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David Edwards Beach. 



David Edwards Beach was the eldest son of Rev. 
Edwards Abbott and Rhoda Churchill Beach, and was 
born at Stephentown, N. Y., Novemb^er 13th, 1833. 
His mother was a daughter of Rev. Silas Churchill, 
of New Lebanon, N. Y., and the grand-daughter of 
Rev. Joshua Belden, of Newington, Ct, so that he. 
was the fourth in the ministerial office in the direct 
line of descent. His father was a graduate of Am- 
herst College and of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and was first settled in Stephentown, N. Y., removing 
to Homer, Ohio, in 1843. Here the eldest son united 
with the church at twelve years of age. 

A brother writes, * 'Though so young, this step was 
taken with a purpose which became the controlling 
and inspiring force in all his future life. The traits 
which marked his manhood had their beginning in his 
early years; and it is here, in the whole-hearted pur- 
pose with which he chose the Master whose service 
he entered, that we must find the key to the life which 
he lived. While a boy, the thorough performance of 
every task was a matter of conscience. He played 
with as much zest as other boys, yet pleasure could 
never win from him the time which he felt belonged 
to work or study. In the family, too, filial love was 
not satisfied with a ready obedience, but. was alert and 
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watchful for opportunities to serve. Here was early 
exhibited that rare unselfishness, quick sympathy and 
eager desire to be helpful to others, which ran as a 
golden thread through all his life. 

In consequence of an injury to his eye, his parents 
relinquished their plan of giving to their eldest son a 
liberal education, and obtained a situation for him in a 
hardware store in Zanesville, O.; but the scholarly 
instincts were too strong to be overcome, and he 
decided on a college course. He spent two years of 
preparation at Central College Academy, and entered 
Marietta College in the fall of 1855, from which he was 
graduated in 1859 with the second honor of his class. 

**His studies were pursued with the enthusiasm of a 
born student. He labored under difficulties which 
would have discouraged one less resolute. He was 
frail in body; his eyesight was defective, precluding 
all study by lamplight; a part of his precious daylight 
must be given to teaching to *make the ends meet.' 
That, in spite of these obstacles, he should always be 
ready with lessons thoroughly prepared, was evidence 
of unflagging industry. In the evening he sat with 
eyes closed and shaded but with mind alert, and re- 
viewed the lessons of the day, or wrought out the 
literary work assigned him. He closed his career 
with a breadth and maturity of scholarship which few 
students attain in their college term. 

Among his fellow-students he was a man of marked 
personality. They knew him to be one who had 
taken the true measure of life, and who, with un- 
swerving purpose, was seeking to model his life after 
this measure. One of his class-mates has said, that *iii 
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his four years' course, he was never, in his opinion, 
guilty of an unworthy thought or purpose.' There 
was no rebuke of others in his quiet, modest adher- 
ence to right living, yet they were insensibly moved 
and helped by it. After more than a quarter of a 
century those who were his college mates have 
testified that the impress of his pure, unselfish life has 
never left them." 

At his graduation, he was appointed Principal of 
the Academy at Marietta, which position he held for 
two years. He entered the Middle Class of Lane 
Theological Seminary in the fall of 1861, and was 
graduated in the spring of 1863. He was married at 
Cincinnati, April 12th, 1864, to Miss Alice Allen, 
daughter of Dr. D. Howe Allen, at that time pro- 
fessor of Theology in Lane Seminary. 

His first pastorate was in Beloit, Wisconsin, where 
he remained two years. Perhaps the mode of his 
leaving his first charge in Beloit may serve to indicate 
the character of the man more than any other incident 
of his life. He became convinced that the two 
churches of the place representing the Old and New 
School divisions of the Presbyterian church were 
ready for union, and that his resignation would help 
effect it. He was a young man, with wife and child, 
with funds exhausted by a ten years' struggle for an 
education, and without prospect of work in any 
other field; but the decision to leave was unhesi- 
tatingly made. Within an hour, the decision still 
unknown to any one but his wife, the morning's mail 
brought an invitation to the vacant church in Gran- 
ville, Ohio, where he labored four years. 
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"These were years of happy, successful work. His 
fitness for the profession he had chosen was manifest. 
His preaching was pre-eminently that of a spiritual 
teacher. The Gospel of Christ which filled his own 
heart and life, which he thoroughly believed was the 
one hope and help of every man, was his great theme. 
His style was simple, strong, beautiful in thought and 
language. He had a wonderful power of holding up 
a trutb, as an artist hangs a picture, until its beauty 
was seen; and reinforced by the serene faith shining 
in his face, and breathing the calm confidence of his 
speech, it reached and filled the heart of his hearer as 
it did his own." 

In a tribute prepared by the Marietta College Club 
of Cincinnati, his qualities as a preacher are thus re- 
ferred to: **As a preacher. Professor Beach had few 
superiors. Who that has ever listened to his sermons 
before he became a college professor, or to his more 
scholarly and profound discourses subsequent to his 
taking the college chair, can say that he was excelled 
as a pulpit orator? Some may have excelled him in 
physical stature; some in sonorous periods and flashes 
of rhetoric; but no one in what goes to make up the 
convincing, unanswerable arguments to be adduced in 
support of Christianity; no one in the matchless 
beauty of his style; no one in the classic use of the 
English language; no one in the tender but swaying 
power of eloquence that was singularly his own." 

The pulpit was his chosen field of labor. His heart 
was never weaned from it. To preach the gospel was 
the strong passion of his soul. But his frail constitu- 
tion proved inadequate to the pressure of pulpit and 
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pastoral work. As has been said of another, "His 
Sunday inspiration drained his strength for half the 
week; and he often carried with him the shadow of 
the sorrow he had comforted." Reluctantly therefore 
he yielded to the voice of prudence and of experience, 
and accepted the thrice -repeated invitation of his 
Alma Mater to become one of her instructors. 

In the fall of 1869 he entered the faculty of Marietta 
College as Professor of Moral Philosophy and Chris- 
tian Evidences, with the added duties of the vacant 
Chair of Rhetoric and English Literature. In 1880, 
at his own request, the title of his professorship was 
changed to that of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, 
to represent more exactly his actual work. 

In Marietta College therefore, as a teacher of young 
imen, his most important and fruitful work was done. 
In judging of this work his own words of tribute to 
A colleague are as applicable to himself as they were 
to him of whom they were written. '*He was not 
-only a student, but a natural expounder of truth. God 
•gives to a favored few the ardor and aptness necessary 
for high scholarship; to another favored class a special 
gift of expression, and to one among ten thousand 
that combination of these gifts with tact and wealth 
.of illustration which makes him a messenger of truth 
•to his fellows. When such a man finds his way into 
the professor's chair, the * eternal purpose' finds a 
,happy fulfillment." 

A pupil writes, '*A course of instruction under him 
in Moral Science and Christian Evidence was an in- 
spiration for all after life;" and the memorial of the 
Marietta College Club, before referred to, says: '*In 
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the class room, Professor Beach was an ideal teacher. 
His Chair, that of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy^ 
was exactly suited to his taste and mental ability. He 
was himself a rare type of a man of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy. Who of his pupils can forget his- 
gentleness like to that of a woman; his firmness that 
demanded honest work; his forbearance, that no mat- 
ter how sorely tried, never gave way to a single 
expression of harshness or impatience; his animation 
which seemed lighted up by the soul within." 

But his influence and his helpfulness went beyond 
the class room. His heart went out to the young men 
under his care, and in a marked degree he came near 
to their lives. Not only by wise counsel and earnest 
persuasion did he reach and guide them, but un- 
consciously to himself in the beauty and purity of his- 
own character, he led them to broader and nobler 
purposes. *'He was himself a living lecture to us 
upon the principles and practice of ethics," writes a 
pupil; and another adds, ** There is no better tribute 
to him than the fact that the love and respect of the 
boys for whom he did so much, increased and 
deepened as they became men, and that his character,, 
like that of Him- he served so well, while gentle 
enough to attract children, has been the example for 
strong men." 

**And here it must be said that altogether inade- 
quate must be any estimate of his life, which reckons 
only his gifts as a preacher, and his success as a 
college professor, great as they were. Above these, 
and recognized by all who knew him, must stand as- 
his monument his spotless, beautiful life." **He was> 
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not a man that was lacking in the possession of strong 
powers that warred within, but one who held these 
warring forces under control." His pastor says, "His 
•was a well-rounded character of almost more than 
human symmetry. There was in him a rare union of 
-gentleness and strength; of consciousness of power 
and manifest humility. No man ever left a clearer 
impress upon a community." 

No one was ever admitted into the inner courts of 
his nature without feeling the power of two strong 
traits of character: his love of the truth and his rare 
unselfishness. These were the master impulses of his 
«oul. This love of the truth was intense; it was a 
iiunger that was never satiated. This it was that sus- 
tained him in the constant endurance of physical pain; 
that made him forget the torture of quivering nerves, 
while he searched out the deep things of God and 
man. This it vras that gave power and unity to his 
preaching. His soul reveled in beauty; he had what 
has been called the "inveterate poetic touch," and 
beauty of expression was as natural to him as breath- 
ing; but this gift was held rigorously in check. To 
make the truth he was preaching a living reality, all 
"his powers of clear thinking, of strong argument, of 
figurative expression and beautiful imagery were called 
into requisition, but only as a means to the end. The 
•truth was royal, and any figure of speech, however 
beautiful, that seemed to demand homage for itself 
•was remorselessly sacrificed. 

The same love of the truth gave great thoroughness 
-and originality to his teaching. He accepted nothing 
on tradition, but searched for himself, mining and 
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smelting until he knew the ore in his hand was pure 
gold. The great problems of philosophy, in which he 
especially delighted, were thought over and wrought 
out with closed eyes in the hours of darkness, till, as a 
pupil has said, **It seemed as though the concepts of 
the science were to him objective realities." It wa& 
this thoroughness of preparation that gave him his 
power in the class room; and that also made his 
college labors so severe a drain upon his physical 
nature. He did no perfunctory or superficial work. 
The best that was in him was given to every recita- 
tion. 

He loved the truth so thoroughly that he believed in 
its final victory, and consequently was strongly op- 
timistic in his theology. He loved the truth too much 
to be afraid of it. To use his own words, '*He who 
shuts his eyes for fear; who blinks one discovery of 
science; who denounces any honest explorer of God's 
works in the name of Christianity is a traitor in the 
camp. Wherever he is found the Christian sentiment 
of the world should strip from him the dishonored 
uniform." 

But a higher, because a rarer and more Christ-like 
characteristic was his unselfishness. There was in him 
literally no self-seeking. This was partly inherited; 
the same trait showing itself to a marked degree in his 
mother, whom he almost worshiped, and whose spirit 
he had largely caught. It was also partly intellectual; 
he had a remarkable power of seeing things from 
another's standpoint; but above these, it was the 
product of his religious faith, the spirit of Christ ap- 
plied to his every thought and action. This was the 
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attribute most clearly seen by those who were nearest 
to him, and yet so distinctly was it manifested that it 
impressed itself upon those who only knew him 
slightly, or in business relations merely. 

In his pastorates, when invited to other fields of 
labor, his first thought was the good of the church to 
which he was ministering, and that consideration be- 
came the deciding element. So during his connection 
with the college his feeble health often prevented him 
accepting invitations to preach or speak on public oc- 
casions, but when accepted, often at great risk to 
himself, it was because of the benefit to the institution 
without thought of the honor or reputation they might 
bring to himself. And when urgently called to other 
positions, loyalty to the college made him decline what 
to a more calculating disposition would have been 
irresistible. 

His last work, the preparation of a discourse in 
memory of Dr. Andrews, under whom he had re- 
ceived his college education, and with whom he had 
been associated in the College Faculty for nineteen 
years, was a labor of love, undertaken at the request 
of the Faculty and Board of Trustees; and though 
written under the pressure of examinations and the 
extra work preparatory to Commencement, evinced 
that in no degree was there any failure of his mental 
power or dimming of his spiritual vision. 

With a keen appreciation of beauty in nature and 
art; an inexhaustible fund of wit and humor; a never- 
failing . spirit of hopefulness and cheerfulness; in 
sympathy with all that is natural and healthy in 
human life; in love with his work; satisfied with his 
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home, for which he lesenrcd his hest g^ifts, his life was 
a happy one, with no shadow upon it except that of 
physical weakness. 

His death inras sudden. He had heen greatly ex- 
hausted by the labors of the college term which had 
just closed, bat was resting and looking forward 
hopefully to the work of the next year, when he was 
attacked by inflammation of the brain, which after 
four days of intense pain terminated fatally July 24th, 
1888. 

The degree of D. D. was given him by Wabash 
College in 1885. 

His wife and three sons survive him. 



THE PURE IN HEART. 



The Pure in Heart 



' ^*^ Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.^^ — 
Matt. v. 8. 

What is it to be pure in heart? To understand it, 
look at two things, the nature and the place of the 
purity spoken of. 

What is purity? Think of the crystal brook that 
yoH have seen bursting out from the rock away up 
the mountain; and dashing and singing down its steep 
bed of naked rock, clear as a mirror. You call it pure. 
Think of the snow that you first see in the morning, 
when it has by night freshly whitened the streets and 
the fields, before a stain of the world's business has 
touched it. You call it pure. Purity is cleanness and 
cleanness has a beauty of its own. 

Now this idea Christ applies to morals and religion , 
''Blessed are the pure in heart." The heart is the 
seat of the character; the fountain of all that is good 
or bad in human life. The vital thing, therefore, is 
that this fountain be pure. What defiles the foun- 
tain defiles the whole stream. By the heart, Christ 
means the thoughts, feelings, desires and purposes 
that govern the man. Blessed are they who are pure 
in their motives, clean in their affections, undefiled in 
their intentions. But I do not understand him to mean 
by the pure in heart the absolutely sinless, those 
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whose hearts have not the least stain of sin. It is not 
present perfection of which. he speaks, but a holy 
fountain opened in the man's heart that is yet to clear 
it unto perfection, as the rock-spring clears the brook 
that has been muddied by the rains. 

But while it is not present perfection that is meant, 
we must bear in mind that it is purity in the inmost and 
vital part of human character. It is purity in the 
deepest and first spring of all our conduct. It is easy 
for a man to say his intentions are good, but the ques- 
tion is whether his deepest, supreme intention is 
pure. As a child and subject of God, is his supreme 
desire and choice loyal, so that it spurns whatever 
would defile his loyal purpose? When the heart has 
chosen God and his holiness before all things; chosen 
with real love, there has burst forth a pure spring in 
that heart. Simple love to God, is love for the right 
and consecration to the good and true. This is 
purity. 

But what is the blessedness pronounced upon the 
pure in heart? "They shall see God." There are 
two connected promises in this one statement. 

The first is, that the pure in heart shall be admit- 
ted to the presence and favor of God. The expression 
is derived from the custom of kings' courts. Only 
special friends, the most honored servants and cour- 
tiers were admitted to see the king's face and enjoy 
his society. To see God, denotes the highest honor 
and privilege in the universe; the special favor and 
intercom se of the King of Kings. 

The pure in heart have this promise. None but 
those who come with a pure intention ; none but those 
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who come with a mind washed of deceit, having 
opened within a clear fountain of faith and love and 
loyal purpose, can be admitted to the presence and 
favor of him whose name is holy. This certainly is 
only reasonable and necessary. It is God's purity 
that makes him so lovely, and makes an aspiring soul 
pant after him. When one who has a love for 
righteousness sees how all things are defiled; 
sees sin corrupting and polluting the world, his sick 
heart turns awa}' to look up to him who is pure like 
the snows and springs of the mountains and to find 
relief in communion with him. 

This seeing God begins thus in the present life. 
He in whose heart a pure fountain of feeling and 
purpose and desire toward God has been opened feels 
his heart flowing toward God, the pure source from 
which it sprang; as the stream seeks the ocean, and 
the clouds whence it came. The pure heart knows its 
father. Its first act is to look up to Him. He has 
begun already to be admitted into the society of God 
and to stand near the throne. As soon as the purity 
begins, so soon begins the seeing God. If the spring 
opened within is small, the heaven within is narrow; 
if the spring is larger, the heaven is wider; the sight 
and enjoyment of God is greater. At last, when 
purity has finished its work, when all defilement is 
washed away, the gates swing wide open, and the 
soul is in its proper home, forever with the Lord. 

But the promise, '*They shall see God," has a 
further meaning. It is, they shall know God. 
Friends know each other. The king who keeps him- 
self secluded from his subjects is a stranger to them. 
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Only the favored ones, who see his face, who live in 
the palace and become intimate with him can know 
him thoroughly. And so, to see God means to know 
him, to understand him, to get the vision of his glo- 
rious character, the vision of his truth, and thus to 
begin to think as he does, and to be lifted up into a 
higher intellectual and moral life. 

But what is the connection between purity of heart 
and this beatific vision of God? Why and how can 
the pure in heart see God ? One answer has already 
been given. The loving intercourse they hold with 
God begets acquaintance. Intimacy increases knowl- 
edge. 

But there is a further and still closer connection. 
It is one of the plainest facts of human nature that a 
pure heart gives a clear eye. This is especially the 
case in all high and spiritual knowledge. A corrupt 
man may see well enough on the low, level road of 
gain and selfish ambition and gross pleasure; but on 
the shining heights of the spiritual sphere, he is like 
an owl in the noon-day sun; he will grope and be 
dazzled where he ought to see and soar. Now if this 
is so anywhere, it will be pre-eminently so in respect 
to the knowledge of God. For this is the highest 
and most spiritual of all the fields of thought. It is 
the Mont Blanc of the spiritual Alps. How can the 
burrowing mole see that far-shining City of God ? 

Let us look at this principle on the negative side; 
let us look at some of the impurities of heart which 
must hinder the knowledge of God. One of these 
impurities is unbelief toward God. I mean not un- 
belief of the intellect, not mistake of judgment, but 
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unbelief of the heart, distrust of God. How was 
man first corrupted? You remember that Satan 
defiled the heart of the first man by breathing into it 
distrust of God. That distrust at once soiled the 
purity of his soul, and was itself the dimming and the 
distortion of his vision of God. How falsely he be- 
gan to think of God in the first moment of wavering 
loyalty ! How he began to grope in the dark and 
to blunder in his judgment of the character and the 
commands and promises of his Father in heaven ! 

And in turn, when fallen man begins to believe in 
God, begins to throw away his distrust, to confide in 
God in afiectionate trust, a fountain of purification is 
opened within; the whole man begins to be cleansed, 
and the whole heart to grow sound. When this spring 
of purity breaks forth in the center of the soul, when 
the child's heart returns, and loyalty once more looks 
out from his eye as he turns God- ward and cries, 
**My Father, My Father": how the light streams from 
the Father's face; how the new soul begins to know 
God , and to wonder that he did not know him before. 

But if faith in God, which purifies the heart, thus 
clears the vision and introduces the soul to the higher 
knowledge of God, so does love, which is so insepa- 
rable from faith. Love is the chief essence of loyalty 
to God, and in the spiritual sphere love is the greatest 
promoter of knowledge. Suppose that one does not 
love God. Is he prepared to understand that glori- 
ous character when his heart is defiled by an evil 
afiection in the very center of its life? 

You may say, '*We must know before we can 
love, we must see the sunset before we can admire its 
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beauty." True, we must have some knowledge of 
God before love can spring up, but we all have 
knowledge enough for this. But in our disordered 
humanity this pure filial love does not always go out 
at the mere sight of God. Because of this impurity 
within, we do not catch that clearer and sweeter vis- 
ion of the divine glory which breaks upon the sight of 
those whose eyes have been cleared by a right affec- 
tion. God is love; love is the pure essence of his 
character; he breathes it, he lives in it, it constitutes 
his glory. Love is the very light of his countenance, 
the light which makes his day. How then can a 
creature see and know him, except through that same 
light, shining through his own eye and lighting up 
his own spirit ? 

Again, when our minds are turbulent with the 
small jealousies and rivalries of narrow life, how can 
we catch and hold the great calm vision of the face of 
God? When the love of riches has become a govern- 
ing passion, tying down the soul and narrowing its 
range within the treadmill of gain, how pan it rise to 
the conception of the grand attributes and glorious 
purposes of him, who in his great heart embraces the 
good of all and is seeking by the example of his love 
to banish all selfish and sordid passions from the 
world? We must begin to be purified from these 
lower passions before we can begin to understand the 
holy attributes of our God. 

And this leads us one step further. They who are 
pure are like God; they can understand his character 
because they have experienced it in themselves. We 
all know how difficult it is to understand a feeling or 
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quality which we have never experienced. A miser 
cannot understand the feelings of a man who enjoys 
giving away his fortune. We have heard of men so 
sordid and unprincipled, that they cannot be made to 
believe that there is any pure virtue in the world. So 
is it with the knowledge of God. Our experience is 
so poor and mean that we are unprepared to under- 
stand the purity of God. The angels in their holiness 
understand his voice; it is their mother- tongue. Be- 
cause they are pure they can commune with him who 
is infinitely pure. If men are to see, to understand, 
to commune with him, and catch the divine vision of 
his character, they must be prepared for it, by having 
born in them a little beginning at least of his charac- 
ter. 

Again, it is only the pure in heart that care to see 
God; it is only those that have some of the divine life 
within, that feel any sympathy with it; who reach 
out for communion with him; who use the means for 
affiving at the knowledge of him. God is not found 
without seeking. No man stumbles upon the vision of 
his glory. The knowledge of God, the acquaintance 
with him, the discovery of the infinite beauties and 
grandeur of his thoughts and ways, like all other val- 
uable knowledge, must be searched for. But who 
will thus search for divine knowledge? None but he 
who loves it, and no one will love it unless he has the 
beginning of it in his own soul. It is only the pure in 
heart that so pant after God as to find him. 

This promise of seeing God is fulfilled progress- 
ively. As the pure in heart here, are not the angels 
who were created pure, but sinful men who by the 
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grace of God have had a spring of purity opened 
within them, a little spring that increases year by 
year, and little by little is to clear out the old impuri- 
ties of their nature; so also is it true that their seeing 
God is a blessing which begins most feebly and runs 
along parallel with the process of their purification, 
increasing with its increase. As they grow purer 
their vision of God will grow clearer; their commu- 
nion with him will become deeper, their acquaintance 
with him more intimate. Do we not sometimes se6 
very plainly that those providences by which our 
Father in heaven purifies his children, do remove the 
films from their eyes and bring them not only to a 
holier communion, but a nearer acquaintance and 
a clearer sight of his face, so that they exclaim with 
the stricken saint of old, *'I have heard of Thee by 
the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
Thee." 

But let us carry our minds forward to the heavenly 
stage of this purifying and educating process. There 
is a season of earthly discipline, and there is a season 
of heavenly glory, when the pure in heart shall see 
as they are seen and know as they are known. Their 
purification having become perfect, their vision shall 
be perfect also. Whatever we may now think of the 
importance or the pleasure of knowing God, it will 
then appear that there is nothing else worth knowing. 
What are the deep and hard questions that perplex 
us here? They are questions about the divine nature, 
questions about the Infinite. All philosophy ends in 
the question abbpt the nature of God. The question 
is not always stated in that form, it may be called by 
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various names, but it is the same question entering as 
the unknown quantity into so many problems of 
thought and life, which has kindled and perplexed 
the human mind in all ages and countries. Indeed 
what are all those objects that attract the inquiring 
mind ? What are the principles ? What are the at- 
tributes ? What the virtues ? What the beauties that 
form the staple of our loftiest and deepest and most 
delightful contemplation? They all pertain to the In- 
finite mind. They are simply a part of the wondrous 
nature of God. To study him is to study them all; to 
be admitted into the sanctuary of his presence is to be 
ushered into the midst of all that knowledge. 

The delight of this revelation to the soul who can 
measure? One of our highest present enjoyments is 
the satisfaction of the intellectual appetite. When one 
who has thirsted to know some great secret of nature, 
and driven by his thirst has searched and meditated 
with frequent disappointment, his thought with 
weary wing beating the bars of his narrow prison al- 
most in despair — at length catches sight of the truth 
for which he has searched so long, and feels the world 
growing larger before his eyes, his mind growing 
broader by the discovery, and the sphere of his con- 
scious life enlarged; there is a joy proportioned to the 
strength of his desire. A satisfaction fierce as pas- 
sion itself. Archimedes springing from the bath when 
the great principle of specific gravity for which he 
had sought suddenly dawned upon his mind, rushing 
naked down the street shouting, **I have found it, I have 
found it," is but a picture of the delight of the human 
mind in the sudden satisfaction of its intellectual thirst. 
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What then shall be the rapture of a glorified spirit when 
there bursts upon his sight the long hidden glory of the 
face of God, when mysteries which had tortured him 
stand stripped of their disguises, and the dealings of 
his Father, no longer concealed by clouds which be- 
fore were round about him, appear in the beauty of 
heavenly wisdom ? God has given to us this hunger 
for knowledge; this longing to know those truths 
which lie concealed in the depths of his own charac- 
ter and in the seeming abyss of his providence. He 
has not meant to make us the sport of disappointment; 
he has provided the answers to all these ten thousand 
questions and will give them to us in one everlasting 
vision of the sum of all truth, the substance of all 
knowledge, the revelation of all mysteries — the vision 
of himself. This he has promised ; for this he is pre- 
paring his children. 

But what a destiny ! They shall be ushered into the 
sanctuary where God is all in all; where the God- 
head stands revealed. Above, beneath, around them 
will be God manifested. They shall see the King in 
his beauty. They shall see all they have longed to 
see. Everything which an exalted mind can know, 
or desire to know, will there break upon the eye. 
Every voice, every word that can bless the soul will 
there be heard. The thoughts, the hallowed feelings, 
the sacred passions of Jehovah shall be seen not only, 
but felt in rapture. The hearts of the glorified in all 
their exalted capacities and heavenly senses, amidst 
that glory, shall be as aeolian strings swept by every 
breath of God, responsive to his every thought, 
thrilled and resonant with the music of his voice; at 
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once enraptured with and joining in the infinite har- 
mony. It was with the full knowledge of this great 
destiny that our Saviour pronounced this heavenly 
benediction on the pure in heart. Standing on the 
mount with his disciples, with the world spread out 
below him, the world of men in their sin, their blind- 
ness, their degradation, and with the sky above in its 
pure and boundless expanse, a symbol of the heart of 
God; beholding with his unearthly eye the stupen- 
dous height to which man may be exalted , and seeing 
the preparation without which he can never attain it, 
he gave utterance to that high beatitude, with its sol- 
emn undertone of warning, " Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God." 



CHRIST THE REVEALER OF GOD. 



Christ the Revealer of God. 



" If ye had known me, ye should have known my father 
4i/so" — John xiv. 7. 

These words were twice spoken by our divine 
Master; once to his enemies, once to his friends. His 
Jewish adversaries prided themselves upon their 
knowledge of the true God; but when they heard 
him speaking familiarly of his Father they asked ab- 
ruptly, *' Where is thy Father ?" He answered them 
in his marvelously quiet way, *'Ye neither know me 
nor my Father; if ye had known me ye should have 
known my Father also." 

His disciples, on the other hand, felt and lamented 
their ignorance. They longed to know more of God. 
That mystery of mysteries hung over their minds like 
a thick cloud, which they were at times curious and 
anxious to penetrate. Thus when Jesus, in his fare- 
well discourse to them on the last night of his life, 
was talking familiarly of his Father and his Father's 
house, whither he was going, and whither they must 
follow him J one of them said eagerly, "We know not 
whither thou goest, and how can we know the way?" 
and another said as eagerly, "Lord, show us the 
Father." How often men have felt as Philip did. 
•'There is a God, but where is he ?" Like Job they 
have exclaimed, **0 that I knew where I might find 
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him !" Or with Moses they have cried, ''O Lord, 
show us thy glory." But there has not come a direct 
answer, though often, as in this case, there has come 
an indirect answer, which has been in the end more 
precious, more satisfying, than anything outward 
could have been. The answer which Jesus gave to 
those inquiring disciples was startling, and yet how 
comforting, and in the end how clear! **No man 
Cometh unto the Father but by me. If ye had known 
me, ye should have known my Father also, and from 
henceforth ye know him and have seen him." He 
would say, **This great lesson which ye wish to learn 
has been thrust before your eyes for three years; and 
have ye not learned it ? Would you become better 
acquainted with the Father in heaven ; become better 
acquainted with his Son on earth ?" 

It seems to me that We have here a great truth 
which can never lose its interest or its importance to 
the disciples of Jesus. It is important as a doctrine 
concerning God's method of revealing himself in the 
world; and equally important as a practical guide to 
the knowledge of God. It is, in plain words, the 
truth that God our Father has revealed himself to 
mankind in and through Jesus Christ, so that men are 
to know God by knowing Christ. Let us meditate on 
it a few minutes this evening for our instruction and 
quickening. 

I suppose the first thought which suggests itself to 
a reasoning mind as lying at the foundation of this 
truth is, that if God, the Father and the Son, is one 
God, it must be true that to know either of these 
persons is to know both; to know Christ the Son is to 
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know the Father also. This would seem the shortest 
explanation; the directest argument And this is in- 
deed just the argument which Jesus used with Philip. 
The Savior had just spoken the words of the text, 
"If ye had known me, ye should have known my 
Father also," when Philip exclaimed, **Lord, show 
us the Father and that sufficeth us." Jesus answered, 
**Have I been so long time with you and yet hast 
thou not known me, Philip ? He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father. How sayest thou then, show 
us the Father ? Believest thou not that I am in the 
Father and the Father in me ?" 

Now I do not understand this to be merely the dry 
philosophical statement that the Father and the Son 
are one in essence. It must imply this, of course, and 
we need not overlook it; but to the disciples in that 
upper room at Jerusalem, at the last supper, it must 
have meant more than that, and should mean more to 
us. It must mean that in his character, in his thoughts, 
in his mind and heart, Jesus and his Father are one; 
so that to know the Son in his inner life, in what he 
thinks and what he feels, is to know the Father in 
heaven. The mind of Jesus is the mind of God; the 
heart of Jesus is the heart of God. There is one 
divine mind; one divine Spirit; one infinite heart in 
the universe; and this mind, this spirit, this heart is in 
Christ and is Christ; as it is in God and is God. It 
follows that when we are studying the mind of Christ 
we are studying the mind of God; that when we 
learn the great plans and ^ims of Christ, we see 
therein the plans and aims of the Father; that when 
we see and feel the sympathies of Jesus, his feelings 
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towards mankind and his efforts for them, we learn 
therein the feelings of God toward us and his pur- 
poses respecting us. It will follow also that all 
that is knowable of God is to be found in Christ; that 
so much as can be grasped of the divine nature may 
be learned by contemplating Christ. I say, so much 
as can be grasped of the divine nature; for we cannot 
find out the Almighty unto perfection; in the infinite 
nature of God there must be a world which our minds 
can never fully know; a world of being which could 
not be made known to us even through Christ. But 
all that we can ever know of God must be contained 
in Christ, who is one with him. 

But there is a second thought which lies at the 
foundation of this truth; Christ as the Son of God is, 
by his nature, the revealer of the Father. Not only is 
he one with him, but it is his nature and office to make 
the Father known. This is hinted at in the very name 
which St. John gives him. He calls him the Word — 
the Word of God. If we would know what is meant 
by the Word as a name of one of the persons of the 
Trinity, we may see the answer by asking ourselves, 
what is the word of a man 1 It is the expression of a 
man; it is his mind acting itself out, showing itself in 
speech. 

You cannot see the mind or know it as it is in 
itself The man in himself, aside from all expression 
of himself, is as secret, as inscrutable as the nature of 
God. The soul, who has seen it ? Who has heard it ? 
Who can tell us what it is ? We cannot talk about it 
except in figures. All we can do is to describe its 
manifestations. And its chief and most direct mani- 
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festation is in words. The word of a man is the re- 
vealer of the man. It is the man, the invisible spirit 
of the man, making itself visible, putting itself into 
shape, unfolding, expressing itself in the world. 
And so in calling the Son of God by that name, 
calling him the divine Word, he must mean that he is 
the revealer of God; that in him God, the eternal, 
the invisible, the only wise God, our Father, utters 
himself in the hearing of his creatures, so that finite 
and created minds can know him, who otherwise 
would be unknown forever. 

If this be so, the Son of God is in his nature the 
revealer; he is the person of the Godhead whose 
nature and office is expression, utterance; that side of 
God, as it were, on which he may be seen; on which 
his creatures may hold communion with him. The 
sacred writers seem to teach that the Son of God is 
the one through whom God has done all that he has 
done in the outer world. He is called the outshining 
of the Father's glory; the one through whom he made 
the worlds; without whom nothing was made that was 
made. 

But when our Savior uttered this verse to his sor- 
rowing disciples, he doubtless had in mind a nearer 
and more human revelation of the Father. The Son 
of God, as the eternal Word, in the bosom of the 
Father, might perhaps reveal God to the angels, but 
how could he reveal him to mankind ? Men in flesh 
and blood must have a revelation through flesh and 
blood, and a revealer in flesh and blood. The Eternal 
Word, without flesh, was in the world how many 
centuries, and yet the world knew him not! It was 
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only when that "Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us that we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father;" and it was then only that 
we with our gross sight began to see truly the glory 
of our Father in heaven. Even if no inspired writer 
had said so, we should know from history that as 
a matter of fact it was Jesus Christ who restored to 
the world the true knowledge of God. We have but 
to compare the world's ideas of God before Christ, 
and its ideas of him now. But we can do more. We 
can trace the present conception of God, which the 
enlightened world possesses, back on the stream of 
Christian history to the life and teaching of Christ; 
we can see how the former views of the character and 
ways of God were gradually changed into those nobler 
views which so exalt the religion of Christendom. 

We may profitably look at one or two particulars 
in which this change is most striking, and in which 
we may need continually to enlarge aiid correct our 
views of God by fuller acquaintance with his Son. 

One of these points is the holiness of God. We 
know that the world has always been prone to under- 
rate or overlook the fact that God is holy. To us, 
when we think of it, it seems impossible. It would 
seem to us that whatever God is, he must above all be 
holy. And yet what is more notorious than the fact 
that the heathen world in all ages has worshiped gods 
who were more or less unholy. Alike among the 
polished Greeks two thousand years ago, and among 
the Hindoos of more recent times, religion and 
morality were, to a great extent, separated from 
each other. Men worshiped gods of cruelty, of lust. 
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of deceit, of greediness, of malicious passion. The 
miracles wrought by their gods were often like the 
exploits of foolish giants, or the destructive deeds of 
mighty demons. 

Even the Jews, though taught better in the Old 
Testament, had very poor views of God's holiness. 
How many of them thought to serve God by false- 
hood; to please him by injustice and heartlessness, 
drowning the cry of human want and misery by the 
rustle of priestly robes. Indeed in all ages, where the 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ have been unknown 
or forgotten or obscured by error, the holiness of God 
has been unknown or obscured. There is no vice 
which has not been sheltered, no crime which has not 
been committed under the name of religion, under the 
professed sanction of God. 

But how grandly did Jesus exhibit and teach that 
God is holy! He manifested holiness. Somehow he 
so spoke and acted as to make sin seem an awful 
thing; a shameful thing; a thing not to be thought of 
in the sight of God, whose holiness makes the very 
heavens ashamed. Religion he lifted away to a 
distance heaven wide from all complicity with 
moral impurity. But it was chiefly, perhaps, his 
death to atone for and destroy sin which showed the 
holiness of God most impressively; and stamped it 
most ineffaceably upon the face of religion. If the 
forgiveness and the destruction of sin demanded the 
sacrifice of the Son of God, and in God's estimation it 
was worth that sacrifice, how high, how perfect, how 
infinitely unyielding must be the holiness of God! 

We have doubtless often meditated upon that fact, 
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and it has exalted the character of God wonderfully in 
our estimation. What it has done for us it has done 
for millions upon millions of Christians before our 
time, and alas! for millions who have been led to ad- 
mire the spotless character of God, without being led 
to forsake their sins and embrace the Savior of sinners. 
The idea of a holy God, a God of absolute purity; of 
infinite moral excellence, has entered into the intel- 
lectual life of the whole enlightened world; and it 
was the life and work of Christ which did it. 

But there is another revelation which Christ made 
of his Father that we can never forget; and that is- 
the revelation of his Fatherhood to men. There, is, 
perhaps, significance in the word which Jesus used in 
this verse, the word Father. He does not say, **If ye 
had known me, ye should have known God," but **If 
ye had known me ye should have known my Father." 
And so this word which gives to the verse its peculiar 
coloring may suggest this most precious of all his 
revelations concerning God, his love, his paternal 
love. 

Now it may be useful to notice two opposite errors 
here which were in the world, and which the life and 
work of Christ were adapted to correct. One was the 
error of the Jews, who supposed that Jehovah was 
their God, and the enemy of the rest of the world. 
They supposed he was carrying on the aflTairs of the 
world chiefly for their benefit, and preparing the other 
nations to become subject to them. They had made 
their religion a national thing merely, and so a very 
narrow thing; and supposed that God was as national,, 
as narrow, as Jewish as themselves. We need not 
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despise them for this. With all our talk about equality 
and brotherhood and humanity, how clannish we are; 
how we insist upon dragging our petty divisions into 
religion! The Jews, with their feebler light and their 
peculiar training, naturally fell into this error. If we 
with our large light fall into it we are a thousandfold 
more culpable and a thousandfold more belittled. 

But we know how unworthy were their views of 
God at this point, and we know that among other 
nations similar views of God prevailed; how each na- 
tion had its national deity, who was supposed to be 
favorable to the land where his temple stood, and in- 
different or hostile to the rest of the world. 

How different an idea dawned upon those who saw 
and understood Christ at his coming. The Jews, to 
their surprise and disappointment, saw him appear as 
the Messiah, not of a nation, but of all nations. There 
was a largeness in his views, a comprehensiveness in 
his plans, which they could not appreciate. They 
saw him in his plan and mission traveling like the 
sun round the whole world with impartial step and 
universal sympathy. Before his step the narrow 
boundaries sank away. Nation, tribe, clan, country, 
lost their significance in religion. "There is one 
Father over all," he said, "and all men are brethren." 
The Jews, to their disgust, saw him, who claimed to 
be the promised Messiah, caring no more for the 
ancient feud of Jew and Samaritan than for the quar- 
rel of two children. In that great parable of humanity 
spoken to Jewish hearers, he even took pains to make 
his model man a Samaritan. With him there was 
neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or 
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free, but a great world of men, children of one 
Father, lost in one fall, and to be saved in one great 
redemption. In his life and words he thought and 
spake and toiled for them all, and in the pangs of his 
sacrificial death he threw his great loving arms around 
them all together. 

And such, said he, such is the breadth and length 
of the love of my Father. For since he had come 
down to that life of love and toil, and to that death of 
atonement from the bosom of the Father; and in 
counsel with the Father and with the inspiration of 
the Father, his love in all its breadth was seen to be 
the love of God the -Father toward the whole family 
of his lost children, the brethren of his Son. In a 
word, it wag the life and words and work of Jesus 
which assured men of the existence of one universal 
Father, whose care and sympathy are as wide as the 
universe. "If ye had known me ye should have 
known my Father also." 

The other error at which I hinted as prevalent in 
the world before Christ, and prevalent since where 
men do not know him , is that of supposing God to be 
distant and unsympathizing; too great and too high 
to enter into the petty affairs of men. It is not 
strange that men should make this mistake. How can 
we bring the infinite and finite together ? How can 
the Almighty be brought down to us? and how can he 
who wields the awful forces of nature be our friend ? 
The problem was too great for men. Jesus solved it 
by his divine and human life. He showed us our 
Father. Men formerly saw in nature not love, but 
necessity; not a Father, but fate. There is love in the 
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works of nature and in the ways of providence, but 
men could not or would not see it. Though there is 
goodness written on the works of God, though every 
plant and every leaf, every drop of water and every 
beam of light bears the stamp of his fatherly care, 
yet these records of nature were like the inscriptions 
upon Egyptian tombs, in an unknown language; an 
undeciphered alphabet. That alphabet of love needed 
to be revealed, and human sight to be sharpened before 
the great lesson could be learned. 

Now Jesus Christ in his life and on his cross did 
both these things. He manifested the love of God, 
and made us see and feel it; made us see and feeh 
that the great God is our friend. Oh, what a revela- 
tion this has been to millions of doubting souls! From 
the cross of Christ there comes a voice saying, "God 
so loved the world that he gave his Son." Since Cal- 
vary men must think of the goodness of God and must 
believe in it. When we see him who sat at the right 
hand of God come down unrobed and uncrowned, to 
toil for those who loved him not, to die for those who 
hated him, we know that he loves us, and that the 
Father in heaven, who expressed his heart in that 
wondrous condescension, is our Father indeed. We 
can then look at the hurricane, the fire, the flood, the 
earthquake, the awful pestilence and say, **In spite of 
these, God is our friend." 

To know Jesus in his earthly life, in his walks 
about Galilee, in his visits to the hovels of the poor, 
in his words of cheer to the weary laborers and the 
beggars by the wayside, to know him in his untiring 
patience with enemies, in his meekness under re- 
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proach and insult and injury; to know him as he shed 
drops of blood in his agony for the salvation of men; 
to know him who stood in Pilate's judgment hall, 
scourged, spit upon and crowned with thorns, yet 
looking on his tormentors in pity rather than in anger; 
to know him as he bore his cross out of the gate of 
Jerusalem; to know him who was lifted upon that 
cross above the heads of his blaspheming murderers; 
to know him who in the last hour endured even the 
hiding of God's face that he might save the lost, is to 
know that this is divine love; and that this Father who 
thus revealed himself loves us with all the affection of 
his infinite nature. 

It. is to know that there is not a man in all this 
world whom his pity does not reach; that there is not 
a sigh of any heart which he does not hear; not a sor- 
row of any spirit in which he does not sympathize. 
Well might Jesus say to the Jews and to his dis- 
ciples, '*If ye had known me, if ye had known me^ye 
should have known my Father also." 

But what a truth the Christian has here! Is it true 
that by knowing Christ we shall know God? Is 
it true that God has stamped his own portrait here on 
this gospel page ? What then should be our earnest 
business? Oh, to study, to study this picture! If the 
loving student of art lingers over some work of the 
old masters', if he bends, day after day, in study almost 
worshipful, absorbed in the beauty which the creative 
pencil has made to live upon the canvas, until the 
mind is full and the heart inspired, how much more 
may we linger over these pages to behold the beauty 
which is uncreated and the glory which is divine'! It 
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is an occupation worthy of angels. It introduces us 
into the holy of holies. It brings the New Jerusalem 
down about us. 

Oh, my friends, if we are ever to get acquainted 
with God, this is what we must do. Do you expect 
that the Spirit of God is going to come down into 
your mind in a wholly miraculous way to enlighten 
you in the knowledge of God ? He works by means. 
These gospels are the great text-book for Christian 
study. They are the voices that tell us of God; they 
are the springs from which flow the water of divine 
life. 



THE SAVING POWER OF CHRISTIAN 
EXAMPLE. 



The Saving Power of Christian 
Example. 



"!"€ are the salt of the earth; but if the salt have lost his 
savor, ivhereivith shall it he salted f It is thenceforth good 
for nothing hut to he cast out and trodden under foot of 
men." — Matt. v. 13. 

Christianity is both a doctrine and a life. These 
two cannot be separated. Still they can be thoug'ht 
of each by itself, and Christ speaks of each by itself. 
In our text the strong language he uses, suggests 
chiefly the latter, the saving power of Christian 
example. * ' Ye are the salt of the earth." 

The preserving quality of salt, its use in checking 
corruption in perishable substances, sets forth vividly 
the power that Christian character possesses to check 
moral corruption in human society. It suggests to us 
chiefly and most directly the truth that Christian men 
and women, if they are true to themselves and to 
their Master, are a saving power in the world ; and 
that not chiefly by what they say but by what they 
are and by what they do. 

This has been proved true in history. Begin with 
Jesus himself. What was the most wonderful, the 
most influential thing about him ? Was it his words ? 
I would not overlook the grandeur of his teachings 
or its power. His words have gone ringing around 
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the world and have told men more that they needed 
to know than all the wise men hefore him. It was 
God's word of salvation. 

But Jesus himself was greater than his words. He 
was the truth and the life emhodied ; and it was 
what he was, even more than what he said, which 
brought life to the world. How is it to-day ? What 
is it that captivates men most in these Gospels? It is 
the picture of Jesus himself. What has done most to 
make men better, to make them new creatures? It is 
Jesus himself, the wondrous divine man, living and 
loving and dying to save men from sin and death. 

Did the apostles understand his teachings thor- 
oughly while he talked with them? How they 
misunderstood, and perverted and belittled some of 
his great truths, but they clung to him nevertheless. 
The leading men of Judea were bigoted, cruel, deceit- 
ful, treacherous, corrupt. Yet they were not igno- 
rant. They worshiped the true God. They had 
Moses and the prophets. What did they need to 
make them righteous and pure and true and unsel- 
fish? Not surely that some one should come and tell 
them they ought to be righteous and pure and un- 
selfish ; they knew that already. They needed the 
life and deeds of the Son of God, to flash into their 
minds the divine righteousness and purity and love, 
as a present reality. It was not talk about truthful- 
ness that could make a false and deceitful people 
truthful ; it was rather the influence of a man who 
was the incarnation of truth ; who both knew what 
was true, and lived for it and died for it before their 
eyes. The character of Jesus entered into the life of 
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the society in which he moved, as surely as the virtue 
of salt penetrates meat and preserves it from decay ; 
or as the leaven in the flour pervades and changes and 
uplifts the whole. 

The same was true in the greater world outside of 
Judea. The gospel was first preached in the Roman 
world, when cruelty, treachery and vice in open and 
shameless forms were rotting in pieces that empire of 
the world. Was it because Greeks and Romans 
knew no better? On the contrary, it was a most 
brilliant age of literature. Poetry, history, philoso- 
phy and art flourished and were producing works 
which we call masterpieces of genius. Their moral 
treatises may be studied with delight and profit to 
day. 

When Paul was writing his terrible description of 
the vices and crimes of heathenism, Seneca was writ- 
ing in Rome itself those beautiful sayings in favor of 
virtue which are quoted every day in our books and 
periodicals as gems to sparkle by the side of the say- 
ings of the Apostle himself. But what did Seneca do 
for Rome? Almost nothing. And what did Paul 
do for Rome? Almost everything, though he went 
to Rome with the chain of a criminal on his hand. 
Why, then, this great difference? Everyone who 
read Seneca's brilliant aphorisms in praise of virtue 
knew that the man Seneca was a favorite of Nero, a 
pampered courtier of the most shameless man and 
brutal tyrant alive. They knew that Seneca was not 
only a man of enormous wealth and lived in luxury ; 
but was grasping and heartless in his pursuit of 
wealth ; that he was courting popularity by writing 
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sensational tragedies and sentimental essays ; while 
everyone who read Paul's letters knew that he had 
abandoned all his prospects of wealth and power and 
popularity and ease and office in his native land to 
toil and suffer and languish in prison and face infamy 
and death for the sake of the truths of which he 
wrote and for the sake of the people to whom he 
wrote. 

A great reality had come into the world with Jesus 
Christ ; a new life, a divine truth which went hand 
in hand with a divine character. It was the principle 
of love and duty to God, of love and duty to. man, 
embodied in Jesus. This was the greatest and the 
most influential part of the revelation which he 
brought to mankind. Paul had caught this revelation 
and this life from Christ. Peter, John and Nathan- 
ael, Barnabas, Apollos and hundreds of others had 
caught it ; some of them from Jesus himself ; some 
of them from those who had walked with him, and 
they went living and breathing it everywhere, so 
that their breath was contagious of the divine grace 
of life. 

Out of that corrupt society of the times of Tiberius, 
Claudius and Nero, there arose a new and pure so- 
ciety. Out of that cruel, that horribly cruel society, 
there arose little societies of kindly, benevolent, gen- 
tle and forgiving men and women. Take one fact. 
The favorite amusement of the people of eastern 
Europe and western Asia in the time of the apostles 
was the combat of gladiators. The largest buildings 
in the empire were the amphitheater in which these 
combats were the chief attraction. Prisoners of war 
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by thousands were slaughtered every year in these 
combats with each other and with wild beasts. Ten 
thousand men and eleven thousand animals fought in 
these shows in a single year. The gentlemen and 
ladies of Rome and of other chief cities attended 
these shows as we attend a concert ; feasting their 
eyes upon the fighting and piercing and mangling of 
men and beasts, seeing sometimes a dozen or a score 
of men butchered at a single sitting. 

Now the plain fact of history is that Christianity 
put an end to these horrors. It swept the hideous 
spectacle from the face of the earth. Not in a day, 
not in a year, but steadily and surely as the gospel 
spread over that old Roman world, and as Christianity 
entered into the life of the people, the gladiatorial 
shows disappeared. How was it done? Was it by 
words? Was it by making an outcry against the 
institution? There is not a word of Jesus or his 
apostles on record about it. What heed would have 
been paid to a protest in words when 'the apostles 
first started out to preach? Imagine Paul, the poor 
Jew, going to the entrance of the Coliseum at Rome ; 
that stupendous building, where a hundred and fifty 
thousand of the citizens were gathering for a holiday, 
headed by the Emperor, the Senators and the famous 
statesmen and scholars and high-born ladies of the 
court ; imagine the poor apostle attempting to per- 
suade the multitude to disperse by telling them they 
ought not to indulge in cruelty. Paul was not foolish 
enough to attempt the work in that way. 

How then was it to be done? It was done by the 
cross and the new life. It was done by the baptism 
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of a new life from above, making men new creatures, 
here one and there another ; by raising up a society of 
people who loved God the Father of all, and loved all 
men as brothers. The expulsive power of a new 
affection drove out that spirit which could find 
happiness in human butchery. It took two hundred 
and fifty years to do it ; but it was done. Many a 
holy and benevolent life had to be lived before the 
world; many a martyr had to bleed; many a mis- 
sionary labored and suffered first, but the triumph 
came. The new spirit of Christianity breathed into a 
few, and by them into many, created at length a new 
atmosphere in which the cruelties of pagan Rome 
were stifled; they had nothing to keep them alive. It 
was influence; largely the influence of character, of 
life, of conduct; the living influence of living men 
and women leavening the mass. The people of God 
were the salt of the earth. 

We have looked at the fact. Look now at the 
reason of it. Christian character makes men believe 
that the gospel is ,true. It ought to make them 
believe it. When men saw pure, noble, gentle, be- 
nevolent and upright lives springing up before them 
out of a corrupt, selfish, cruel and deceitful age, and 
evidently the outgrowth of the Christian religion, 
what could they conclude ? Men do not gather 
grapes from thorns. If the religion were a deception 
it could not create a truthful and pure and unselfish 
and upright society. If that which claimed to be the 
word and work of the Son of God created a new 
world, stopped corruption, made men noble and set 
them to blessing mankind; if it set up what looked 
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like a kingdom of heaven on earth, it could not be a 
system of falsehood. It looked like a work of God, 
and it was reasonable for men to conclude that it was 
his work. The life and character of Jesus were 
plainly not of the world; and the new life which 
spread through his followers was plainly not of the 
world. Men and women living and dying for right- 
eousness, living and dying to do good, were a kind of 
argument not to be resisted. 

So men reason now. Genuine, transparent Chris- 
tian lives do tell against unbelief. Men and women 
who cannot argue, can live an argument; can save 
souls from doubt and infidelity by presenting a plain, 
living fact that tells of a divine cause. 

But this is not all. Christian lives make men re- 
alize that Christianity is true. Many believe intel- 
lectually in Christianity. They would argue for it if 
called on; but do not appreciate its truth. It does not 
get hold of them. They have no vivid sense of what 
it really is, or of what is involved in the admission 
that it is true. A Christian life lived before them is 
something plain and clear. There is nothing vague 
or doubtful or abstruse about it. A definition of faith 
is a shadowy, abstract thing, but a man of faith, a 
believing woman in the house day by day is better than 
a commentary. 

Christian character, again, is a saving power in the 
world because it dissuades men from sin by the power 
of contrast. What shall set free the man whom sin 
has chained in slavery? You say the grace of God. 
But how does the grace of God reach him ? Through 
the truth and the life. The divine life reaches men 
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now-a-days largely through the lives of other men. 
God's grace reaches us through others in whom it 
dwells. Just as certainly as God gives us our natural 
life through our parents, he gives us our spiritual life 
through parents, or brothers and sisters, or neighbors, 
who speak and act under the influence of Christian 
truth and the Christian life. This is part of God's 
plan for saving men from sin; that good men and 
women should so live before them as to make sin seem 
odious in the light of their Christian lives. 

This influence of Christian character, moreover, is 
fitted to reach everyone. Ever3'body can understand 
and appreciate a good life. Men are so made that they 
will admire good deeds and high character. Many 
people, from the days of the apostles to our time, 
have found in Paul's epistles some things hard to be 
understood, but nobody from that day to this has ever 
found anything hard to understand in Paul's saintly 
life and his missionary toils; in his stripes without 
measure, cheerfully endured for the sake of the truth 
and for the love of men; in his weariness and painful- 
ness; in his hunger and cold and nakedness; his shipr 
wrecks and his imprisonments; or in his meekness, his 
purity, his longsufFering, his seraphic love which sent 
him flaming round the world like the sun, carrying 
light and life to thousands who were strangers to him. 
Paul the man, Paul the lover of his fellow-man, Paul 
the suffering and toiling missionary, the martyr dying 
for the truth, everybody understands; and everybody 
feels to this day the influence of his life. It is charac- 
ter that tells when all else fails; it is character that 
lives when all else perishes and is forgotten. 
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Hence also no one can escape this power. The influ- 
ence of a Christ-like man is the more powerful and 
the more difficult to get away from because it is often 
so indirect, so unseen, stealing into the heart in so 
many unexpected ways. An argument you may 
answer, or try to answer, and imagine you have suc- 
ceeded, but a holy life is a spirit in the air; you cannot 
fight it or answer it or escape from it. It is a savor in 
the house and on the street; it is like a fragrance from 
an orchard in spring, everybody breathes it; it is like a 
breeze from the mountains on an August day, bringing 
health on its wings to bless hundreds who hardly 
think where the good breath came from or what it is. 
We all know there are people whom it is healthful to 
live with. There is such a thing as a Christian atmos- 
phere, and it is Christian lives that make it. This 
healthful influence lasts as nothing else in this world 
lasts, for it enters into the mind itself, it haunts the 
soul in memory when those from whom it came 
are far away, or have been for years silent in the 
grave. Why cannot the boy who leaves home get rid 
of the influence of his mother? She is not there; she 
is hundreds of miles away. You tremble for him, 
when you see him in new scenes beset with tempta- 
tions. But if we h^d eyes that could see spiritual 
forces, and ears that could hear the voices that ring 
through the chambers of memory, we might know 
why at the moment of temptation, when just about to 
yield, he straightens himself into sudden manliness 
of resistance and passes by unscathed and triumphant. 
We might see a radiant angel at his side; we might 
hear that voice whose tones no other angel voice can 
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equal in the music or the eloquence of love, the form, 
the voice of the un forgotten mother, whose presence 
has become to the unspoiled youth the representative . 
and reminder of the divine purity and love. Her in- 
fluence surrounds him like a cloud. I wish we could 
all believe j could realize how these good influences of 
good lives last. If we think of it, we see that influ- 
ences upon the soul are the only works of men that 
really do last. 

You may see in a museum of a neighboring city 
mummies perhaps as old as the days of Joseph. 
Marvelous survival ! Yet it is almost impossible for 
the profoundest scholar to connect with certainty those 
poor leathery hands with any deed of history or any 
work which stands to-day. But Joseph, the pure, 
strong, generous, loyal, God-fearing spirit, into how 
rpany millions of souls has the influence of his life 
entered as a divine inspiration to purity and high 
endeavor; into how many millions of young hearts has 
it entered to live in them and to work through them 
upon generations yet to come, to inspire holy lives and 
nerve to deeds of wide beneficence in those distant 
times when mummy and obelisk and pyramid may 
long have been buried in successive earthquakes 
of centuries that we have not begun to name. 

But our subject contains a very solemn caution. Let 
us listen to it as we close our meditation, '*Ye are the 
salt of the earth; but if the salt have lost its savor 
wherewith shall it be salted ? It is thenceforth good 
for nothing but to be trodden under foot of man." 

Salt is good, but any mixture under the name of 
salt, which has none of the quality of salt, any salt- 
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looking substance which has no real salt in it, is good 
for nothing. Christian character is a divinely good 
thing; a saving power in the world; but the character 
must be there. It is not a baptized man who bears 
Christ's name; not a mere believer in Christianity; 
not a man who thinks he is a Christian, who has this 
power. It is the Christian, the real possessor of the 
Christian life. And in the Christian it is what there 
is in him of Christ that does the work. I do not 
mean that no imperfect Christian can do any good; 
but that he must be a genuine Christian. 

If a lump of salt is not pure; if it has some other 
substance in it, it will preserve meats only by virtue 
of so much pure salt as it contains. So whatever else 
there is in a Christian man, he is worth to the world, 
as a saving power, just as much as there is in him of 
Christian grace. No matter how much grace he once 
had; no matter how happy an experience he once en- 
joyed; he is worth to the world just what he now is; 
no more. If the man who once had the look, the 
zeal, the hope, and apparently the life of the Christ- 
ian, is found afterward without these; if he has not 
stood the test of time; if his words, his dealings, his 
plans and aims have no Christ in them, he is good for 
nothing as a Christian; he is powerless for good to 
others. The savorless salt is good for nothing but to 
be trodden under the foot of men. 

Oh, how terribly true this is in the world! The 
man in the church who has no Christian life is cast 
out. He becomes part of the world; he is trodden 
under foot by the world. The sacred places of his 
soul are trodden over by unhallowed feet The 
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crowd tramples him down with the tread of business, 
the tramp of pleasure and the rush of greed. Genu- 
ine character is never trodden under foot. A good 
life cannot be destroyed. You might as well try to 
blot out the sun in the heavens. When men have 
seen a good deed, when they have known a good man, 
when they have witnessed a good life, they have 
caught an influence from it which has entered into 
their experience. They may cast out the good man; 
they may tread him under foot; but under their 
fiercest tread the fragrance of his virtue rises and is 
breathed abroad the more abundantly. God never lets 
the world get rid of the influence of the good man. 
It is the great ordinance of heaven which saves the 
world from utter corruption. It is the great law of 
influence which makes character immortal, even in 
this world. 

My dear brother man for whom Christ died, you 
must answer before God for all the holy influence 
which good men have exerted over you; for the 
light which has shone on you from the holy faces and 
the holy lives of father, mother, friend; from the 
lives of the humble and pure; the strong and the un- 
selfish whom you have known. They cannot save you 
against your will. The divine life breathed from the 
life of the noblest Christian man, breathed from the 
life of the Son of Man himself in its divinest power, 
can save only the soul that makes that life its own. 
You are free; and no saint can save you; no hypo- 
crite can ruin you. This is the glory and the peril of 
being a man. He who is free is responsible; his des- 
tiny God has put in his own hands. 
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The Heart and Its Treasure. 



''''For where your treasure is, tJiere ivill your heart he 
also^"* — Matt. vi. 21. 

In spite of human depravity, the best thing in the 
world is the heart of man. Disordered by sin as it is, 
it is yet the one precious thing on earth; and it is be- 
cause of its natural nobility that its fall into sin is so 
sad and its recovery so urgent. 

Why did Christ treat with such profound respect 
every specimen of humanity that he met? Was it 
because man is immortal ? That was one reason. He 
taught how everything else passes away, while man 
lives forever. ''Eternal life" were words often on his 
lips. Who can forget the harrowing pictures he 
drew of the folly and shame of fastening great hopes 
upon things which pass away, as the dew and the cloud, 
to leave the immortal want unsatisfied? He warned 
his hearers against laying up treasures on earth where 
moth and rust corrupt and where thieves break 
through and steal. An immortal being should seek 
immortal goods. There are goods that perish with the 
using and there are goods that last forever. This 
surely is a good reason for seeking the one and not the 
other, and Jesus presented this motive fully and ur- 
gently. But as a jeweler may have rings of plain gold 
and other rings set with diamonds of great price, so 
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our Lord , in presenting motives to urge us to a heav- 
enly life, deals not in one class of reasons alone, 
golden though they be, but like a skillful merchant 
brings out his chief jewel last; his great diamond, to 
lure us to make a purchase at his hands. 

This motive, this divinest reason is our text. ''For 
where your treasure is, there will your heart be also." 
The best reason for seeking that which is above 
rather than that which is below, is not that the one 
soon perishes while the other is immortal, but that 
the man's heart will rise or sink according as he has 
his chief possession above or beneath. It is the man 
himself that is at stake. The great question is 
whether that which is offered us for a possession is 
worthy of us ; whether it is fit to occupy our hearts ; 
whether the pursuit of it will keep us in a sphere, 
a world fit to live in. 

There is a world of outward things not only but of 
outward living; the husk, the shell, the clothes of the 
true life. There are things which we can get and can 
own which are no part of ourselves. He who has 
more of them is no better, no richer in himself; he 
who has less of them or none of them is no worse, no 
poorer in himself. With or without them, he is just 
the same man. I refer not merely to what is called 
fortune. We all acknowledge that the inheritance of 
millions will add nothing to our being. But it is just 
as true of rank, or office, of honor or power. They 
are outside of the man himself. 

I once heard a great orator swaying a vast audience 
as by the wand of a magician; when suddenly a hos- 
tile crowd, which had gained entrance into the hall, 
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filled the air with yells and hisses and manifold mock- 
ery, broke the spell of eloquence, organized a mur- 
derous assault and compelled the friends of the 
speaker to hurry him out of sight. Was Wendell 
Phillips less of a man, less of an orator, less of a 
philanthropist, less rich in mind, in heart, in noble 
purpose at the latter moment than at the former? 
Was Socrates less great when condemned to death by 
the Athenian Assembly than when presiding over the 
same assembly, checking by his courageous justice the 
wild passion of the hour? Our Lord himself was led 
into Jerusalem in a triumphal procession as the prom- 
ised King of Israel, with shouts and the waving of 
palms. When, five days afterward, he was led out 
through the same streets, a haggard prisoner, hooted 
at and cursed by thp mob, on the way to crucifixion, 
he had not changed; he had lost none of his wisdom, 
none of the august dignity of his person , none of the 
wealth of his matchless spirit. 

And this is the man whom the world has admired 
ever since, and whom it admires and honors more and 
more as the centuries advance, and as nations grow 
in wisdom. He was poor; he never held an office. 
When the people tried to make him king, he quietly 
walked away and left them. When he was becoming 
popular, he told the people plainly they were mista- 
ken in their opinion about him. When one suggested 
to him an easy way of gaining success, he knew it 
was the devil and bade him begone. All the things 
which the people, both high and low, were most 
excited about, he neglected. Yet remember, he 
was no eccentric, narrow or fanatical man; no ascetic 
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who fled from society; no proud or cynical despiser 
of the common people. He lived with them, felt 
for them, spent his time in going about doing them 
good. 

What was his secret? It was just the principle 
that underlies this verse that we are studying. His 
secret was the God-like nature, the value, dignity and 
royalty of the soul. He did not care for the things 
which are outside of man, but what is within the 
man. So while exhorting the people to lay up treas- 
ure, not on earth but in heaven, he was not satisfied 
with warning them that earthly treasure is eaten 
by the moth and corroded by rust, while heavenly 
treasure is safe forever; but added this mightiest of 
all reasons, "Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also." 

We could afford, perhaps, to work all our lives for 
goods that will perish soon, if that were all. It is 
bad enough to work for nothing; but that is not the 
hardest thing to do, by any means. If while we work, 
and after we have done working, we ourselves were 
thriving, and sound and safe, we might smile at losses 
of things outside of us. It is often said that the 
richest man in the world must go out of the world 
empty-handed. That is a solemn thought to one 
who is wedded to his money, but not to anyone else. 
The really awful thought is that of going out of the 
world empty-hearted; of having lived a lifetime seek- 
ing outside things and then finding suddenly, when 
death comes, not only that he can carry none of these 
outward things with him, but that he has nothing else 
to carry. And why has he nothing else? Because 
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he has not been laying up anything else. It is just 
what Christ is saying to us in this verse, ''Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also." 

I said before there are two worlds to live in even in 
this life; the world of things and the world of the 
spirit; the world without and the world within. Jesus 
seems to have thought that the worst thing that could 
befall a man was to have his heart living in the wrong 
world. Is it meant, then, that we should live alto- 
gether in the world of spirit and not at all in the 
world of the flesh? No; for that would violate our 
nature; we are both flesh and spirit; while by our 
souls we belong to the world of persons, by our bod- 
ies we belong to the world of things. 

LfOok more closely at the words of Christ here, 
"Where your treasure is," What is treasure? It is 
what a man holds dear; it is what he loves supremely; 
it is what he seeks, what he aims at; his chosen end, 
his chief good. Now, as we have bodies we have ap- 
petites, and we seek food and drink to satisfy them. 
When tired we want rest, and when sated with rest 
we desire exercise. Is that living in the lower world, 
the world of the body? Not at all, necessarily; not 
at all. We must get food and rest and sleep, and ex- 
ercise, or we shall not be able to get anything else. 
But suppose a young man only eats, rests and exer- 
cises. Then you call him a beast. But why? Be- 
cause he is denying all that is in him which is higher 
than the beast. His aim, his end, his chief good is 
that of the beast. 

But suppose he seeks things higher than these. Sup- 
pose he desires success in business, wealth, and the place 
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which wealth commands. Suppose he loves the soci- 
ety of his fellows, loves their approval, loves to 
wield power and influence among them; suppose he 
feels the stirring of the love of knowledge; sees prob- 
lems which he longs to solve, and powers of nature 
which he longs to master by discovering their secret. 
Which of the two worlds is he living in now ? I an- 
swer that you cannot tell, until you know a further 
fact about him. You can no longer call him a beast; 
you must call him a man, but what sort of a man re- 
mains to be seen. For all these motives, are mere de- 
sires, mere cravings, which stimulate him to reach out 
after things to gratify himself. 

Look into yourself and see whether that is all that 
you find there. What august form is that which you 
see towering above all these desires, and stretching a 
hand of authority over them? It is duty, that ** stern 
daughter of the voice of God," and all around her are 
attendant forms of spiritual nobility, truth, purity, 
love, self-sacrifice, faith, and the multitude of humane 
and self-forgetting affections. These constitute the 
angels of a higher world than that of mere desire, and 
they point to pursuits and aims, to treasures of which 
that lower world knows nothing. 

This heart within us is a casket of divine substance 
and heavenly mould designed to hold such gems as we 
think constitute the escutcheons of heaven's nobility. 
And when we hear Jesus say that where our treasures 
are, there will our hearts be also, we may remember 
that he means that when a young man sets his heart 
on the objects of mere earthly desire, though it be 
honor, or power, or place, or what the world calls 
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success, he falls from his high place among the sons 
of God, throws that starry casket down to the 
ground, to be filled with the mere clods of selfishness 
instead of the divine afiections and of the life that is 
eternal. 

Now let us look for a moment at some of the ways 
in which this is done. How is it that a man's heart is 
where his treasure is ? How does this exalt or degrade 
him, make him or ruin him? 

One thing strikes us at once when we ask the ques- 
tion; it is that one will be continually thinking about 
that which he values most. IF one has any great in- 
terest at stake he cannot help thinking about it. The 
candidate for high ofiice, if he has sought the position 
and greatly desires it, will have it in his thoughts as 
the chief subject all through the campaign. The spec- 
ulator in the full tide of success, and seeing before him 
the possibility of vast wealth to be gained suddenly 
by fortunate investments in grain, is likely to have his 
head as full of grain as the elevators at the water- 
side. 

Well! is there anything wrong in all this? That de- 
pends on something further. A man must think about 
his business, or he wili soon come to grief, and it 
is not a difference of occupation that makes the differ- 
ence of high and low living. The scholar, the politi- 
cian, the business man, the woman in her household 
cares, the laborer at any trade, all may have their 
special work, and at the same time may be either ex- 
alting or degrading their minds; may have low 
thoughts or high thoughts. The astronomer occupied 
with the sublimest truths of science may do his work 
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in a spirit and with governing principles which will 
set his most cherished thoughts on objects that are low 
and debasing, while the man who cleans the streets, 
who has to think of mud and rubbish and sewers, may 
have his dearest and most habitual thoughts on things 
higher than the stars, and nobler than any philosophy. 

What would seem higher than the occupation of an 
emperor of the known world ? What more lowly than 
the labor of a rude mechanic among the peasants 
of the hills? Yet when Tiberias was disgracing the 
great name of the Caesars, wallowing in sensual vice 
in his imperial robes, arid making every honest Roman 
blush, there was a young man living in a poor cottage 
among the hills of Syria, doing rough carpentering in 
that dull and despised neighborhood, to provide daily 
bread for his mother and sisters, but living amidst his 
drudgery the life of the Son of God, making his 
lowly labors as sweet and as grand as the music 
of heaven by the purity and kingliness of his soul. 
He stood upright in the light of God's countenance, 
keeping all selfish desires subdued under the scepter of 
a royal will at one with God, so that every word and 
work in house or shop seemed to say, **Lo, I come to 
do thy will, O God." This was high life indeed, in- 
troduced into the world by Jesus of Nazareth; and 
low life may perch itself upon any throne, as more 
than one of the Caesars have shown us. 

Like Jesus Christ, any youth may in any occupation 
be about his Father's business; and any youth in any 
pursuit may really be about the devil's business; and 
that business which he is really about is that which he 
seeks first; it is that which controls him, that which 
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furnishes him his ruling motive. But that which fur- 
nishes him his ruling motive is that which determines 
the undercurrent of his thoughts, and it is this under- 
current of the thoughts which makes the thinking 
noble or base. Here is the boundary between the two 
worlds that men live in. The one is the world of 
lower motives, the world of objects which our desires 
reach after for mere gratification; gain, honor, position, 
influence, and the means of supplying our own wants. 
It is the life of what is called piudence, respectability, 
prosperity. Now there is nothing divine, nothing in 
that sense manly in it; it has nothing to do with that 
higher self that feels the impulse of generosity, 
the claims of self-denial, the thrill of self-devotion to 
the good of others and the high claim of duty to men 
and the enthusiasm of loyal service to the kingdom of 
God. Paul has given us a hint as to what is the true 
sphere of thought for men: "Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port . . . think of these things." 

But still further, our feelings will be where our 
treasures are. What heights of joy and depths of sor- 
row there are for him whose affections fasten with 
passionate force upon the treasures of the home circle. 
But the principle cannot stop there; it applies to the 
central life of the soul; to the supreme love; to 
the bliss and the pain that are profoundest and most 
lasting. You see a child in a transport of delight at 
the gift of a new toy, and again in an equal transport 
of grief or anger when the toy is broken. Why do 
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you call it childish ? Not because his feelings are 
greatly moved, but because he is so much excited 
about a trifle. You would think it not at all childish 
to weep at the death-bed of a mother. 

Apply this principle to the subject before us. Is it 
worthy of a man to have his feelings, his strongest 
joys and sorrows bound up in this round of earthly 
goods? Is there no higher joy or deeper grief to 
swell one's heart than the possession or loss of those 
things that are around him? Listen, and you may 
hear among the voices of mourning that come wailing 
out of the past in the lives of historic characters, 
tones of a far deeper and manlier sorrow than the loss 
of earthly things can produce. Hear the sorrow of 
Paul,** Oh, wretched man that lam! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death ?" Hear the cry of 
David, *'Have mercy upon me, O God, according 
unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out 
all my transgressions.'' 

The same voice goes up to God from many a heart 
to-day in secret. The real saint has his own sorrows. 
There is often a season when his grief finds a voice in 
secret under the sense of sin. He is groaning not over 
losses, but over guilt and unworthiness. He has fallen 
into sin and is crushed in shame and penitence. He 
has caught the vision of God. He sees divine princi- 
ples and is amazed at their grandeur and at the depth 
to which he has fallen below them. Oh! for righteous- 
ness! Oh! for purity! Who shall deliver me from my 
guilt? Who shall lift me to the height of a godly 
character ? 

You need not stop to ask what are that man's 
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iewels, for you see where his heart is. Godliness 
is not only dearer to him than money or lands; it is 
dearer than houses or friends or enjoyments. To be 
God's friend, to be pure and consecrated to his glory, 
seems to him to be the real good for a rational spirit; 
and therefore it is at that point that sorrow can cut him 
most deeply. 

But again, where our treasure is, there will be 
our care and effort. The man's treasure is what he is 
working for, what he is striving to gain. His effort 
points to his treasure as the needle to the pole. And 
so the supreme effort, the governing aim of one's life 
points to that which he holds most precious. The 
spirit within us is too high a thing to be yoked to low 
aims and trifling efforts. The man who would be 
shocked to see a thorough -bred horse, of splendid 
form and fine organization, and almost human sense, 
tugging and moping in a treadmill, will yet seem 
wholly unaware that he himself, an immortal spirit, 
capable of being a companion of Gabriel in deeds 
of high beneficence, is harnessed with all his bright 
powers to a load of earthly trash. The loads must be 
drawn, but with the hands, not with the supreme en- 
ergies of the royal spirit. 

The artist must work in clay, but not for the sake of 
the clay, but for the sake of the form of beauty and 
the spiritual creation which stands before his inner 
vision. The things we must work in become trash 
only to the sordid spirit, to the mind that finds its end 
and aim in them. He who seeks higher good by means 
of the things he works in every day is the master 
workman of the world. He governs his labors by that 
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heavenly law by which God himself works in his 
kingdom. 

What is that law? The law of holy beneficence. 
We have a soul capable of being and of doing good; of 
having holy virtues developed in holy work that 
shall lift up the world into this divine beauty and 
blessedness; and this blessedness of holy beauty is 
an end in itself. This is gold; this is wealth; this is 
making something in life. This is what God is and 
does; this is what Christ came to exhibit and to do. 
Oh, if our hearts are of such stock as this, made for 
such an end, how do they sell their birth-right, when 
they are reduced into the service of mere earthly de- 
sire; to find no good but that of mere living and en- 
joying. 

But it is clearly implied in this saying of Christ, 
that the heart becomes more and more like that which 
it holds dear. If we are allured by earthly things, 
so as to embrace them and find our good in them, we 
become like them; we grow more earthly in our 
tastes, our sense of higher things and taste for them 
are blunted. A base choice does not merely result in 
soul-poisoning. It is itself soul-poisoning. When is 
the young man ruined? When he has lost his place, 
or wasted his property, or lies a shattered wreck on 
the shoals of dissipation ? No ! He is ruined when 
he chooses what is low, and turns his back on what is 
high and pure. His heart brutalizes itself in its own 
choice; it may take a longer or shorter time to effect 
the outward accompaniment of his ruin which the 
world sees; the angels may have wept over him long 
before his friends have ceased to count him prosper- 
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OU8. The fall of the soul is like the fall of lightning 
from the cloud; it may be all over before it makes any 
noise in the world. 

The Apostle who loved to carry the purse of the 
company, and who allowed covetousness to creep into 
his heart in spite of those heavenly principles which 
he daily heard his Master breathe in word and act, 
was gradually becoming assimilated unto the mean- 
ness and darkness of that ruling passion which 
would one day make him sell the Son of God for 
money. Judas in his fall and his despair cries to us 
to-day, ''Beware! As your treasure is, so will your 
heart be also." 

But there are happier voices singing the same 
words in our ears, as they stoop from their holy 
spheres to do errands of love. John and Peter, and 
the other companions of Jesus who found in him such 
wealth of golden goodness as captivated them, and 
became the treasure to them above all price, declare 
in the echo of their after lives how this divine princi- 
ple became a new life in them not only; but changed 
them more and more into his own likeness. To be 
like Christ became their ruling passion; Christliness 
was the pearl for which they gave up money, houses, 
friends, safety, ease, and life, and thought themselves 
rich in the exchange. 

Yes, through eternity it will still be true and will 
be a source of bliss to those who have lived the 
higher life and of grief to those who have lived the 
lower life. The one will have lost their treasures. The 
things they loved and sought on earth will have per- 
ished; yet their hearts will be the same; they will 
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have no taste for any good except that which is gone 
forever. To have lost all that we loved, and to have 
no other taste, no other love, must be misery indeed. 
But he whose treasure was heavenly cannot be 
robbed to all eternity. His heart will forever cling to 
the good, and it will be forever present in an ocean of 
rapture and a heaven of increasing beauty. Oh, 
the beauty of God as we sometimes now catch a 
glimpse of it! He who loves that beauty and has 
made it his own; how blessed shall he be; lifted up to 
see as he is seen and to know as he is known! 



CONDEMNATION THROUGH CHRIST. 



CondemnaHon Through Christ 



''''And this is the condemnation that lig^ht has come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than light 
because their deeds were evil" — John iii. 19. 

One of the expectations that some of the people of 
Israel seemed to have about the coming Messiah was 
that he would judge and condemn and punish the 
heathen. But Jesus assured Nicodemus that this was 
a mistake. Judgment was not the object of his 
coming. ''God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved." His mission was to bless. As he 
told the Rabbi who visited him, it was because "God 
so loved the world, that he gave his Son." He was 
the healer, not the smiter. He came to be smitten and 
hated, that he might save men from the stroke and 
might drive hate and violence out of the world. As 
to his judging the heathen, he announced a great prin- 
ciple of judgment which was entirely impartial. **He 
that believeth on him whom God has sent is not con- 
demned." It made no distinction between the heathen 
and the men of Israel. Under the Messiah none are 
condemned who receive him. 

But he goes further still. He unfolds the principle 
of judgment in a way to make it seem to bear even 
harder on the Jew than on heathen in some cases, 
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and that not by partiality but from its very impar- 
tiality. 

But how was this? If Jesus came not to judge but 
to save, why should he say anything about judgment ? 
And why lay down any principles of judgment? Be- 
cause salvation could not, in the nature of the case, be 
unconditional. It was not a tree or a stone or a beast 
that was to be saved, but a man; a rational mind; a 
moral being; and the saving of him consisted largely 
in bringing about a moral result, a rational effect in 
him. 

What did mankind need to be saved from? From 
two things. First from a state of disfavor, a state of 
condemnation in the sight of God; and secondly from 
a corrupted character, with all the natural effects of 
corruption. But if a man is in a wrong state of mind, 
if he is in a wrong attitude toward the law of God, 
which is the law of right, how is he to be got out of 
that attitude without his own consent? How is a ra- 
tional being to be changed in character, an impure 
man to be made pure, a disobedient man to be made 
obedient, a man who chooses evil to be made to choose 
good against his will ? Salvation from sin could not 
be given, could not be offered unconditionally. The 
very idea would be absurd and the fact impossible. 

It is the same with the favor of God. How can 
that be offered and given without conditions? Can 
you approve of that which seems to you to be bad? 
Can you, by a mere act of your will, justify to your- 
self and take into your confidence and esteem a man 
whom you see to be wicked and false and odious, and 
who refuses every effort of yours to recover him from 
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his perverse mind? Well, if you cannot do it, I 
would say with all reverence that God cannot do it any 
easier than you. It is just as absurd and therefore 
just as impossible for him as for you or me. Hence, 
saying nothing about God's disposition, it is impossi- 
ble, in the nature of the case, that men should be 
saved either from sin or from condemnation, except 
on condition of their acceptance of the salvation. And 
so, when Jesus said, **He that believeth is not con- 
-demned," he was forced to add the alternative, '*He 
that believeth not is condemned already, because 
he hath not believed on the name of the only be- 
gotten Son of God." 

Though he did not come as a Judge, but only as a 
Savior; though his work was not judgment, but 
charity, yet judgment could not be removed, could not 
be prevented by mere charity. There would be judg- 
ment and condemnation if that character continued 
^which called for condemnation. 

But this is not all. Would the charity attempted 
have no further effect upon the judgment? Would 
the unsuccessful attempt to save the man leave him 
just as it found him? Jesus adds these solemn words, 
**And this is the condemnation that light has come in- 
to the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil." 

The judgment of which he speaks here was not 
merely in spite of the attempted charity, but because 
of it. The great work of blessing attempted is the 
occasion of a new judgment, and may result in a new 
condemnation. This new condemnation is so great, so 
peculiar that Jesus says nothing about any other. He 
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speaks as if his coming and his gospel of salvation 
puts men upon a new probation, and >n their case the 
new overshadows the old. The heathen stand where 
they stood before; the Jew to whom Christ came, and 
the man of Christendom to-day have left their old 
standing-ground, and have either gone higher or 
lower according to the response they have piade to 
this new light and this new act of divine goodness. 

The doctrine we have, then, in this verse is 
condemnation through Christ. Christ by being the 
light of the world may become the occasion of a new 
condemnation. 

Let us meditate a few moments on the principle 
here announced. See how all gifts involve judgment. 
Look at our own judgment of our fellows. A half 
idiot everybody judges with lenity. If he does not 
exhibit great virtues or perform great deeds no one 
condemns him, for the gifts were wanting. But how 
different our judgment concerning a man of Byron*s 
genius or Aaron Burr's great abilities and opportuni- 
ties. You remember our Lord's parable of the talents. 
First came the gift, the endowment, the capital; af- 
terwards came the account, the reckoning, the judg- 
ment, the approval or condemnation. It is the gift 
that brings on the judgment. We call a man happy 
on account of his advantages. It is fortunate, we 
think, for one to be born in a land like this, in a 
favored community, of parents who are able to- 
give him the best home training and the best ad- 
vantages of education and to put him under the best 
influences. 

Compare him, inj:his respect, with a child of a sav- 
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age father and mother. Who can estimate the differ- 
ence in the advantages of the two? But see how, in 
the estimation of everyone, the advantages are 
attended by responsibility as the man is attended by 
his shadow. If the child of the savage grows up ig- 
norant, we excuse him; if the other grows up igno- 
rant, we condemn him. And this is his condemnation, 
that 'a great advantage was given him and he threw it 
away. Now, I suppose we all agrcQ that the greatest 
advantages God gives to men are their moral and re- 
ligious blessings. I need not stop to show how much 
more valuable virtue is than property or even talents 
or intelligence. And yet it may be important to re- 
mind you that the greater the value of virtue, the 
greater the value of the helps to virtue which God 
has given. If a man's character is so much more 
precious than everything else about him, the advan- 
tages which God has given him for getting and keep- 
ing a good character are as much more precious, as 
much greater gifts than all other advantages. 

When a niurderer stands on the gallows, if he con- 
fesses that he was reared in a virtuous home; that his 
parents were pious, and all his early associations 
were good and pure, how differently we regard him 
from another who suffers for the same crime, who was 
a street boy in the worst ward of a great city, a child 
of shame, born among curses and kicked out into the 
street from a home that was only a d^n of thieves. 
Moral advantages we all feel are the greatest gifts of 
God; and we condemn men for breaking over them 
into wickedness. We use these advantages as argu- 
ments against the man who has broken over them. 
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We condemn him according to the extent of his ad- 
vantages. 

But there is one advantage that seems to include all 
others. It is what we call light. We mean by it 
knowledge of the truth; knowledge of what is right; 
knowledge of duty. This light separates men from 
brutes. Some light is in us all; it is an attribute of 
the human soul. We call it conscience. But it is 
right here that . accountability begins. Why don't 
we judge the brutes? Why don't we seize and put 
upon trial the horse that has run away with a carriage 
and killed a man ? For the same reason that we don't 
try the locomotive that ran off an embankment and 
killed a dozen passengers. The horse we do not re- 
gard as a moral being; for he has no rational light in 
him; no knowledge of moral distinctions. We pass 
no judgment upon him. We only say he is unsafe. 
But how is it when a man kills another? You judge 
him, you condemn him, because there is light in him. 
He knows good and evil. He has a conscience, there- 
fore his act is sin. It is as if there were a light hung 
up within him showing right and wrong, and the 
man has chosen wrong. His power to see and choose, 
this inward conviction of right and wrong, which 
lifts us up so high above the brutes, which constitutes 
us in the image of God, and makes us capable of the 
greatest beauty and nobility, becomes the standard of 
judgment. Because we see written upon our hearts 
in letters of light that divine word, *'I ought," we 
are therefore accountable. The moment that sove- 
reign word is seen by a child, accountability begins. 
The moment we recognize this conscience in the child 
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we inevitably begin to judge him as a moral being. 
We call his action good or bad according as he follows 
this command; this "I ought" which is revealed with- 
in him. Thus judgment begins with light, as the 
shadows begin to appear with sunrise. 

But in this respect there are great differences be- 
tween men. Let us apply to this part of the subject 
the test already proposed. Think of the condition of 
a child born and reared in vice; and contrast with it 
that of a child born in the purest Christian home. 
Who can measure the difference? But when the child 
has grown to manhood, and has turned out well or ill, 
w^e inevitably begin to pass judgment upon him; and in 
this judgment of him what do we say of the great 
blessing of light.? Ah! the blessing immediately 
turns into a witness. We ask at once, Did he know ? 
Was he enlightened? 

If the favored child did well, you say, **He ought 
to have done well, he had every advantage. He 
lived in the atmosphere of purity and love; he read 
all that was holy every day in his mother's face; les- 
sons of virtue were always ringing in his ears." If 
this child turns out ill, we turn all these advantages 
against him. We say, ^*He sinned against knowl- 
edge. It was not in the dark that he went astray. 
He turned out of the right path not because he was 
blind. Thus saying notching of God's judgment, we 
ourselves, in judging each other, do make the 
light an argument for guilt. This great blessing of 
knowledge does condemn, does curse the receiver, 
even in our estimation, unless he has walked accord- 
ing to it. And such, too, is the judgment of God. 
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If he judged on any other principle we should feel 
shocked; the fundamentals of morality would seem to 
shake and crumble under our feet. 

Here then we find the principle on which rests the 
great truth of our text; the doctrine of condemnation 
through Christ i^ simply an application, a necessary 
consequence of this familiar principle of responsibility 
for light. Because Jesus is the light of the worlds he 
may become the condemnation of the world. 

I need not stop to show in detail how he was the 
light of the world. The story is too long and we 
know it well enough. How at his coming the day- 
light broke over a world in darkness; the knowledge 
of God; the knowledge of sin; the knowledge of for- 
giveness; the knowledge of salvation; the vision of 
divine purity, of divine justice, of divine love; the 
way of life for man; the new kingdom; the father- 
hood of God; the brotherhood of man; the value and 
destiny of the soul; the glory for which we were 
made; the reunion of earth and heaven in the atone- 
ment between man and God! How all this I'ose like 
the sun in the east after a night of despair ! 

God sent him as such a light, and since he has come 
the world cannot be as it was before. Having come 
he does and will shine; he does and will enlighten. 
We, to-day, whether we will or not, are standing in 
the broad noon-day of this* Sun of Righteousness. 
His light floods us. We were born in it; we have 
grown up in it. 

The ideas which Christ taught; the thoughts he ex- 
pressed, the truths he spoke, fill the air of this Chris- 
tian land. His sayings have become household words 
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through Christendom, his parables have fixed them- 
selves in our language. The events of his life in 
which his example shines have become the common 
stock of speakers, and writers, from the mother who 
sings them to her babe, to the statesman who weaves 
them into the orations that make the highest eloquence 
of the Senate. Christ is the light of the world to- 
day. Doesn't everybody among us talk Christian vir- 
tue? How well we all talk! How much virtue we 
advocate ! How much Christian truth we under- 
stand and believe! No matter what a man's practice 
may be, no matter what particular errors he may hold, 
or what particular evils he may defend, he holds on the 
whole Christian principles and will claim as his own the 
very principles which Christ introduced into the lan- 
guage and the life of men. In the main, everybody 
talks Christianity. Intellectually, we are Christianly 
enlightened. We admire, too, all that is Christian. 
We cannot help it. Everybody among us not only 
sees the light of Christ, but confesses to himself that 
it is light. 

But what an awful responsibility is here acknowl- 
edged. For the light was given for the single pur- 
pose of enlightening men inwardly. Christ showed 
us our Father in heaven, not that we might be able to 
discuss theology but that we might run to his paternal 
arms. He showed us holiness not that we might be 
able to give a cold definition of it, but that we might 
embrace it. He showed us what sin is, not as a point 
of philosophy or a thing to be moralized over, but as 
a thing to fiee from. He made and pointed out a 
way of salvation, of pardon for sin, not to furnish a 
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beautiful theory, but to save us out of sin, to help us 
escape from condemnation. This light is law; it con- 
fronts us with a demand. 

There are some truths which are merely speculative; 
we may see them, hear them, think of them, admire 
and enjoy them for the hour, and then turn from them 
to something else, as if we had never heard of them. 
But moral truths are very different. All truths 
indeed are sovereign in a sense;, they have claims on 
the intellect. But moral truths differ from all others 
in this; that they have authority to command obedi- 
ence. Light, moral and religious light, is the voice 
of the King of kings. It carries-in itself its royal au- 
thority, and neglect of it, knowledge of it, that is not 
followed by obedience is treason. Our intelligence 
that we are proud of, the intelligence with which we 
can converse on moral and religious subjects, our 
knowledge and admiration of the high principles of 
Christianity, are condemning witnesses, testifying^ 
that we are inexcusable if we do not obey the truth. 

But all this is involved in the highest degree in the 
rejection of the gospel of Christ. For this is the re- 
sistance of the highest and most powerful motives 
that can ever be brought to bear upon rational minds* 
Because God sent his Son not to condemn, but to save 
from condemnation; because, in his mercy, whosoever 
believeth in him is not condemned; therefore, he that 
believeth not, he that rejects the new righteousness, 
is condemned already with the saddest condemnation 
that can fall upon a human soul. He has resisted the 
redeeming love of God. 

How righteous, then, is this condemnation I For 
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why is it that one does reject the righteousness of 
God? Hear the answer of Jesus. **This is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than light." They rejected 
the light because they loved the darkness. 

What other reason could there be? Here are the 
two, light and darkness; they are opposites. To re- 
sist the one is to choose the bther. If a man refuses the 
one it is because he loves the other. I do not mean 
that he admires sin, or that he loves it for its own 
sake as we may suppose the devil does. Men are not 
devils. When we sin, we sin, not for the sake of sin- 
ning, but for the sake of some enjoyment or to satisfy 
some desire, which in itself may be well enough, but 
to indulge which, then and there, is to violate some- 
supreme obligation. The two courses are before him 
and he takes the one because, on the whole, he- 
chooses it; on the whole he loves that course better. 
He who rejects the light may acknowledge its beauty 
and excellence, but on the whole he prefers not to ac- 
cept it with its demands. In the sense in which Jesus- 
means it, he loves darkness better. A man may ad- 
mire and praise the light all his life and yet be stead- 
ily pressing down into the darkness; just as he may 
admire the sunrise, and with his eye backward on the 
golden gates of the morning may walk straight and 
deliberately into a coal mine to spend his day in the 
deepest caverns of that underworld. Admiration i&. 
one thing, love is another thing. Love involves- 
choice. Love of the truth involves the use of the 
truth. 

It is well to look carefully at this truth, for it may 
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«ave us from some dangerous mistakes about the nature 
and extent of our accountability. It may save us 
from shielding ourselves under a plausible objection 
against the doctrine of the fall. Some one will say, 
**If Adam fell, that is not my fault, but my mis- 
fortune. Shall I be held accountable for it?" To such 
an one I would say, this is not the charge Christ 
makes against you to-day. His heavy charge is that 
you yourself are sinning against the light; it is that 
he has come to relieve you both of misfortune and of 
sins, and you will not let him. Your great condemna- 
tion now is not that Satan ruined Adam, but that Christ 
has come to destroy the works of Satan and remedy 
the ruin of the fall in your heart, and you have not 
allowed him to enter with his divine life and light. 
Perhaps another is quieting himself with another 
form of the same objection. He says, **If I am sinful 
and was born so, why should I be blamed for it ?" I 
answer as before, "This is not the charge which God 
makes against you to-day. His charge is that light 
has come into the world; that a deliverer is here; that 
righteousness is provided; and that you are not saying, 
^'Let this deliverer help me; let this righteousness be 
mine." We have received from God the glorious at- 
tribute of freedom; and with it we have received, 
of necessity, the awful responsibility of freedom. The 
gift brings its peril. Just so we have received from 
him this new gift of an offered Savior; but with it we 
received, in our freedom, the new accountability; the 
liability to a new judgment and a new condemnation, 
if we reject him. We have received this new revela- 
tion with all its power to enlighten, to justify and to 
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«ave; but with it the frightful power to sink us into a 
new death and a new and worse condemnation, if we 
abuse it. In this there is nothing strange, nothing 
arbitrary, nothing unreasonable, nothing that is 
peculiar to revealed religion. It is simply according 
to the nature of free minds. Is any one ready to say 
that, on this principle, it would be better not to hear 
the gospel? You might just as well say that all 
blessings are curses ^ since their abuse makes a man 
worse. The truth is that, with free minds, every 
l)lessing contains in it a possible curse; the greater the 
blessing abused, the greater the sin; the greater the 
-good resisted, the greater the evil of resisting it. You 
can never attempt to make a rational being better, 
without running the risk of making him worse. This 
l)elongs to the nature of things. It is no more so in 
religion than in anything else. So it must needs be 
that this grandest gift of God, so radiant with the 
light of his countenance, so glowing with the love of 
his paternal heart, so rich with saving and sanctifying 
power, will increase the responsibility of every one to 
whom it comes; and if rejected, as the free soul can 
Teject it, will become an avalanche of new guilt, to 
rsink that soul into deeper and darker condemnation. 

We see here an answer, and how sadly true an 
-answer, to him who is offended at the idea that God 
-can condemn anybody. God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved. He sent him in pure 
love; because he so loved the world. The condemna- 
tion is produced naturally, necessarily, by the man's 
own rejection of the gift of infinite love; and the con- 
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demnation is so great, because God's gift and God'si 
love were so great. God meant it for salvation. Man 
turns it into a curse. 

If vre are condemned for this, how great and how 
just the condemnation! If this is our condemnation, it 
is so plainly just, that \ve ourselves at the last 
great day will be constrained to say to our Judge ^ 
*'Thy judgment is just." 

And all the universe, lifting up the voice in ever- 
lasting echo to the voice of the Judge, will pro- 
nounce the same sentence, to his honor and to our 
shame, *'Thy judgment is just!" 



KINSHIP TO CHRIST. 



Kinship to Christ 



^^And he stretched forth his hands towards his disciples^ and 
saidy Behold my mother and my brethren. For whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in heaven , the same is my 
brother and sister and mother" — Matt. xii. 49, 50. 

Some things in the life of Jesus we can understand^ 
they are so human. Other things are intelligible be- 
cause they are so divine; they so satisfy our idea of the 
divine character. But there is a class of his sayings 
and doings which present peculiar difficulties, because 
in them the divine and the human seem so blended 
that we are at a loss to know what in them is divine 
and what human. There are scenes in which human 
relationships are concerned, in which human thoughts 
and feelings are exhibited, but are thrust into the back- 
ground by the manifest Godhead of this Son of man ; 
and we in our narrow and human thinking at times 
fancy that we see contradiction. Jesus displays divine 
virtues which dazzle our eyes, so that we cannot see 
plainly how consistent they are with those human 
virtues which they seem to obscure. The scene in 
the text and context is such an one. Jesus is repre- 
sented as receiving a visit from his mother and breth- 
ren while he was surrounded by a multitude to whom 
he had been preaching. These relatives, after how 
long a separation, or from how great a distance we 
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know not, came to the place where he was, and find- 
ing a great concourse of people about him, were unable 
to get near him. So, standing on the outskirts of the 
crowd, they made known who they were, and that 
they wished to see and speak with this great son and 
brother of the family. 

The multitude, already excited with admiration for 
the wonderful prophet and miracle- worker, and filled 
with curiosity, soon heard it whispered from one 
to another, '*His mother is here and his brothers." 
How all eyes would be turned toward the honored 
family at that announcement. What mother in that 
company did not envy Mary as she stood and asked 
some bystander, **Will you tell the prophet Jesus that 
his mother is here ?" Men and women looked with a 
curious interest upon those brothers and sisters who 
were so highly honored as to be of the family of this 
Jesus who was drawing after him thousands of 
admiring followers. How many a father in the ages 
before had prayed that the coming Messiah might be 
of his descendants! How many a mother had hoped 
for the honor which Mary now enjoyed ! To be of the 
family of the Messiah was the highest of all Jewish 
ambitions. It was felt a high honor even to be of that 
nation for which such glory was in store, especially to 
live in the days when that glory should be revealed, to 
-have a place in this new kingdom of the Messiah, 
which, like the stone cut out of the mountain, should 
become a great mountain and fill the whole earth. 
But to be actually one of this most royal family, a 
brother or sister or mother of the coming king of 
Jerusalem, there was nothing in the world which a 
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J«w would not have sacrificed for the sake of that 
highest connection with royalty. 

So it was tfiat the people that day admired and 
envied this fortunate family of Nazareth, when they 
made themselves known as the near kindred of Jesus 
Christ. The crowd was so dense that they could not 
^et near to him, and someone far within, elbowing his 
way through, proud to carry such a message, came 
running to Jesus in obsequious eagerness, saying, 
**Master, behold thy mother and thy brethren stand 
without desiring to speak with thee." 

All eyes were turned with curiosity to see how the 
^^at prophet would meet his family. But instead of 
moving toward them, or manifesting any pleasure at 
their arrival, he stretched forth his hand toward the 
little company of his humble disciples, who sat near 
him, and pointing the eyes of the great crowd to them, 
said, '* Behold my mother and my brethren." 

The crowd was disappointed; some doubtless were 
offended and asked, **What! is he ashamed of his 
family.'* In his greatness has he forgotten his mother?" 
Perhaps most of us have felt that there was a little 
harshness in this answer of Jesus. But we remember 
that this was the same Jesus who wept at the grave of 
Lazarus, and who on his cross, expiring in his agony, 
tenderly committed that same mother to the care of his 
beloved disciple. No! Jesus was not ashamed of his 
mother and brethren, neither did he forget them. 
These human ties in him were both tender and strong; 
but he was then, as through all his career, sacrificing 
the lesser to the greater; the lower to the higher; 
stifling for the ci»ocnent his personal affection for the 
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sake of wakening in the minds of his felTow-men the 
consciousness of a nobler and heavenlier tie; allowing- 
even, for the moment, a shadow to fall over this fa- 
miliar and narrow, though tender relation ,^ in order 
that he might hold up, in the clear light of hearv^en, the 
grandest truth which has ever been revealed to man,, 
the fatherhood of God and the possible son&hip of 
human souls. 

See the soldier at the door of his dwelling, with 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, clineing to- 
him weeping. The drums are beating; his regiment 
is starting, and with desperate resolution he tears him- 
self from their embraces, seizes his musket and is 
gone. He is not hard hearted. There were tears on 
his cheeks when he said, *'Good bye." You say that 
the tenderer the tie, the deeper the affection which he 
denied, the nobler was the sacrifice, the sublimer the 
devotion to a higher, a broader cause. So Christ only 
checked the promptings of family aflTection and 
seemed for a time even to violate its dictates, in order 
that he might open men's eyes to a Mghei and far 
nobler circle of relationships. 

We call men brothers who are born of the same 
parents. But mankind had practically forgotten that 
they were all brethren; all children of the same 
Father in heaven. In this sense they were all Jesui&* 
brethren and sisters. For he became » m^n, boirn of ar 
woman. He connected himself withj o«w race,, taking 
on all the essential conditions of huaaanity, and was. 
thus one of this great brotherhood. When, therefore, 
such interest was manifested by the people in his 
mother and brethren of Nazareth, be,, in the largeness 
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of his love, availed himself of that opportunity to say 
to them that he was a brother to them all; that his 
Father was their Father. 

But he went further than this. He had a relation- 
ship to tell them of more royal still. He had come to 
found on earth a family of God, children not by birth 
only, but by adoption also. This tie was one of char- 
acter, which is the consanguinity of souls. There is 
a higher law of relationship than that of descent. So 
Christ said to the Jews, '* Think not to say within 
yourselves, we have Abraham to our Father, for God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham." And Paul said to them, that the truest sons of 
Abraham are they whose souls are kindred with his; 
who have* his faith and love to God. 

Kinship is marked by resemblance; and the moment 
we look away from the fleshly to the intellectual and 
moral nature of men, we see this to be the great idea 
of kin. We speak of kindred spirits, kindred thoughts 
and truths; and we can understand how there may be 
among the spirits in heaven and on earth, and those 
yet to be created, a family united by this golden tie of 
brotherhood, the consanguinity of heart and mind. 

Who knows but that this highest order of relation- 
ship is the true, immortal and substantial unity, the 
brotherhood of souls of which these earthly ties of 
consanguinity are shadows and symbols. Who shall 
say that the family on earth is not a temporary insti- 
tution of God designed partly, if not chiefly, to 
shadow forth that higher relation ; to enable us to un- 
derstand and to educate us for the new family of kin- 
dred spirits in which we may be in the highest sense 
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and forever sons of God and brothers and sisters of 
him who is both Son of God and Son of man ? 

It was for this that Jesus Christ became a man, and 
lived among men; that he might open the way into 
this brotherhood, might explain its nature, and win 
men into it. Jesus Christ taught us on earth by his 
life and words what it is for a man to be a son of God; 
what it is for one of us to be his brother, to belong to 
this royal family of the universe, recognized through- 
out the empire of God as the earthly brethren of that 
glorious prince who, for a season, blessed this world 
with his presence. One of the clearest of these utter- 
ances is the one made on this occasion when his rela- 
tives according to the flesh visited him. Stretching 
forth his hand toward his disciples, those who had im- 
bibed his spirit, he said, "Behold my mother and my 
brethren^ For whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother." 

But look more particularly at this tie and test of 
brotherhood to Jesus. *' Whosoever will do the will of 
my Father in heaven, the same is my brother." How 
is this? How does this obedience make us brothers 
and sisters of Jesus? Go to his words and life for the 
answer. I think that anyone who examines carefully 
the general drift of Christ's teaching concerning him- 
self will find this a most prominent, if not the most 
prominent, idea contained in it, his doing his Father's 
will; his obedience to that will during his life. He 
said, "My meat is to do the will of him that sent me 
and to finish his work." "I came down from heaven, 
not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
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me." **He that sent me is with me. The Father hath 
not left me alone; for I do always those things that 
please him." In his agony in the garden he prayed, 
*'If it be possible, let this cup pass from me. Never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt." And in 
respect to the same event, his crucifixion, which was 
the finishing of that will of his Father, he said, 
''Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life. This commandment have I received of 
my Father." And at the final consummation he said, 
**I have glorified thee on the earth. I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do." How com- 
pletely do all these sayings, and his whole life too, 
accord with the announcement which he made pro- 
phetically by the mouth of the Psalmist, '*Lo, I come 
to do thy will, O God." We see, then, that Christ's 
predominant sentiment was filial obedience to God the 
Father. The text then tells us that whoever has this 
filial spirit towards God is a brother or sister of Jesus 
Christ. Whoever has towards God the heart of a 
child, has. the spirit of the Son of God, is related to 
him in soul; whoever doeth the will of God is Jesus' 
brother. 

But the sentiment of which the text speaks is not 
filial obedience in general, but filial obedience to God 
in particular; the doing of God's will because it is 
what it is; supreme devotion to God because he is 
what he is. 

What, then, is this will of our Father in heaven? In 
the case of Christ the divine will was that through 
him the world should be redeemed. The plan of re- 
demption was part of that will, and Jesus, in doing 
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that will, devoted himself to this stupendous work of 
divine beneficence. 

But this is only one of God's plans, one embodi- 
ment of his will. God is a name of the infinite good. 
Whatever we can conceive that is good and desirable 
for the universe of being, that is part of the divine 
will. Whatever plans are wisest for securing each 
highest good for the universe, these are parts of the 
divine will. If God is infinitely just, he desires and 
wills that which is absolutely right in every possible 
case. If he is infinitely good, he wills all possible 
good, and into his will can never enter anything 
which is not infinitely benevolent. If he is infinitely 
wise, he wills all possible good in the wisest possible 
manner. 

It is because God is such a being that his name is 
Father. The sacred associations of that name Christ 
employed to elevate our conception of the character 
of God and his relation to ourselves. And because 
he is the all-perfect Father, the true place of every 
rational creature is that of a child. To do God's will 
is the highest end at which we can aim. Christ came 
doing this will; not as Pharaoh did it, unwittingly, God 
turning his evil into the good of his divine purpose; 
not as Balaam did it, wittingly, but unwillingly; but 
-with supreme joy, choosing his Father's will with the 
heart of a child, making it his meat and drink and 
supremely devoting himself by doing and enduring all 
that will. His was the obedience of love. All that 
God is he saw, and all that he saw he loved. We, from 
the standpoint of our sinful experience, are prone to 
associate with the word will, the Will of God, more or 
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less of arbitrariness. We do not rise to the conception 
of that liberty which belongs to the love of God's will. 
You have known a person of fine ear and taste en- 
tranced with delight at the perfect execution of some 
masterpiece of music; or an artist moved to tears of 
enthusiastic delight on beholding some rare painting. 
Such to the soul of Jesus was the will of God , beauti- 
ful beyond all that we can conceive, for his divine 
eyes saw its beauty. The spirit that animates all the 
divine purposes, as well as the stupendous and beau- 
tiful plan by which that will works out its ends, he 
loved as no artist ever loved beauty, as no ear ever 
loved harmony. Loving divinely with all his great 
soul, he was able to understand and to delight in that 
love which is the essence of God's infinite will. 
As one crystal stream running into another and lost 
in it; as one sweet voice blending with another and 
vanishing in it; so was Christ's will in perfect accord 
with the will of God, one with it and lost in it. 

What is God's will.'^ Love. That word describes 
•everything in God and in his works and ways. But 
this was the spirit of Christ also; and by being thus 
perfect in love he was a perfect Son, perfect in the 
likeness of the Father and perfect in filial oneness 
with that Father's will. To do that will, to join in 
and serve that scheme of boundless benevolence, he 
came down to live and suffer and die on earth. 

Who, then, is a brother of this Son of God? It is he 
who not only has a filial spirit towards God, bows 
-with deference to the divine will, but is also enam- 
ored of that will; loves that which God aims at; is 
in sympathy with him in his feelings and in his plans; 
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who chooses the good and loves God's way of accom- 
plishing it; whose will is not only subordinate to the 
will of God, but swallowed up in it^ lost in it. 

Just so far as one by this self-annihilation does 
God's will is he of kindred heart with Christ. Just 
so far as the work which God lays upon him is su- 
premely chosen as his work; so far as the burdens 
which God lays upon his shoulders are freely chosen 
and carried as his burdens; so far as the path which 
God marks out is that in which he gladly walks, so 
far is he Christ's brother. In doing God's will he 
walks in the steps and breathes the spirit of Jesus, an.d 
thereby shows the family likeness. Jesus will own 
him as a brother. God will recognize him as a son. 

But what a truth have we here! The text is one of 
those Pisgah summits of revelation on which we may 
stand and see over into the promised land. It tells us 
of a new family circle of which Christ is the center,, a 
circle of kindred souls. 

On the earth there are myriad of families, but from 
them all Christ would form one royal family, bound 
together by loyalty to the one Father, from whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named; a loyalty 
rooted in love to him who is love, and which makes- 
themall one in heart with Jesus Christ, who is the per- 
fect embodiment of the divine love. Whoever delights 
to do that will is one of that family. Of whatever 
kindred or tongue, in whatever age he may live, if his 
soul is attuned in harmony to God's will, he is of tbe 
royal family, and can claim Jesus Christ as his brother. 
And it is a real family, more real, more noble, more 
enduring than the families of earth. These little 
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circles here below are united but for a brief day; one 
link is broken and the circle is severed, and then 
another and another till it all has melted away. These 
families seem almost like shadows; their ties almost a 
mockery, so brittle, so soon and so certainly broken. 
But the family of Jesus is immortal. It is not a group 
of perishing frail mortals; it is not constituted by the 
tie of birth which snaps asunder at the touch of death, 
but being a family of souls, constituted by the tie of 
spiritual affinity, it lives so long as spirit lives. The 
relationship is imperishable and unchangeable, because 
it is the kinship of virtue which is eternal. 

The circle, therefore, occupies two worlds, spanning 
the expanse which separates earth from heaven. The 
world changes, generations pass away, nations rise 
and fall, but the family of Christ endures. While one 
generation after another passes away, that family 
circle is never broken, for the dying only pass over to 
the other side. Christ, the center of the circle, has 
himself gone over. He said as he departed, **In my 
Father's house are many mansions; I go to prepare a 
place for you." 

"One family we dwell in him; 
One church above, beneath; 
Though now divided hy the stream, 
The narrow stream of death. 

One army of the living God, 

To his command we bow; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 

And part are crossing now." 
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The Student an Object of Christian 
Interest 



** Then Jesus, beholding him, loved him.^'' — Mark x. 21. 

**What good thing shall I do?" That question 
was enough of itself to interest Jesus in the youth 
who asked it. Commend me to him who in the 
opening of life longs to do something good. There is 
a fresh breath of heaven that the child brings with 
him into the world and breathes out in the childish 
aspiration to do something good. He may soon for- 
get it. It may be only a momentary dream, after 
which he may awake to find himself in a selfish and 
sordid world and to become part of it. But the wish 
that he felt for the moment was something divine ; 
the whisper of God in the soul. No wonder that 
Jesus looked on the young man who spoke out such 
a wish and loved him. 

But aside even from this there are reasons enough 
why the great heart of the Son of man might go out 
toward the youth. And the words have come to me 
as very instructive to us and very suggestive as we sit 
here to-day, this day of prayer for colleges. Let us 
repeat them once more and think of them; 

"Then Jesus, beholding him, loved him." Why 
should the people care for young men? Why espe- 
cially should they care for that class of young men for 
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whom institutions are founded, for whom buildings 
are raised all over the land? Why should the 
Church of God care for them? Why set apart a day 
sacred in her calendar to prayer for them? And why 
should they care for themselves? Why should they 
think themselves worthy of their own most vigilant 
and resolute attention ; worthy the spending of a 
day in the season in taking their celestial bearings, 
spying through the telescope on this annual mountain 
of God the sweep of the future years and the vision of 
heights far away beyond the clouds and the setting 
sun? Why is it? To answer we have only to look 
at the person himself of whom we speak. We shall 
find him demanding all this interest for his own sake, 
for the sake of the world, and for the sake of God's 
claim upon his child. 

I. For his own sake first. Look at him. Who is 
he? 

I. First, a man. One of the chief characteristics 
of Jesus was his way of looking at mankind. Every- 
body was interesting to him, because he was chiefly 
interested not in the accidents in which people dif- 
fered, but in the great features in which they were all 
alike ; the humanity in them. If that young ruler 
imagined that Jesus cared for him because he was a 
nobleman's son, or because he knew more than the 
young men around him, he was greatly mistaken. 
There was not an outcast whom he did not care for. 
He was always finding jewels in the dust of the 
world's highway that men were trampling over in 
their blindness. Thoreau was asked one day by 
a person who was making a collection of antiqui- 
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ties, "Where can Indian arrow-heads be found?** 
" Here, " said the eccentric philosopher, and stooping 
down picked up one from the dust at his feet. 

So Jesus never needed to travel far to find interest- 
ing specimens of humanity ; they were there, meeting 
him at every street corner, standing in every door- 
way, and looking at him from the rags of every 
beggar. Why was this? Because the chief interest 
in the world, the only grand interest centers in man- 
kind. Diamond difiers from diamond, but the great 
thing in each is that it is a diamond and not a worth- 
less stone. 

Men differ in amount of endowment, but their chief 
glory is the God -like endowment of a human soul. 
And this is what caught the eye of Jesus everywhere. 
How many years those farmers in western Pennsylva- 
nia plowed their fields unaware of the vast wealth 
which lay beneath them in the rocky caverns of oil 
which should light the world. Jesus saw in every 
common man, in the hovel or in the market, a son of 
God, a prince strayed from his inheritance ; a Nebu- 
chadnezzar in the fields all unconscious of his great- 
ness. He looked on him and loved him, because he 
saw what there was in him. 

2. But this reminds us of the particular case before 
us; it was 2i young man. Age has its own glory, its 
own interest. We uncover our heads before it. It is 
the embodied wealth and wisdom of experience. But 
its voyage is just ending ; its earthly path is behind it. 
The old man is venerable for what he has seen and 
what he has done ; the youth is venerable for what he 
may be. The life of the aged cannot be changed. 
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Its dangers and possibilities are over for this world ; 
its destiny even for eternity is probably settled. You 
see the vessel coming into port ; whether staunch or 
shattered it has left all the seas of its adventures 
behind it; they may rage or laugh, but all their 
voices are now unheeded. But the new ship that is 
just starting for untried seas ; the May Flower that 
puts out from port with the destinies of more than a 
new world entrusted to it ; with all the rocks ahead 
and not behind, with all the glories that may he^ 
flitting and beckoning through the mists and over the 
billows of the deep sea — this sight stirs, and ought to 
stir, our hearts as nothing else can which God has 
permitted us to see. 

The dramatist of humanity may well exclaim, 
*' What a piece of work is man ! How noble in 
reason, how infinite in faculties! In action how like 
an angel ! In apprehension how like a God." But a 
commencing man : this divinest work just begun, 
which is to be made or marred — this needs more 
than a poet of humanity to express the solemnity of 
its interest for him who loves his race. I will trust 
none but the Son of God to tell me how I ought to 
look upon it. He answers with a look. He looked 
upon the young man and loved him. He answers 
again in words. *^ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose himself? " 

The precious freight which this Mayflower carries 
over the world's sea is the man himself. But what is 
that self, which God has entrusted to the keeping of 
every young man ? It is not the self of to-day but of 
to-morrow; the self of ten years — of fifty years 
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iience. « It is not what he is now, but what he may 
become, that makes him so large a figure in our 
arithmetic. 

Isaac Newton might have died in his cradle. For 
this world, what would have been the loss? One 
child among the millions ? No ! You think not of 
the child that was, but of the philosopher of the 
universe that was to be. It is hard for a youth to 
«inderstand, but he is a seed of a future man ; a seed, 
however, that strangely controls its own destiny ; to 
what stature he shall grow, and even more in what 
•quality and to what high value he shall grow, no 
«eer can see to-day. It is a problem which is largely 
committed to himself to solve. If we could see in 
any young man all the powers, all the virtues, all the 
splendor of ideal manhood which God has put it in his 
power to attain in life, we should stand before him 
filled with awful reverence of this best handiwork of 
God. If any youth himself could see as in a mirror 
the man that God has made it possible for him to 
become, he would stand in sacred awe of that other 
•self towering before him and beaming upon him in its 
splendor like an angel of God. But it is that other 
self; it is that possible man, not the poor and puny 
man of his present attainment, which God has really 
entrusted to his keeping, and for the keeping of 
which he holds him responsible. And just as truly 
it is the thought of that possible man that lies latent 
in the youth which should stir the heart and inspire 
the prayer- of every one who loves him. I cannot 
lielp thinking that when Jesus looked on that young 
man in Judea and loved him, he was moved not so 
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much by the sight of the actual man before* Mm as 
by the thought of the noble chajracter to which, by 
the discipline of grace and the purifying and 
strengthening power of a consecration to a high 
purpose, that well endowed but imperfect and mar- 
red nature might attain. Surely the sadness of that 
story to every reader is the thought of what he might 
have become. There are few more melancholy 
pictures than that which the old man sees when^ 
with eyes dimmed to the present but open to the 
past, he beholds too late the vision of the truer^ 
nobler, mightier and sublimer life which once wa& 
possible to him, and reads in the halo above it, ia 
letters of light and of shadow, the words " It might 
have been." 

3. But the case takes a yet higher interest in view 
of the length of that journey on which this traveler 
has started. How long is it? Answer if you can^ 
That young man whom Jesus looked on with such 
interest eighteen centuries ago is on his long journey 
still. Europe has grown old and perished, and a new 
Europe has been born and has grown up to greatness^ 
The greater part of the history which men study has- 
been made since that youth started in life, and yet he 
is still on his way. In that commonwealth of the 
immortals he is comparatively a new-comer ; the 
chief part of his life is still before him. He is to-day 
just fairly beginning to work out the destiny which 
he chose for himself that day when Jesus looked upon 
him with moist eyes as he saw him hesitating about 
his course for eternity. We say we are immortal. 
Do we know what we mean.? The student says, ** I. 
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am educating myself, preparing for life." Yes, but 
what life? The life which never ends. 

Your mind is formed once for all. Your spirit is 
moulded partly by the hand of God, but partly by 
the myriad hands of your own early choices and 
experiences amidst the surroundings of these awful 
years of destiny. The real years of destiny are not 
the long years of the future when that destiny shall 
be fulfilled, but these few early years which make 
that destiny ; the dread years which make the man^ 
which make him forever rich or forever poor. Does 
it seem extravagant to speak in this way? What 
does science itself teach us? What is it that the most 
advanced science of to-day is fairly shouting^ in our 
ears? Is it not the reign of law? the inexorable 
decrees of nature which link actions and events to 
their consequences in an indissoluble chain? It 
teaches us that every day is a probation for the 
next ; and that much more the day of sowing is a 
probation for the day of harvest. It is science itr 
self which tells us most loudly that in everything — 
in plant, in animal, in mind, in society, in national 
life, and in the life of the race — seed-time and harvest 
are bound together in the adamantine chain of law» 

You cannot destroy the effects of youthful action 
or inaction ; you cannot save the man, noortal or 
immortal, from becoming in the future years what 
his conduct and his circumstances under the hand 
of God have made him. He is like a rider at the 
tournament, who must catch the suspended ring& 
on the point of his sword as he rides on this pre- 
cious field-day of youth. The prize for which he 
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rides is the pearl which figures cannot value ; the 
man himself m2ide rich in God, and richer and richer 
forever by the development of life eternal. Is it any 
wonder that Jesus, who knew all value by the Arith- 
metic of Heaven, looked so tenderly on that young 
man who was mounted to ride in this tournament 
of life? Alas! this comparison, so far from being 
extravagant, is only too poor. In the few years that 
I have spent in this institution, I have seen many 
destinies made ; many destinies for this life ; men 
made rich in knowledge, rich in mental power, rich 
in established mental and moral habits which have 
entered into the substance of their souls and which 
will belong to their nature forever, unless the laws of 
the universe change. And I have seen men made 
poor, men predestine themselves to poverty right 
in the midst of riches, predestine themselves to 
poverty here in this gold-mine, in the morning of 
the day of opportunity. Such things as these we 
can all see, and there is that other result which we 
can well believe, which indeed we cannot doubt, 
that in these years the decision of the man as a sinner 
against God in view of the imitations of the gospel 
of salvation and the opportunity to become a son 
of God by faith is often here raeide forever. The g:ate 
of God's house is seen open and one decides to enter, 
while another passes by and never returns. 

II. But if the case before us is one of great interest 
on account of the person himself who is immediately 
concerned, it is also worthy of great interest for the 
sake of the world. 

I. Shall the youth become a true man; shall he be- 
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gin a true and pure life ? is a question which concerns 
others than himself. 

Last summer, on the New England coast, a steamer 
crowded with passengers was sunk on a foggy night, 
and in confusion and horror and utter helplessness, 
multitudes of men, women and children went down 
to death. Why was it? We were told that the officers 
and crew were inefficient; that the men who had 
charge of that cargo of lives had not the skill and the 
character needed to carry them through such a night. 
It was a want of men fit for their posts; men trained 
to skill and disciplined to promptness and self-com- 
mand and devotion to duty, such as should make them 
think first of their responsibilities and last of them- 
selves. 

There was another steamer which caught fire in the 
same waters — there was the same terror among the 
passengers; the same horrible destruction of life 
seemed at hand; but there was a man at the helm, a 
man who knew his duty, a man of nerve, of coolness, 
of thorough discipline; a man who feared nothing but 
neglect of duty. Amidst the flames and the shrieks of 
hundreds, and the indescribable confusion, that man 
stood at the wheel until he had brought the burning 
vessel, with its imperiled throng, to the land, while 
he himself, half burned and strangling, was dragged 
forth from the flames all unconscious of the blessing* 
showered upon him by the multitudes he had saved. 
Half the catastrophes that happen by sea or land 
happen because somebody is unfit for his trust; a large 
part of the evils of everyday life occur because mea 
are false to themselves. Every man in the community. 
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at every moment of every day, is standing at some 
post of responsibility, and society cannot subsist in 
safety, much less carry on its manifold life with 
success, unless each man, where he is, is true. 

We are in each other's power continually. Every 
day in every community somebody proves false, and 
the community suffers. 

It is not for themselves alone, then, that the case of 
those who are preparing for life is of such high 
moment. They are preparing to help make the world 
of the next age. They are to contribute themselves to 
it; they are to be poured into its life. What are they 
to add to it? Shall it be strength or weakness? Shall 
it be health or poison ? 

On some delightful day in the early spring, when 
the wind blows soft from the south, and **the crocus 
peeps forth from its bed to see if winter is gone,"' and 
the birds begin to sing, and you open your windows to 
let in the new season, a passing neighbor tells you that 
in twenty-four hours winter will be here again in 
his frost and fury, that the buds and flowers will be 
blasted, the ground and the streams fast frozen and 
every bird-song hushed. You can scarcely believe 
it, but it is true. There is a dispatch from the North- 
west that tells of a polar wave and a terrible storm. 
**Yet, what is that. to me?" you say. "There may be 
a cold storm in Minnesota, but there is none hereP 
No, but it is coming. You know that it is coming; the 
signal service has already taken the measure of the 
monster, has computed his speed, has watched the 
direction of his steps and tells you that he is coming 
with the certainty oi fate. 
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Just so it is with the man of the next genera- 
tion; he may seem far away, but he is coming. The 
Irue man is coming; Xki^ false man is coming. The 
man whose presence shall be health and strength in 
this community, in yonder community, where is he? 
Here in these seats? God grant it; here gathering the 
strength and drawing jn with every breath within 
these wails, in Ms college days, the manly and godly 
health which shall make virtue respected and vice 
hide its head in the coming years in the favored com- 
munity where he shall live. And the false man; the 
corrupt and corrupting man of twenty years hence in 
this town, in yonder town; the man whose breath 
shall be pestilence in the home, in the office, by the 
way-side; where is he to-day ? Here in these seats ? 
Ood forbid! 

But perhaps it is not the great storms that are most 
to be dreaded. The malaria that lurks in low places, 
almost everywhere, which sleeps in the best houses 
often, and creeps along the finest streets unseen; this 
kills more people by far than the polar wave. Besides, 
it is the poison that is diffused, that insinuates itself in 
unnoticed forms everywhere among the people, which 
achieves the most destruction in the end. We need 
not be monsters in order to be dangerous. The health 
of the next generation will depend more upon the 
general tone of moral and religious life which the 
young men of to-day acquire than upon the presence 
or absence of one who is grossly corrupt. We can 
breathe out only the breath we have; we all shall put 
into the life of the next age just the life we actually 
have in us. 
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And here the same irresistible natural law whichi 
links the youth to the man, and which links the char- 
acter of the man to the character of his influence upon 
the community where he lives, links with the chain of 
destiny the world of to-morrow, with all our hopes- 
for humanity, fast to the character and the conduct 
and the culture of the youth who are treading the 
path of school life in these passing days. 

2. But the case has a still more urgent look to us^ 
who are here to-day. The young man on whom Jesu* 
looked with such interest was evidently one who had 
received special advantages. It was not that which 
made him love him more than others, but it would 
make him feel a special interest in him for the sake of 
the world. Opportunities give power; and, other 
things being equal, the young man of opportunity,, 
the educated young man holds more of the world's 
destiny in his keeping than any other youth. We need 
not be proud of it; indeed we may so misuse our op- 
portunity as to make education itself seem con- 
temptible; while the Lincolns,and Clays, and Watts-, 
and Stephensons illustrate the power of native talent 
and persistent work without these advantages. But 
all exceptions aside, the history of the world shows 
the immense power which can be given by education. 

The student is a favored youth, not only for himself,, 
but for influence in the world. He belongs to a class- 
who have it in their power to become leaders of men. 
Here, then, we are dealing with a fact^ a fact which 
cannot be disputed; a fact the magniiude of which we 
cannot measure. We are contemplating a class of 
young men who can and who will, in greater or 
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smaller measure, become leaders in their communities 
in the coming years. What shall their leadership be ? 
One man has changed the character of a town. Two 
or three men of superior intelligence and activity have 
molded the opinions of large communities and elevated 
or lowered the aims and pursuits of thousands around 
them. This is especially true of a new country like 
ours, where towns and counties, and states even, are as 
yet without fixed character; where the ends of the 
earth meet, all the elements of humanity, all the forms 
of civilization, mingle in a new and raw product not 
yet hardened by time and custom. 

On such communities the few men of superior in- 
telligence, of positive characters and trained powers 
of thought and speech, can stamp themselves as on 
gold, warm and soft from the crucible. In how many 
communities in this State can you see to-day the im- 
print of certain men of pioneer days ! And sometimes 
such influence reaches the whole land, and that, too, 
apart from the gifts of great genius. A little knot of 
young men in an English university began a religious 
movement which changed the face of England a cen- 
tury ago. A small group of young men at Williams 
College started a movement which created American 
missions to the heathen. One man, who as a student 
in a Scottish University, labored with his hands to eke 
out his expenses, becoming a missionary in South 
Africa, determined that that unknown continent should 
be revealed to the world, and that **the open sore of 
the world," the African slave trade, should be dried 
up and healed by the light of Christian civilization. 
And what he set out to do he did. Genius, learning. 
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•almost superhuman endurance, sustained and inspired 
by Christian zeal, gave to mankind the work of David 
Livingstone, and has led the commercial and Christian 
world to attempt in earnest the exploration and re- 
demption of that great land. 

Livingstone did not set out to do anything so brill- 
iant when he left the University. He set out to do 
his duty, to do good, to do his best for his fellow- 
men wherever his opportunity should fall. When the 
opportunity came he was ready for it, because he had 
gained the knowledge, the mental power, the firmness 
of character and the inspiration of Christian love 
which made him the man for the occasion. Our inter- 
est in the young men of our colleges is largely because 
of these great opportunities and these great demands 
which are so multiplying in our days. 

The young man who does not see before him oppor- 
tunities to make himself felt for good is asleep; blind 
to what is going on about him. We cannot all ex- 
plore continents, but we can all do just what Living- 
stone set out to do. He to whom God has given an 
opportunity of liberal culture has received in that op- 
portunity a command plain as the thunder and 
authoritative as the voice from the cloud on Mount 
Sinai; a command to make the most of that oppor- 
tunity for the benefit of the world. 

IIL And here comes the last reason for this deep in- 
terest in the class of young men we are considering. 
Jt is for the sake of GocTs claim upon his child. 

To whom does the youth belong t Who has placed 
him here in a favored spot? To whom belongs the 
choice of his business in life, the marking out of his 
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course for these coming years that seem so bright and 
fio rich in possibility ? There is no one wise enough 
to see beforehand the true path in which each youth 
may realize his best possibility. No one but he who 
planned the world and created the souls that should 
live in it. 

He knows the line, invisible to you, which marks the 
best possible career for you. Each youth has his own 
measure, and quality and mode of capacity; each his 
own form and degree of opportunity. The same hand 
•which moulded the capacity presents the opportunity 
to match it. To watch the opportunity of the day 
and of the year is to read the handwriting of God on 
. the face of time; and to embrace that opportunity 
humbly, resolutely, obediently, is to walk with God. 
He who refuses to do this rebels against his own 
nature and his own life as well as against his Maker. 
We are what we are. No dreaming can change the 
fact, and the decree of God which comes to every one 
of us is, that we read and follow that other decree 
which is written by the finger of the Creator on bur 
powers themselves and by Providence on our daily op- 
portunities. Three decrees confront us here. The 
creative decree has made us with such and such 
abilities. The providential decree has placed us where 
-we find ourselves, with the opportunities to use these 
abilities. The decree which now comes to us as the 
codicil of this creative and providential will of our 
Father is, **Do wuth thy might what thy hand findeth 
to do." There is an order in the affairs of the world, 
an order sustained by the Almighty power. The earth 
and the sun and the stars, every plant and every ani- 
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mal, in growth and in instinct obeys that order, and 
thus the universe of things moves on in the harmony 
of lavsr. But man is rational and free; he cannot fall 
into this eternal order blindly; he is made to see and 
choose aqd love; he is made able to rise at a bound to 
the summit of this pyramid of creation; a seeing, 
reasoning, electing being, standing upon the summit 
of the successive ranks of the blind, unreasoning^ 
fated creatures bound in the chain of natural law. 
He sees a spiritual meaning and design reigning in 
and over the world of nature. He knows this system 
as the righteous and beneficent will of God. He sees 
that his career is to be one of obedience or disobedience 
to this righteous and beneficent order. Now every 
young man stands at the cross-roads of the world. 
What is it that confronts him ? Two ways of life ? 
That is what they seem. 

The youth whom Jesus beholding loved was standing 
at these cross-roads. One way is the way on which, 
by the eternal law of nature, he will gain his true de- 
velopment, will grow to his true stature, will find the 
treasure of his best self that has lain waiting for him 
since the world was made. On that way also lies, by 
the same changeless law, the work which his hands 
and his brain were intended from all eternity to do; 
the work which shall make him a co-builder in the 
temple of the universe, and which shall be the part of 
the world's work that shall not fall with the fall of 
the world, but stand forever. On that road is the life 
in which he can serve his fellows, can join in the per- 
petual enterprise of God that is working out the 
highest good, that is curing the evils of mankind and 
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redeeming them from bondage and corruption and 
death. On the other road these things caninot be 
found, for, by the unchangeable nature of things, they 
are not there. It is the way of apparent ease, but it is 
really the most laborious path a man can walk, for it 
is that on which he works against nature, against the 
whole system and plan of the universe. Think of a 
man lifting against God in order to an easy life ! 
The abler he is, the more crushing his defeat; the more 
fearful the tragedy. At this point, then, all consider- 
ations combine in one demand. It is the demand of 
loyalty. God stands at these cross-roads of youth, 
and with the power which made the world and the 
righteousness which is the foundation of his throne, 
demands the heart of every young man; demands that 
you begin your long journey by putting your hand in 
his. Loyalty is the one gateway to the career of a 
true man. At this gateway also stands the Son of 
God to add to all the other voices which call to the 
wavering soul, the voice of one who beckons with the 
pierced hands, ** which once were nailed for our 
advantage to the bitter cross." He shows us that this 
majestic lavv of the universe which every youth is 
commanded to bow to and to serve is the law of 
universal love; that gifts of intellect, gifts of knowl- 
edge, gifts of trained and enriched manhood, such as 
the most highly favored youth enjoys, are, in the 
economy of God, tokens of indebtedness to the world 
and instruments with which he is furnished to serve 
his fellow men. Christ has revealed the divine nobility 
of service. He has revealed it as the highest law 
of the universe. To become loyal is to give yourself 
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up to this great inspiration of human love for human 
service. 

Jesus stands to-day, he stands every day, here in this, 
institution holding up the parchment of this Christian 
law before the faces of those to whom he furnishes 
here the opportunity of Christian education. Who 
has signed the document of loyalty? Who has sub- 
scribed to the covenant of divine and human service? 

There is coming a day when we shall all know 
whose names are there. When **the books shall be 
opened" and the record read before the universe > 
it shall appear that the two books are one. The book 
of the names set to the covenant of love and loyalty 
will turn out to be none other than ^^the hook of life^'* 
For selfishness and idleness and vain ambition are not 
life but death, and the Divine compassion itself can- 
not make them other than they are. Loyalty is eternal 
life.' 
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" Therefore let no man glory in men; for all things are 
yours P — I Cor. iii. 21. 

It would seem strange that with all their greediness 
mankind should need a divine admonition against 
being content with too little. Yet it has always been 
so. It was one of the first faults of the early Chris- 
tians that they could not rise above their surroundings 
-enough to see the greatness of their inheritance. 

In nothing was the difference between Jesus and his 
disciples more striking than in this: the vastness of his 
views and the littleness of theirs. Though as their 
thoughts and sympathies slowly widened under his 
instruction, they grasped a wealth of truth and of life 
-which were before unknown in the world; yet his 
hardest task, as long as he was with them, was to 
save them from belittling the great enterprise of his 
life into an affair of time and place and petty inter- 
ests, when he would make it embrace the world and 
■eternity and universal truth. 

But when he was gone his apostles, now enlight- 
ened, had the same task with the communities which 
they founded. 

This verse from Paul reveals the state of things in 
one city which was not greatly unlike that of other 
<:ities then and a thousand others since. Paul had 
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brought to them the gospel; the stupendous, many- 
sided revelation of God in Christ. They had at first 
been -captivated by it; they embraced it, as they 
thought, completely. But it was too great for them. 
They soon began to belittle it; to break the tables of 
the gospel into fragments, and like little children to 
cry, "I choose this," and **I choose that." '*I am of 
Paul," said one; *^I am of Apollos," said another. 
And so the truth and life universal and divine was 
frittered away in this idolatry of its divisions. In the 
midst of this confusion came this clear voice of the 
Apostle of Catholicity: **Let no man glory in men; 
for all things are yours." Paul is yours with his ver- 
sion of the gospel, and he belongs to you all. Apol- 
los is yours with his version; Peter with his. The 
whole world is yours to know, to enjoy, to use for 
your Christian upbuilding. 

The great doctrine of the apostle here is the right 
of the Christian man to enjoy all things, and the 
claims of God upon him for the fruitful use of all 
things. But the matter which seems to have been 
primarily in view, that which the Corinthians had be- 
littled by their divisions, was the truth; the revelatioa 
of God, which had been committed to them; and so, a 
chief purpose of the verse is to describe the true atti- 
tude of a Christian man toward the truth, toward 
knowledge. To this I shall confine my remarks at 
this time; and my theme is the right of the Christian 
man to the whole truth, and the claim of the whole 
truth upon him; in a word, the demand for catholicity 
of love for the truth. 

In Christian truth this necessity must be apparent,. 
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whatever may be the case in other truth. A revela- 
tion of God must be many-sided. Even if the divine 
mind could be expressed all in one form or at one 
moment, a human mind could catch but a glimpse at 
a time, fragmentary views, many of which must be 
combined before there would be anything which couH 
be called a true view of him. 

We have, as we say, four gospels. They are four 
pictures of Jesus Christ. If it required an inspired 
man to write a gospel at all, what must we say when 
four such gospels were needed to make one gospel 
which should reveal Christ to us r Could we spare 
either of these four pictures? We might as well 
spare one side of a stereoscopic view. 

But more than four men have given a version of the 
gospel. Paul has given his; James, Peter and the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews have givisn each 
his version of the one gospel. We have not grasped 
everything which the revelation contains until we 
have read them all. 

But the multiplicity does not stop here. Did the 
church at the death of St. John know all it was ever 
to know of Christian truth? We might as well ask 
whether the world then knew all it would ever know 
of the heavens above, or the earth beneath. But was 
not the gospel complete, all written down in the 
Book? So were the sun, moon and stars all complete, 
and all the science of astronomy was written thus in 
the heavens. But was astronomy complete ? The giv- 
ing of the Revelation was complete long ago, as was 
the giving of the truths of nature, but the getting of 
it by men was then only begun. The New Testament 
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was like nature, a mine of divine truth to be worked 
in by millions with manifold results. The Christian 
writings became to the Christian world what Christ 
himself had been to the disciples who lived with him. 
As they looked at him and each received his own im- 
pressions of him and his truth, so the millions after- 
wards looked on the manifold representation of him 
in the New Testament and received each his own 
impression of that manifold representation. Thus as 
the world grew in culture, and learned better and 
better how to study the gospel, Christ revealed him- 
self in myriads of forms through myriads of illumi- 
nated minds. The ancient picture in the gospel practi- 
cally grew more manifold to the eyes which looked at 
it in the ever-growing light and with the ever-multi- 
plying aids of Christian experience. Different grades 
and types of genius; varieties of race and country, all 
'added to the endless variety of forms which the truth 
was ever unfolding. In a word, God has revealed 
Christian truth in greater and greater fullness through 
the variety of minds which he has enlightened by it, 
and the manifoldness of truth is essential to its com- 
pleteness. 

This is the value, the significance of the Christian 
literature of eighteen centuries. These writings are 
as a great cloud, of witnesses overhanging the western 
heavens of this latter day, lighted up in glory by the 
shining of his face who has passed out of our sight. 
These witnesses are countless as the forms of the sun- 
set clouds, and various as their hues. Every one of 
them has something to tell us of the King in his 
beauty, some reflection of him who has passed by. 
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and we would spare none of them. They are all ours. 
This manifold word of truth is the inheritance to- 
which we were born in this late Christian century. 
We have a right to it all. If the Divine Spirit who 
inspired the original word is still in the hearts of those 
who possess the Christian life, he must have been 
expressing himself in them, and lighting up the 
ancient pages more and more through their spiritually 
cultured vision; and if this culture issues in endless 
diversity of utterance, these manifold tones of the 
gospel song are all needed to make up its complete 
and rich harmony. How poor the man who has 
listened to but one strain of this great anthem! 

But it is plain that, in thus looking at this method 
in which Christian truth has been revealed, we have 
found a truth of universal application. The individual 
is so small, and knowledge so great, that knowledge in 
any sphere must become complete by passing through 
many minds. It is thus that knowledge grows. The 
present state of knowledge upon any subject whatever 
is the result of the contributions of innumerable minds 
which have complemented and corrected each other, 
mingling and reacting perpetually like the waves of 
the sea. 

This is the method of nature, as it is of revelation. 
It is God's way of unfolding truth to the world. He 
unfolds it to the world through the world; to the indi- 
vidual chiefly through the minds of the millions of his 
fellows. As the truth is a unity in diversity, it becomes 
a unit, a complete whole, only through the endless 
diversity of human minds, revealing each to all and all 
to each the manifold wisdom of God. It follows that 
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if upon any subject man has a right to truth at all, he 
has a right to this various manifestation of it, the 
whole truth upon the subject in all its phases; and it 
follows equally that if the truth has any claim upon 
man, it is the whole truth which possesses that 
claim. 

Once more: it will follow that the Christian thinker, 
least of all men, can consistently narrow his view of 
truth or his sympathy with it. He believes that true 
knowledge is from above; that it is the wisdom of 
God. He cannot doubt that ** through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs," for he believes in Divine 
Providence, and in the plan of Providence to turn the 
world from darkness to light. He cannot believe that, 
since the redemption in Christ and the descent of the 
new life and the dispensation of the spirit of truth, 
this world is given over to blunders and chances, with 
no hope of progress in true wisdom. He must believe 
with Paul that all things are his as regards knowl- 
edge; that things as they are, things in this realm of 
the Son of God, are all working surely though slowly 
in favor of the truth; so that, with whatever tempo- 
rary errors, this body of thought, under the influence 
of a Christian civilization, as it is manifestly growing 
in bulk and in multiplicity of development, is becom- 
ing steadily more rich, more complete, more true. 

Perhaps we may see more clearly the demand for 
this catholicity of view and feeling toward the truth 
if we view it in contrast with certain other states 
of mind which are in conflict with it. 

I. The first of these is the worship of men; the 
slavish following of leaders. **Let no man glory in 
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men," Paul says. Why not? Because ** a// things are 
yours." And why is that a reason for not glorifying 
in men ? Because one man can represent only a part 
of the truth, and because no man is free from error; 
and still more, because mankind are so narrow, so 
hasty, and so g^ven to partisanship, that they never 
can follow a man, even a great man, without narrow- 
ing his doctrine and forming a party. If this blind 
worship of men could ever be safe, it would have 
been so at Corinth and Jerusalem and Ephesus, when 
it was a Paul, a Peter or an Apollos who was called 
Master. But it proved unsafe. The greatest apostle 
was made a victim of this schismatic idolatry, and had 
to protest with hot indignation against the attempt to 
deck him with stolen stars from the crown of his Re- 
deemer. Nor has the same thing ever been safe. The 
Reformation was crippled in Germany by partisan de- 
votion to Luther; in Geneva and elsewhere, by the 
same devotion to Calvin; in Scotland, by the same de- 
votion to John Knox. A still later reformation, 
grand, spiritual and life-giving, was affected by a like 
devotion to John Wesley. There is no more slavish 
dependence than that of him who attaches himself to 
a strong man. The truth is vastly greater than the 
greatest man. Hero-worship is a worse thing in re- 
ligion than anywhere else, simply because here it 
more openly and offensively sets up the human in the 
place of the divine. If all the evangelists and all the 
apostles, with tongues and pens touched by the spirit 
of God, could not express Christ in his fullness, what 
one man uninspired can be trusted to be our sole 
evangelist, to see for us and describe to us the height 
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and depth and length and breadth of his person and 
his doctrine? 

3. It is only putting this truth in another form ta 
say that one of the chief perils of religion, as Paul 
looked at it, is partisan zeal. A party, what is it ? It 
is a part of the whole. And the worst of it is that it 
is certain to be confined not only to a part of the peo- 
ple, but to a part of the truth. Denominationalism, 
which good men are trying to distinguish from sec- 
tarianism, is, after all, simply devotion to a part as a 
part; it is love for one side of a divine truth rather 
than another; or for a form of doctrine or worship in 
which one truth has been exaggerated and another be- 
littled, in opposition to another form in which the 
former truth has been belittled and the latter exag- 
gerated. 

I am making no crusade against existing organiza- 
tions; they are, perhaps, a necessary evil for the time 
being; but the denominational spirit in religion is no 
better than partisanship in anything else; it is just as 
one-sided, just as disloyal to that part* of the truth 
which is left out of sight, as any other kind of party 
spirit. God speed the day when Christian men 
shall refuse to let anyone lead or teach them who has 
not walked like a man round about the whole Zion of 
Christian truth and life, to tell all the towers thereof 
and to mark «//her bulwarks, that he may show it all 
to the generation of his followers! 

And if we have stated the true doctrine about God's 
method of revealing himself to the world, the spirit 
which I have here described is essential to the re- 
ligious loyalty of the thinking man. What is the 
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religious state of him who shuts one eye for fear that 
something which he dislikes may turn out to be true? 
Since the whole truth is God's, any opinion that can 
be endangered by full examination is at war with the 
whole truth, and therefore at war with God. If **God 
is light and in him is no darkness at all," to distrust 
the full light is to distrust God. What kind of Chris- 
tian courage is it that is most rare and most needed in 
the church of Christ ? Is it the courage, to fight for 
one's opinions? There is plenty of that in the world , 
and always has been. 

How much has been said in praise of the men who 
have battled for the truth ! But it would have been 
vastly better for the truth and better for the world if 
three-quarters of these warriors had never battled at 
all; better if they had turned their swords into plow- 
shares and spent their energies in cultivating the 
fields of truth which they fought over. There 
never was any lack of men to fight for what they be- 
lieved to be true, whether they had any good reason 
for their belief or not; but there has been a woful 
lack of men who loved truth better than opinions. 
The Christian church has languished, and the coming 
of Christ's kingdom has been delayed for centuries, 
while the world was perishing for the lack of Chris- 
tian men who loved the divine truth well enough and 
wisely enough to open their eyes to see without preju- 
dice what was before them. What was the greatest, 
the most marvelous endowment of St. Paul ? Was it 
his missionary zeal.'* Francis Xavier equaled him 
in that. Was it his orgjanizing power? Ignatius 
Loyola equaled him in this. The real marvel in 
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Paul's career is that loftiness of soul which lifted him 
so high above the party in which he was bprn and 
trained; that eagle glance of spiritual vision which 
took in the new revelation of the kingdom of God in 
its world-wide sweep, and that unflinching loyalty to 
the grander truth which made him face down his 
own life -long prejudices and hopes, as well as the 
claims of kin and country and synagogue and 
temple. He has earned the admiration of all Chris- 
tian ages because he was great enough to^be cursed in 
his own age as a renegade Jew. 

3. But we have still a third lesson in this great 
truth. It is that all departments of truth belong 
to the Christian man; that our gospel is not a one- 
sided or unearthly system of doctrines, hostile to the 
knowledge of the world, but is in perfect harmony 
with it. 

Because the human mind is small, while truth is in- 
finite, men can see but one small portion of the truth 
at a time; besides, no one can see distinctly one class 
of truths without being in danger of having these 
magnified in his eyes out of all proportion to other 
classes of truths. The man who studies the human 
body thoroughly is in danger of having his eyes so 
filled with the wonderful system of truths he finds 
there that there is no room in his field of vision for 
truths about the human soul; while he who studies the 
soul may find little room for the science of the body. 
This would do little harm, perhaps, if men would 
only remember that what they happen to be look- 
ing at at the moment is not everything. A bee or an 
ant is a wonderful creature; an ant hill may furnish 
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matter for years of study; but then an ant hill is not 
the universe; and if the enthusiastic student becomes 
«o intoxicated with the wonders he finds there that he 
is ready to deny that there are any other principles in 
heaven or in earth than are dreamed of in his ant-hill 
philosophy, we must ask him to drop his microscope 
awhile and use his eyes or try the telescope. Now, it 
is just here that some Christian men and some anti- 
Christian men alike belittle both Christianity and 
science by attempting to magnify each at the expense 
of the other. They even go so far as to array the two 
against each other. But if I understand the spirit of the 
great apostle's utterance in our text, as well as the 
spirit of Christ's utterances everywhere, this attempt 
is no honor either to science or to Christianity; but 
rather is just what I have called it, a belittling and 
falsifying, of both. 

What is science? It is knowledge, exact, thorough, 
systematic, complete knowledge. And how is it 
found? By two processes: by observation of facts 
and by reasoning upon these facts. Well, are men 
able to observe facts? That is the same as to ask 
whether man can trust his eyes and all his senses. 
But are not men sometimes deceived by their senses ? 
Yes. Some men are color-blind, and some cannot dis- 
tinguish well musical notes; but there are colors and 
there is music nevertheless. 

But are men able to reason about the facts they ob- 
serve, so as to trust their conclusions? That is the 
«ame as to ask whether man can think. If you say 
we can't trust our reasoning power, you must have 
some reason for saying so; that is, you must trust your 
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reason in order to have any ground for saying that you 
<:a«V trust your reason. But then, are not men often 
mistaken in reasoning? Of course. God has given 
us eyes and ears, and has given us brains; we can use 
either well or ill; in each we are fallible. But the 
man who by some natural defect, or by haste, or by 
carelessness, is deceived about what he sees or hears^ 
has his error detected by the multitude of his fellow- 
men who agree in seeing or hearing differently; and 
so he who slips in reasoning will sooner or later 
have his slip detected and corrected by the many 
thinkers who will agree in reasoning to an opposite 
conclusion. I say he will be detected sooner or later; 
perhaps oftener late than soon; often, indeed, very 
late; on great and difficult subjects centuries of de- 
bate may intervene. But in ordinary matters we 
can see how true thinking vindicates itself! and how 
errors are exposed in the growing light of the world's 
thought. 

What follows? Two things. First, that there is 
such a thing as knowledge , exact, thorough, system- 
atic knowledge, made up of facts observed and true 
principles or laws discovered by reasoning upon these 
facts. Secondly, that all the time, while men are at 
work upon any branch of study, there will be theo- 
ries of individual thinkers not yet proved; some of 
these will afterwards turn out to be true, many of 
them will be found untrue. The history of science is a 
book marred by a multitude of errors which have had 
to be blotted out; but luminous, nevertheless, with 
great truths which all the world now accepts. 

And it is very much so with human opinions about 
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the meanings the explanation, the systematic ordering 
and best mode of conceiving and expressing many of 
the particular statements of that book which is the 
Christian's text-book and guide-book in religion, the 
Holy Scriptures. The history of the church is a his- 
tory of progress in the knowledge of God's revealed 
word, accompanied by mistakes, slowly but surely 
discovered mistakes of men, even of saintly men, and 
noble leaders in interpreting and reasoning upon that 
revelation. When Christian men found that they had 
been interpreting the Bible in such a way as to make 
it contradict manifest facts, in the light of modern 
knowledge, it became them to ask seriously whether 
they had not been misinterpreting it. When it was 
found that the scientific men had been mistaken for so 
many centuries in thinking that the earth stood still, and 
that the sun and planets revolved around it, that did 
not prove that science is an absurdity, but that men 
are slow in discovering great truths. And so when 
it was found that theologians had been all along sup- 
posing the Bible to teach that same doctrine about the 
•earth and the sun, that did not prove that the Bible is 
not a divine revelation, but only that theologians, like 
other men, are not infallible. 

Now, in the main, this is the sound conclusion which 
men of science and men of Christian faith have drawn 
from the progress of knowledge in both these depart- 
ments; and to a great extent, indeed, they have been 
the same men. But there have been many exceptions, 
and long and bitter conflicts have followed. Many of 
these conflicts would have been avoided, if men on 
both sides had taken that large and fair view of the 
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claims and rights of science and of religion which the 
words of Paul suggest. 

On the one hand, many Christian men have seemed 
unwilling to admit that there is a department of truth 
•which it is not the aim of religion to cover, but which 
God has assigned to science as its domain. This was 
the mistake that was made when pope or council 
condemned as heresies some of the chief discoveries 
of astronomy. They were attempting to thrust the 
Bible and the church into a province which they evi- 
dently were never intended to occupy, and thus 
making them seem to teach error by contradicting 
the plain teachings of nature and the dictates both of 
reason and morality. Is it strange that some honest 
men have been driven to say that if religion needs 
such support it is not worth preserving? Why are 
three-fourths ofthe intelligent men in Spain and 
Italy to-day skeptics? It is largely because that 
which called itself the church in those countries de- 
manded in the name of religion that men should be- 
lieve statements in the realm of nature and of daily 
experience which contradicted their senses and their 
intuitive reason. And we cannot deny that there are 
men who call themselves Protestant Christians; men 
who bear that grand historic name which commemo- 
rates the indignant protest of an awakening world 
three centuries ago against this very abuse of church 
authority, who are makmg the same mistake, using 
that old argument of superstition to drive gener- 
ous minds in our own country into the abyss of in- 
fidelity. 

Is it not appalling to think that Christianity, the 
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gospel of redemption, the hope of the world, should 
be put in this false position before the eyes of 
the millions it was meant to save? How different 
from the position in which its divine author placed it! 
He appealed to the right reason of men. He said, 
**If I do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not." **If I had not done among them the works 
which none other man did, they had not had sin." 
**If ye believe not me, believe the works." He placed 
evidence before men. He never asked them to be- 
lieve that which required them to deny the testimony 
of their senses or their mental faculties. 

He told them that if they did not love the light 
they would not come to the light ; that a bad heart 
might make them unwilling to look fairly at evi- 
dence ; but he everywhere demanded that they should 
open their eyes, open them wide, look fairly and 
believe on evidence. When Thomas doubted, Jesus 
did not say, " Never mind your eyes or your ears or 
your hands, just believe that things are not what 
they seem." Rather, *' Behold the print of the nails ; 
put forth thy hand and thrust it into my side." Such 
sayings of Jesus, as well as the whole spirit of his 
life and teachings, make me feel that if he were on 
earth in these days he would be in hearty sympathy 
with the scientific spirit, and would have a wiser 
mode of dealing with scientific scepticism than some 
of his zealous servants in their haste have used. He 
was in full sympathy with nature. He revealed the 
Father in heaven as the one whose presence and 
power pervade all nature. He saw him in the beauty 
of the lily, in the flight of the sparrow, in the instinct 
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of the wild bird of the mountains, in the rain that re- 
freshes and the sun that warms both the evil and 
the good. He sent men to nature for their deepest 
lessons. His heart was full of the sympathies, the 
suggestions of the world he lived in. His great spirit 
seemed open on every side for the light which shines 
from the works of nature. His work, indeed, was so 
far above that which we call science that we never 
think of it in connection with him. The Son of God 
had higher things to tell of than the properties of 
matter, the structure of plants and animals, or the 
laws of motion. His themes were God, the soul of 
man, sin, forgiveness, purification, duty, love, and 
everlasting life. 

But on the other hand, in view of such high themes 
as these, on which men need light, what shall w^e say 
of the boasted intelligence and breadth of the mind 
which sees nothing above nature? What shall we 
say of the man who, because he is working among 
rocks or plants or gases, turns away with contempt 
from this grand system of Christianity because he 
finds it chiefly occupied with a world of facts and 
truths which he cannot deal with by the methods and 
laws of botany and chemistry and physics? If the 
devotee of the supernatural, who is impatient of 
being reminded of physical law, of fixed order, of 
mere cause and eflfect, in things which he has been 
accustomed to refer to the agency of God, is guilty of 
partiality in preferring one class of divine truths to 
another, we must say the same of the devotee 
of science who is impatient of being told that 
anything in the universe is supernatural. If the 
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present form and structure of an animal or a plant 
should seem to be the result of a long and slow pro- 
cess of change, taking place according to laws 
which we can trace and \yy means of physical causes 
which we can discover, does it follow that these 
forces, with their laws and wondrous processes, dis- 
prove the agency of Godf Because a thing happened 
a million of years ago, does it follow that God cannot 
have done it? Because an animal structure can be 
traced back through innumerable changes and count- 
less physical causes, is it thereby proved not to have 
been created? 

One man takes up a shell and says, '^ See here, I 
can show you that this species of shell-fish is in no 
sense the work of a creator. I can show you that it 
is the lineal descendant of another species, from which 
it varies in one or two slight particulars ; and I can 
show you how the one species was slowly changed 
into the other by purely physical causes. The nature 
of the former combined with the natural influences of 
its surroundings, acting little by little for millions of 
years, changed it into this other species. And if this 
could be done by natural causes, then all existing 
species m^y have been produced from others in the 
same way." ** Hence," he says, **I have no patience 
with the idea of the sudden, supernatural creation of 
the species of animals and plants." Now supposing 
that this view of the gradual change of one thing into 
another should sometime turn out to be true, how 
could it affect our belief in the God of Creation? 
Not at all, legitimately. Nobody ever believed, 
nobody ever can believe, that something comes from 
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nothing. It makes no difierence how lon^ it ha» 
been coming or through how many ch-inges it has 
come, there is nothing in the creature at last which 
was not in it at first, either in the form of a power or 
a capacity ; and the question is, how did it get there ? 
If there is law, order and efficiency in the series of 
creatures and of causes, all of that law, order and effi- 
ciency must have been put into it, and must there- 
fore have existed somewhere before the orderly series 
of changes began. 

In other words, God the infinite, the eternal, must 
have created out of his omnipotence and his wisdont 
the elements, the power, the plan, the whole system 
of things, forces and laws which we call Nature ; and 
whether each species as we now find it has been de- 
veloped or not from a preceding, whether the process 
of change has gone on one year or more millions than 
anyone has ever imagined, the essential fact is the 
same, that God is behind and beneath and above all ; 
that he in the beginning created all things. But what 
I would here most insist upon is, that the scientific 
explorer can never legitimately substitute his dis- 
coveries within the realm of physical facts in the 
place of the fundamental truths of religion ; that it is 
the merest narrowness of professional bias that would 
lead him to do so. He must explore with all earnest- 
ness and rigor ; believing most fixmly whatever he 
finds to be plain fact and unquestionable induction ; 
but never, in bis absorption and impatience, stifling 
that mute cry of hi-s human heart for his Father in 
heaven, or those aspirations and convictions which are 
deepest and holiest, constituthig a part of his nature 
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which in his best moments asserts itself as the royal- 
ist part of his life. He has a right as a rational being: 
to all the truth, not the lower part of it only. He* 
has a right to the knowledge of God, and to the 
exaltation which that knowledge gives to its possessor. 

But on the other hand, some who have taken it 
upon themselves to speak for religion have made the 
same mistake of partiality, but have drawn the con- 
trary conclusion. They, too, have said in effect, *'ir 
God does anything he must do it in a moment, and by 
some unnatural arbitrary exercise of power. They 
have agreed with their adversaries in making nature' 
the arch-enemy of God, instead of his chief and habit- 
ual expression of himself. And so, when some un- 
worthy, imperfect view which they have had of God's* 
ways is shown to be in conflict with facts and laws in< 
nature which show his working, they have rushed- 
before the people, like Demetrius at Ephesus, to de- 
nounce the discoverer of those laws, as a denier or al 
reviler of God. 

Have we yet found out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion? If not, then is it unreasonable or impious to 
suppose that some of his ways may be discovered by 
the study of his works? If not, then let us be ready 
to learn ; let us welcome every discovery, only de- 
manding proof. Perhaps there have been timid 
Christians, or thoughtless ones, whose mistaken atti- 
tude in this respect has produced in some quarters the 
impression that Christianity is afraid of the light. I 
have not forgotten the shock which my own mind re- 
ceived years ago from such an impression produced by 
the attitude of certain individuals who seemed inclined 
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to stifle inquiry by denouncing the work and mo- 
tives of those who claimed to have made discoveries 
among the works of God. Christianity afraid of the 
light? You might as well say so of the sun in his 
glory. Afraid of the light ! Whence came the light 
in which the civilized world now sits? Who taught 
man his royal nature, and made him hold knowledge 
so much nobler than power? Who has run to and fro 
in the earth to increase knowledge? Who has toiled 
and suffered, who has given money like water to 
make knowledge free and lift men up to mental inde- 
pendence? There is but one answer. Christianity 
has done it in the person of her sons. 

He who shuts his eyes for fear, who blinks one dis- 
covery of science, who denounces any honest explorer 
of God's works in the name of Christianity, is a 
traitor in the camp. Wherever he is found the 
Christian sentiment of the world should strip from 
him the dishonored uniform. Religion and science 
are joined in a divine union, and what God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder. 

If anybody is timid in view of assaults upon this or 
that doctrine which he believes and loves, it should 
not be the intelligent Christian. If anybody is 
charged with narrowness, with so holding one truth 
as to deny other truths ; if anybody is charged with 
joining a party, and blinding his eyes to any portion 
or any department of knowledge, let it never be the 
Christian. I would, indeed, rather err with him than 
with anybody else. If I must be blind to anything, I 
would a thousand times rather be so dazzled with 
excess of light streaming from this gospel sun, the 
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light of spiritual truth flooding the eye of the soul 
with the life and love and hope and rapture of these 
glad tidings of redemption, than to be so pinned 
down to the earth, even this goodly and wondrous 
footstool of God, studying itff structure with such 
microscopic narrowness as to hide by my own stoop- 
ing shoulders the King himself in his glory above me, 
and, shutting out all his higher revelation, lose my 
inheritance as a son of God. But neither of these 
alternatives is necessary. Spiritual truth and natural 
truth are not in conflict Our nature, the mind, 
which God has given us, demands both, and hence 
we must, as loyal servants of God, accept both, hold 
on to both, welcome every discovery in each, and 
thus show ourselves always the friends of light 

To you who are about to pass from a course of pre- 
paratory discipline into that higher course of education 
which the world now opens to you, this subject has 
special application. To you, it ought to be said, that 
in a high sense **all things are yours." Of you, in a 
special manner, it may be demanded that you turn 
your back upon no truth; no side of the truth; no de- 
partment of the truth. You have seen enough, even 
in your short years of study, to convince you that 
the truth is a great thing; that human knowledge, 
imperfect as it is, is yet a true child of divine 
providence. It has lived too many centuries and 
grown too great to be despised or to be suddenly 
transformed into an utterly new creature by any 
magic of a man or of a school. If there is a God, 
the world is his; the race of man is his; knowledge is 
his voice; the progress of the human mind is his lead- 
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ang of his child, from darkness through twilight, in a 
path which must grow brighter and brighter. God 
has not made man's intellect for nothing, nor has he 
been leading that intellect blindly or in vain all these 
centuries. Have faith in him. The sun of religion 
will not be turned into darkness, nor the moon of sci- 
ence into blood in our day. No, nor in any day. The 
eternal years of God are theirs. 

What you and I need is to see to it that we walk 

with God; that we walk by his light of nature where 

that shines; and by the light of revelation where it 

• has pleased him to let that shine. You need them 

both. 

It would seem to be the merest truism to say that a 
being with a religious nature needs religion. Does a 
creature who has an eye need light ? If God has given 
you a nature that speaks of him, that fain would 
speak to him; a nature which is radiant with the light 
of his own face; a nature looking forward with hope 
and longing for a better life than this; beset with 
questions and full of aspirations that look toward 
himself and take hold on eternity; be assured that 
nature cannot be ignored without the dwarfing of 
your soul and the blighting of your life. 

May every one of you listen to that divine voice 
within! It is your best self echoing the voice of God. 
By being thoroughly loyal to him you will find your 
true place in the universe, and your rights and re- 
sponsibilities in relation to all knowledge will become 
manifest. We, who send you forth into the world, 
have this desire and hope for you. We send you into 
a busy world, in a busy time; but there is no business 
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^which can supersede that of our Father. We send you 
into an agitated world, in a time of ferment even of 
commotion. But we believe that the Lord is in it all. 
This agitated sea is his, and as he made it he can 
watch over it; and its multitudinous waves, which 
now seem to present so many diverse and incotisistent 
phases of thought, he can cause slowl}' to commingle 
and sink in the coming years into the one smooth and 
clear surface of universal truth which shall mirror his 
own face to the eyes of all his children as he walks 
upon it in his glory. May you live to see, at least, the 
fiure promise >of his coming! 
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Sermon for Spring. 



'*^H€ Tiafh matbe ^everything beautiful in his time."* — EccLE. 
lii. II. 

With this text from the book of Revelation, we 
have at this season a commentary in the book of Na-'' 
ture by the same author. At the change of seasons, 
especially the spring change, when God's work in the 
w^orld is so thrust before our eyes, in its peculiar 
charm of Hie first greening of the field and blooming 
of the orchards and singing of the birds, we easily re- 
spond to the words of the wise man, **He hath made 
everything beautiful in his time." 

After God^s work of creation was finished, we are 
told that he looked abroad upon the things which he 
had made and saw that they were good; and one part 
of this goodness, which he saw in his works, I have 
no doubt, was beauty; for it is one of the most notice- 
able things in nature. It is often said that there are 
wonders past finding out in the smallest leaf; and it is 
just as true that there is beauty indescribable and in- 
imitable in the simplest leaf and the lowliest blade of 
grass. But that which is less thought of, and most 
■demands notice just now, is that these myriad forms 
of beauty under our feet and over our heads are of 
God's making and invention. The great God stooped 
down not only to make the grass for pasture, but took 
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pains to make it of a color so. pleasing, and to fashion 
its every blade after a form of beauty. The sheep 
might have been provided with pasture in some ruder 
form if it had pleased God to feed them in the cheap- 
est way. Yet there is in the fields far more than food 
for the beasts. There is feasting and sweetness for 
our eyes. The ox lies down stupid among God's 
wonders, but we are made to see and love what he 
overlooks. 

God's providing fruit for our sustenance would seem 
a very matter-of-fact business; yet, behold the way 
in which he has done it ! Look at the apple blossom. 
It is a very little part of the preparation for fruit, and 
yet what a finished, a perfect, a sweet world of wonder 
and delight that flower of a day! Now, if God made 
the apple blossom , it is just as certain that he made its 
beauty; and it is just as certain that he meant to make 
it thus; that he paid attention to the shape of its 
leaves, tracing out its delicate lines and giving it those 
sweet colors shading into each other. 

The flower that pleases at once the little child and 
the old man has first pleased God. It bears the tokens 
of his love upon it. It is like some picture that 
a great artist has studied and wrought upon for 
months, throwing the finest conceptions of his soul 
into the picture, loving it more and more tenderly as 
he adds new beauties to it, and when it is finished , 
loving it as the child of his fancy. Every little violet, 
blooming in the grass to-day, is a witness of God's 
love of beauty. And so the shapes of the hills and 
hollows and streams, of the single tree and of whole 
forests, with all the hues of earth and sky, at every 
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moment from morning till night, in light and shadow, 
remind us that God has so planned all things that 
beauty should be an essential part of them. 

Now as the painter, the sculptor, the musical genius 
and the poet all express in their works thoughts and 
feelings that were in their own minds, does not God 
infinitely more in his works bring forth aoid represent 
his thoughts and feelings? Is not the sweetness of 
nature the outgoing and the copy of the infinite 
beauties lying within the heart of the Creator? 

But we are reminded here that we are so made as to 
appreciate the world as God made it. It was not 
created merely for his own delight, but the inhab- 
itants of the world were to be delighted with it. We 
have been created in the image of God, minds and 
hearts adapted to this world in which he has expressed 
himself. Here is something higher than mere out- 
ward beauty. When God looked abroad upon the 
world and pronounced it good, he meant both that it 
was fair in itself and fitted to be fair and good to man. 
To the eye of a machinist or an engineer, the most im- 
proved steam engine is a thing of beauty, because he 
appreciates the wondrous ingenuity it displays. Every 
part of it is instinct with meaning to him ; every piece 
is some ingenious device toward producing and using 
the most steam in the easiest and most efficient way. 
So we have a deeper delight in these fair works of 
God when we look into them to trace their meaning, 
to see the design, the work they were made to do, and 
how wondrously they are fitted to do it. Every blos- 
som will bear looking into with the microscope; in- 
deed we must look at it thus before we have seen a 
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tithe of the wonders it contains. The smallest insect 
thus examined displays a complicated structure and a 
wondrous plan, with many parts contributing to the 
mysterious process of life and to all the movements, 
and uses and employments for which its little life was. 
made. Often that almost invisible speck is found to 
have uses and ends affecting creatures far greater than 
himself, reaching even to the health and life, or the 
education and discipline of man, and thus bearing on 
his immortal destiny. 

Now, this is one of the beauties that we see in God'& 
works; the illustration of his wisdom in not only cre- 
ating fair forms, but inventing wondrous structures^ 
great and small, creatures with manifold parts and 
powers, all working in harmony toward good and 
high ends. All things are made fit and fair for the 
eye and heart of man; all are made fit and fair for his. 
highest uses. We can see very much of the beauty 
and grandeur of their design; may see God's mind in 
them, and be brought into communion with him by 
them, and educated into holiness and blessedness, i 
think all this is meant in these words of Solomon, and 
more — not only the works of God in creation, but his 
ways in providence. He is speaking in this chapter 
of human life with its changes and its evils. God 
hath made all things, nature as we see it, and the 
events of his providence beautiful. There is in them 
a natural and a moral beauty; a fitness foi us. God's> 
design in them is the fairest of all things; so far as we 
understand it, we shall find it more beautiful than the 
flowers, and more pleasant than the light. 

But there is a limitation to this general truth. **He 
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hath made everything beautiful in his time." God in- 
habiteth eternity, but he works in time. The years 
and the seasons show this. Indeed it is the seasons 
that most remind us of his work. In nature, as in life, 
there is a time for everything, and half the excellence 
of God's works and ways is seen in their relation to 
times and seasons. As he has given to the trees a time 
for putting on leaves, and to each tribe of birds its 
time for singing among the branches, to the wheat 
its time for sowing, and its season of ripening; to the 
snow its time and to the frost its due season; so has 
he fixed his times for bringing forth his great pur- 
poses; for unfolding his providence; the times in the 
life of each individual for trial and success, for dark- 
ness and for light. So have nations, so has the human 
race as a whole, its times, in God's plans, its winter 
and its summer, its seed time and its harvest. So has 
his kingdom in the world its seasons; its time of 
growth, and its time of trial and of sifting. The les- 
son here is, that each work of God, whether in creation 
or in providence, whether in the grain-field and pas- 
ture or in the vineyard of his kingdom, is fair and 
good in its time. **He hath made everything beauti- 
ful in its season." 

This truth should guide us in judging of the diflfer- 
ent kinds of the works and ways of God. I never 
knew one who could not admire the spring, but 
would any of us desire to have spring perpetual? 
Half its charm is in its freshness, the newness of veg- 
etable life. When spring comes to us, we welcome it 
because its time has come. We are ready and eager 
for it. It might stay with us too long. The other 
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seasons we find just as timely; just as necessary; just 
as useful, not only, but each with its own peculiar 
charm, having beauties we should be sorry to lose, 
sorry to exchange even for a perpetiial spring. Not 
merely summer and autumn with their glory and 
beauty, but even winter is fair and good in its place; 
its ice and snows, its keen airs and bracing winds be- 
come treasures to us. But shall we not also call the 
contrasted seasons of our daily life equally good? 
There is a time of earthly hopes, a spring time of ex- 
pectation, of fresh desires, the beginnings of success, 
the time of bud and blossom. It has its charms. In its 
day it is good. There is a beauty in this hopefulness, 
this eager expectancy, and confidence of prosperity. 
And yet would human life and character have its full 
rounded beauty without its season of disappointment? 
Every character needs some trial to enrich and 
strengthen it. There is a beauty in a life that is full of 
cheer; this unruffled and even* joy has its charm in its 
season. Yet who would lose from the circle of his ac- 
quaintance that deeper, holier cheerfulness of one, 
here and there, who has under the storm of sorrow, 
though in tears, righted himself again when the storm 
was over, and looked up filially into the face of 
God, cleansed and chastened unto a holier beauty, and 
enriched with an added grace? We can see that in 
God's plan there have been arranged in the lives of 
men, not springs and summers only, but winters also. 
** There is a time to get, and a time to lose; a time to 
weep and a time to laugh," and each of these experi- 
ences is good in its time; each in its way contributes 
to the perfect beauty of the man. 
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Here we are reminded that in the dark things of 
providence we have no righrt to think anything hard 
or unlovely until it is finished. An artist's first sketch 
of a picture is rude; we must not condemn it on the 
score of beauty because we have not seen the end. 
Give him time and he will develop it into a thing of 
marvelous sweetness and perfection. So many works 
of God's providence that we see may be but the 
rough sketch, the beginning. We must not judge 
them as if they were completed. Their beauty is not 
that of the picture, but of the outline; and were we 
versed in these first sketches of God's plans, as an ar- 
tist can judge of the outlines of a brother artist's pen- 
cil, we should see a beauty that woutd amaze us in 
Ifeat which now appears so unmeaning and perhaps 
forbidding. 

The spring reminds us of this truth. It is the time 
of beginnings, of buds, of sprouts; and how well we 
know that these buds and sprouts and seeds are not to 
be judged of out of time. The peach blossom is a 
fair and perfect thing in its place. It does not pretend 
to be fruit. It is to be judged only as a blossom; and 
thus looked at it is beautiful in its time. But when 
the blossom has fallen and the fruit appears,. it is for 
many week* only a little green, bitter and growing 
thing, with nothing yet to tempt the appetite or please 
the eye. But examine it; it is a perfect thing for its 
time. It is forming itself every hour and giving 
promise of the future. It is just what it now ought to 
be; so constituted and so situated as to be drawing 
juices from the tree, heat from the sun and freshness 
from the shower; and the more we acquaint ourselves 
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with it, the more we fbel that God^s work in it is eten 
now a perfect work, perfect in its time; and though so 
bitter and so green a thing,, it is, in view of the future^ 
as perfect and as beautiful as it will be on the autuma 
day when it hangs heavy and ripe in its fuU blush and 
lusciousness, a finished fruit. 

But if we thus judge God's aatiur»l works around 
us in such little things, and count them as they grow 
from stage to stage perfect because of what they are 
becoming, not impatiently demanding for to-day the 
perfection of to-morrow, shaJl we not apply the prin- 
ciple to his greater works and judge kis providence 
by the same wise rule ? This world is like an unripe 
fruit; it is growing, under the hand of providence, t<> 
something better, vastly better, than it is. We look 
at human life about us; we taste it in our experience 
and we find in it the greenness and bitterness of sin 
and suffering. And we say, "Is this a work of God? 
Has he wrought out a world in which so much sin and 
evil exist, bringing in so much sorrow ?" It is a dark 
question. But the truth we are considering is a part of 
the answer; not the whole indeed, bull a part, and one 
most important to remember. 

The earth with its present evils is not God's finished 
work. Who knows but that in order to make a per* 
feet world at length, a kingdom of men, ripe i» 
blessedness and perfect in the glory of manhood, it 
may be necessary that it should grow from such be- 
ginnings, through stage after stage, in the evils of im- 
maturity, through probation and fall and redemption 
and a new probation; in the slow process of gospel 
illumination and renewal; through li^htand davkncsa^ 
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through joy and sorrow, through the peril of all and 
the loss of some, that a host at last might stand in the 
strength and glory of a full-grown and ripened virtue 
to be sons of God. 

If now the text from the book and the commentary 
in the field have taught us the lesson of faith, let us- 
listen again while the two teach us the furtlier lesson 
of practice. For in God's work we may always see 
a standard for our own, and from a doctrine derive 
a duty. Here the general lesson is this: Since in 
God's good plan each season has its place and each 
event its season, we must adapt ourselves to God'&^ 
times. By doing and bearing in each season just that 
which Providence has assigned to it, we shall fill out 
each period of life after God's pattern, and make our 
lives at length complete with the beauty of his design^ 
Childhood was never intended to be anything but 
childhood; it has its place and its peculiar charm^ 
Youth has its place and its work, a precious seasoa 
which should never be cut short, from which no one 
should ever rush impatiently to shake off its restraints 
or its inferiority, to plunge, unprepared, into the race 
of life. So with the age of manhood; God gives us 
its work and its opportunities. Old age, too, is his 
gift and by his blessing may be beautiful in its time. 
The grace of God may bless and exalt childhood, 
youth, manhood and old age. It is the same grace in 
all, but its charms will vary with the season. A 
Christian child will be no less a child; a Christian 
youth no less a youth, and Christ asks no age to ape 
another, but each to be true to itself, honest in accept- 
ing and loving and obeying the great principles of the 
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gospel, and he will see to it that in Christian life, as 
in nature, spring, summer, autumn and winter shall 
have each its peculiar charm, each be beautiful in its 
time. 

So it is with business and religion. While in the 
wider sense religion belongs to every time and ought 
to run through all duties and pleasures, to govern the 
whole life, it is also true that there are special duties 
of devotion and Christian occupation which must have 
their times; and duties and pleasures belonging more 
immediately to this world which may, and must have, 
their times also. Judged by the highest religious stand- 
ard, judged in view of eternity, and in the sight of God, 
labor, and business and healthful pleasure, conducted 
with a heart loyal to God, are as fair to behold as the 
assembly in the sanctuary or the group around the 
family altar. There is a time to work and a time to 
laugh as well as a time to worship. We have no 
right to draw contrasts between any two ordinances 
of God. The one in its time and place is as good as 
the other. It is a very cheap imitation of religion that 
sets itself up in opposition to a part of the nature with 
which God has endowed his creatures. But the more 
frequent fault among us is, doubtless, the opposite of 
this. We allow business and pleasure, like a stream 
swollen by April rains, to overflow its own times, and 
to flood the field of Christian activity; to rush with its 
noisy tide over into the dell of meditation, and to 
overflow even the hillock of prayer, washing away 
the seeds of grace, and too often drowning all re- 
ligion. The truth which we need to hear God shouting 
in our ears to-day is that religious duties and privileges 
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have their time. If we would not destroy ourselves, 
we must count the Sabbath a golden day, of which no 
sordid intruder may rob us. Oh, how beautiful in its 
time, to the weary, tempted and imperiled soul is the 
Christian Sabbath! How like a sheltered harbor on a 
stormy coast, into which the soul may run, torn and 
splintered, and, perchance, half foundered, there to 
cast anchor out of sight and hearing of its weekly tur- 
moils, and let the tempest pass, while prayer and rest 
and all the good angels of this Sabbath haven, repair 
and furnish it for another voyage ! 

The fairest of all things is a beautiful soul; and this 
is the crown which God would put upon his works. 
His works in nature, his daily providence, his work of 
redemption and the mysterious work of his spirit, all 
combine in a system of means, a band of artists, as it 
were, to work upon the soul of man, to carve it into 
the divine beauty which shall adorn heaven itself and 
be, in all eternity, at once a thing of beauty and a 
creature of rapturous joy. For the present this 
creature is beset with perils, and the work has many 
apparent hindrances. But the greatest of these 
hindrances and the worst of these perils proceed from 
the soul itself. God makes no mistakes; but we may 
mar this noblest work of his forever. Two things will 
save us. We must work and wait under the eye and 
hand of God. We must work by using these his 
agencies, each in its season, until each has wrought in 
us its appointed grace; and we must wait upon God, 
under every motion of his molding hand, and under 
every stroke of his ruder providence, believing that 
each is perfect for its time, and best for its purpose; 
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and that the soul which thus works and waits, haying 
At length passed its season of immaturity, will wake 
upon a morning which shall reveal it to itself; a per- 
fect work in a perfect world, where all things shall be 
beautiful forever. 



THE UNCHANGEABLENESS OF GOD. 



The Unchangeableness of God. 



^^F.or I am the Lord, I change not.^^ — Mal. Hi. 6. 

Being subject to change, and living in a world which 
is in ceaseless change, men have, nevertheless, the idea 
of immutability, and naturally reach out after some- 
thing not only enduring, but unchangeable. To many 
this unchangeable something is law, or nature. Study- 
ing carefully the facts of the world around them, they 
discover that these individual facts, manifold and 
diverse as they are, are parts of a .system; and that 
though the facts are endlessly varied, the system is 
one and self-harmonious. Behind all this variety they 
discover unity; beneath the ceaseless change they find 
constancy. 

The changes themselves are subject to law. It is 
according to a settled order that fire burns; cold con- 
geals; water seeks a level; the sun rises and .sets; 
seasons come and go; seeds germinate; fruits ripen; 
animals grow and mature and die, and all the crea- 
tures, animate and inanimate, so far as we can trace 
their changes, have their laws of life and change, 
which, the more closely we study them, seem the more 
wonderful in their completeness and their constancy. 
Seeing all this the materialists find in it the immutable. 
Nature, say they, is constant. Her laws are unchange- 
able. Physical cause and effect are the stable basis as 
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well as the substance of this vast system of things. 
The world changes, but law is immutable; law is the 
fixed center about which all things revolve. 

On the other hand, in some of the ancient mytholo- 
gies the immutable was called fate. Above nature, 
above the human will, and above the gods themselves, 
ruled fate, absolute, immutable. All else might change, 
but fate, the eternal decree, inexplicable, which none 
could trace up to its source, was the one unchangeable 
thing amidst the confusion of the world. 

But the text places this fixed center of all change, 
not in the laws of nature, not in fate, but in God. '*I 
am the Lord, I change not." Whatever stable laws, 
whatever firm decrees there are, are his, and their star 
bility rests upon the basis of his immutable mature 
and will. There is a great deal of proof that w« can 
see to convince us that God is unchangeable in his 
nature. 

In the first place, it is necessary to the character of 
a perfect being. For change must be either for the 
better or for the worse ; but a perfect being cannot be- 
come better, and if he should become worse, he woulc} 
be no longer perfect. Thus any change argues imper- 
fection; and, therefore, if God is perfect he cannot 
change. If there is a God, if there is such a being as 
we mean by that word — the Infinite, the Perfect, the 
complete embodiment of our utmost icjea of excellence 
— he is and must be immutable. 

The same truth is evident from "the permanence 
and stability of the universe;" the constancy of the 
laws which govern the world. Admitting the ey- 
istence of a personal God, as the creator and governoi? 
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of the world, the constancy of the laws of nature be- 
comes simply an evidence of the unchangeableness of 
his being and attributes and plans. 

This proof is abundant. Men calculate the hour 
when an eclipse of the sun will begin and end at the 
distance of centuries; predict with truth the day when 
a comet will return which has not been seen since it 
startled the world a hundred years ago. This is pos- 
sible only because sun and stars and comets are subject 
to laws which know no change; in other words, be- 
cause the mind which governs them is absolutely con- 
stant. Every almanac is a monument of the 
immutability of God. Without thiit attribute no such 
calculations would be possible. 

Since men have lived on the earth, spring and sum- 
mer and autumn and winter have never failed in their 
order; the ocean tide has not ceased to swell and ebb 
in its seasons; trees have never failed to put forth 
leaves in spring; and no seed in the ground has for- 
gotten its kind. The bramble never brings forth 
grapes, nor the thistle figs. Order, and the same 
order, reigns perpetually in the earth and sea and 
heavens, making each creature, from the blade of grass 
to the circling planet, obedient to the word spoken at 
the creation. Surely he who spoke that word changes 
not. 

This attribute, so manifest from the perfection of 
God and the stability of nature, is also affirmed of God 
in the Scriptures. Besides the text, we have the words 
of the Psalmist, who, speaking of the heavens, says, 
**They shall perish but thou shalt endure; yea, all of 
them fthall wax old like a garment; and as a vesture 
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shalt thou change them and they shall be changed: 
but thou art the same." Again, we are told that **one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day;" from which fact the infer- 
ence is drawn by the apostle that, however long the 
divine promises and threatenings may seem to be de- 
layed in their fulfillment, that fulfillment is absolutely 
certain. Time, however long, changes no purpose of 
God. Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, says that 
the gifts and calling of God are without repentance, 
that is unchangeable. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
God's plan is called immutable. In the thirty-fourth 
Psalm it is said that **the counsel of the Lord standeth 
forever; the thoughts of his heart to all generations." 
James says that with God ** there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning." 

But does it seem to anyone that there are statements 
in the Bible which contradict these? Moses says the 
wickedness of man was so great, in the days of Noah, 
that it repented God that he had made man on the 
earth. And in some cases, when God had threatened 
punishment against Israel for their sins» when they 
repented and forsook their sins it is said, '*The Lord 
repented of the evil he had determined to inflict upon 
them, and did not punish them." So in other cases, 
God speaks as if he were disappointed at the conduct 
of mankind; as if he expected good of them but 
found afterward that they were unworthy of confi- 
dence. Is this consistent with the doctrine taught in 
other places, that he is unchangeable? 

The answer to this difficulty, if it be a difficulty at 
all, is simple and familiar. We have only to remember 
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that there is such a thing as figurative language; a 
thing which we never forget except in interpreting 
the Bible. We all hear it and use it every day. These 
expressions about God's changing his mind are plainly 
of this kind. Indeed it would doubtless be impossible 
for men to describe the being and attributes of the In- 
finite God in language without using words in a 
figurative sense. They can make us understand God's 
thoughts and feelings only by using words, though in 
a new and wider meaning, which we use to describe 
the feelings and thoughts of men. There is no other 
way. 

When the Bible speaks of the anger of God, it uses 
a word which we have been accustomed to employ 
to denote feelings which men have when they are 
wronged by others. It does not follow that God, 
when sinned against, has the malignity and revenge 
which men are apt to have along with their righteous 
indignation. 

So when men wickedly fail to fulfill the end for 
which they were made, turning God's blessings into 
means of evil, the mingled displeasure and grief and 
pity of their Maker over his lost children is expressed 
aptly, but figuratively, in such words as men use to 
describe their feelings in like circumstances. ** Would 
that they had never been born. It grieved the Lord 
that he had made them." Such an outburst of feeling 
impresses us deeply with the paternal tenderness of 
God over sinners; and, at the same time, to guard us 
against any false conclusion of doctrine, he tells us 
elsewhere plainly that he has no such short-sighted 
griefs as these words literally describe, by saying, **I 
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am the Lord, I change not: with mc there is no vari«- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning." There is no 
more inconsistency between these two sets of state- 
ments than between two kinds of language in books 
of science. The astro^ioraer, if writing a book for the 
people, would, of course, speak of sunrise and sunset » 
ordinarily, just as the people do; but when he came 
to give a scientific statement of the causes of day and 
night, he would say that the sun neither rises nor sets, 
but that we rise and set with the rolling earth, rising 
to the sunlight or setting out of sight of it. 

All the fickleness, the apparent changeablenss, is in 
our own little minds, which turn and change between 
hope and fear, joy and sorrow, action and regret^ 
changing perpetually. 

God, then, is unchangeable in every part of his 
nature; in his wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 
ness and truth. But more than this, each exercise of 
these attributes; each thought, each act, each plan, 
each principle and affection of God is necessarily un- 
changeable and hence eternal. If he has a thought 
to-day, he has had it from eternity, and will have it 
to eternity to come. Nothing ever drops out of his 
mind; there is no progress from one thought to 
another, no gaining of new knowledge and letting go 
the old; but an eternal vision, direct and perfect, of all 
things, and all times in one. This must be if he is im- 
mutable. And this the apostle Peter expresses by say- 
ing, *'One day is with the Lord as a thousand years." 
That is, one day contains, in his view and in his life^ 
all that a thousand years contain. Each moment is an 
eternity. What joy he has this moment he has eter- 
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nally. A thousand years add nothing, and subtract 
nothing from his experience. 

But this attribute of immutability in God has some 
most practical relations to our lives. 

First, it renders it certain that God's sentiments to- 
wards men are always the same; they flow out always 
in accordance with the same unchanging principles. 
Until his character shall change, he will never cease to 
love holiness perfectly, and perfectly hate sin. This 
love of the right and hostility to the wrong, being per- 
fect, cannot be subject to the least shadow of change. 
What they were in the eternity past they are now and 
will be forever. 

The sunlight falls everywhere, flooding the earthy 
brightening the hill-tops, streaming down the valleys, 
spreading over the plains, whitening the rivers and 
lakes and 'ocean, filling the heaven above, and over- 
flowing the clouds, fivery creature may bask in it; 
every eye may be filled and every heart made glad 
with it. But when a man shuts his eyes, the light is 
no longer his. The coal miner, when he walks forth 
in the morning from his cottage on the mountain side, 
is enlightened and warmed by the risen sun, as boun- 
tifully as any dweller on the earth. The valley below 
him, and the distant ridges and peaks beyond, are as 
beautiful to him in the rays of the morning as to the 
most favored of men. But when he turns his back 
upon the sun and the day, descends through the deep 
shaft of the mine, down, down, hundreds of feet be- 
low the reach of the light, and goes groping away 
under the side of the mountain, to toil all day in the 
darkness and dampness of the mine, the sun has 
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ceased to give him light; its rays have ceased to warm 
him; the light has ceased to reveal to him a world 
of beauty. To him it is as if the sun were blotted 
out, or had wrapped himself in darkness. But has 
the sun changed? Has he withdrawn a single beam 
of his brightness? Does he not overflow all nature 
as before with his steady light: and all day long, 
while the miner toils in his dismal cavern, does not 
the sun still smile over the continents and seas and 
islands and over the faces of men without a shadow 
of change? And when the laborer comes forth from 
his dungeon, the sun again begins to smile upon him 
and warm him with its heat; it again spreads out before 
him its vision of the world, and blesses his eyes with 
beauty. It is as if the fugitive sun had returned to 
him, but it is himself returning to the sun. 

Such is God's favor; boundless and constant, radi- 
ating from him on every side and flowing outward up- 
on the world of men without stint or intermission. It 
is meant for every soul: all may bask in it; but each 
one can hide from it. Turning his back upon the face 
of God, he may lose his smile; plunging into the cav- 
ern of sin, that smile will cease to rest upon him. 
Yet God has not changed. He still sits in the heav- 
ens clear as the sun, and his smile fills all the world 
as the light. When the man repents, God begins to 
smile upon him, for by that act he has come out from 
his retreat to find God. Repentance is coming back 
to God. Thus the unchangeableness of the divine fa- 
vor is entirely consistent with the change in the expe- 
rience of that favor which the Bible leads us to ex- 
pect when we change our characters. 
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Ood's friendship, then, like his being and power 
and truth and justice, can be depended upon as immu- 
table. If he has ever, at any moment of his exist- 
ence, in any exigency, felt a touch of sympathy for 
you or me, he feels it today, and will forever; he 
feels it, too, forever, in the intensest degree which 
it ever has attained. There are times in each man's life 
when his friends and neighbors are suddenly aroused 
to a lively interest in him. It may be on account of 
some calamity which has come upon him; or it may be 
w^hen some great and noble act of the man has sud- 
denly made his goodness or his talents shine out, and 
admiration is kindled in all hearts. Friendship, at such 
times, is quickened to a new activity; it is fresh, keen, 
ready; there is an unwonted glow of generous senti- 
ment. There are rare moments when friendship kin- 
dles into enthusiasm; when the generous impulse al- 
most outruns the occasion, and the quick affection seems 
like a bud long hidden and just burst into blossom. 

'Now God's friendship is always at the freshest 
moment; always at its highest height; his affection, 
like his power, is always at its best. If he is immu- 
table, his generosity is a perpetual glow of the divin- 
est good wall; it is love at its newest, liveliest mo- 
ment of enthtusiasm, today, and tomorrow, and at 
every moment of every day. So that you may look 
up to him at any point of time, and find him just at 
his zenith; his sympathy the keenest; his pity the 
tenderest; Ms generosity the freest; his bounty the 
largest; his hand of help the strongest, and reached 
down with the (heartiest impulse of which God him- 
self is capable. 
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Look at the mighty love which he fell: when he 
made the infinite sacrifice of the atonement for the 
salvation of men. Contemplate the obstacles in the 
way; the ill-desert of men; their rebellion and pollu- 
tion; and the vast sacrifice involved in their recovery. 
Contemplate the work on all its sides, and get the 
highest conception possible of the love and the pity 
of the infinite Father in that amazing act of 
sacrifice; and then take home the truth that 
that same impulse, in all its strength' and vigor 
and freshness, is swelling his heart today. Every 
thrill of pity, every touch of tenderness, every pulsa- 
tion of good will, which that heavenly Father's heart 
felt in the crisis of man's redemption, is an eternal 
and changeless feeling, as quick, as keen, as fresh, as 
strong at this moment, at every moment of eternity,, 
as then. When Christ was hanging on the cross be- 
tween the two thieves, and in his mighty heart pitied 
and forgave the penitent one, all stained as he was 
with crime, and when at the last moment of his agofty 
he prayed for his murderers , was there love in him ? 
Was there kindness? Was there grace? But that 
throb of his heart was simply one moment of his 
eternal goodness. Go to him this moment, and you 
will find him just so kind, just so transcendantl'y piti- 
ful, just so divinely generous. JF'or he ehanges not. 

Again, this truth furnishes the best encouragement 
for prayer. 

At first view, indeed, there is an apparent inconsisten- 
cy between the two ideas. It would seem that an im- 
mutable being could not be moved by prayer. And yet 
this inconsistency, like the one before noticed,^ i» 
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doubtless due to the narrowness of our minds. It must 
be so, since both truths, the unchangeableness of Godl 
and the efficacy of prayer, are plainly and repeatedly 
taught in the Bible. This of itself should practically 
settle all difficulty. But we can see the highest reason^ 
why this very immutability would require that God 
should answer prayer. Prayer is simply the highest 
expression of dependence and faith on the part ©r 
man towards God. True prayer is the acme of pdous 
devotion; it is piety overflowing. Now if God is un- 
changeably good to the righteous; if, as we have seen,, 
it is an immutable principle of his character to love- 
and bless the good, does not that principle itself re- 
quire that piety in its highest exercise, that of prayer y 
should be met by the highest exercise of his favor, 
that of the bestowment of blessings.'^ And since he 
omniscient, since he foreknew all things from the 
beginning, would he not, in forming his plan, so or- 
der all events that righteous prayers should, so far as 
consistent with the general good, receive a gracious 
answer? May it not be one of the immutable principles 
of his government that the prayer of faith should be 
answered ? Surely nothing could be more changeless 
than his fatherly kindness; nothing more unalterable 
than his purpose to bless those who turn their eyes to 
him for help in humble submission and confidence. 

But, aside from this, the truth before considered, of 
the freshness of the divine affections; the fact that 
God's love and pity and sympathy are always at their 
best, is the highest encouragement to prayer. The 
heathen think their Gods moody and have no certainty 
of finding them, at a given tine, in a favorable tem- 
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per. They may be more kind tomorrow than today. 
But aur God is always kindest, always the readiest 
possible to help us. Were it possible for any attri- 
bute or affection of his nature to change, the ground 
for prayer would be unstable. If anywhere in the un- 
fathomable future there could be a time when God's 
love might wane, when his goodness might diminish, 
when he might forget his humblest or obscurest child, 
then we might feel less assurance in committing our- 
selves to him for time and eternity. 

But think what it is to commit the soul to the eter- 
nally unchangeable Father in heaven. It is to reach 
lip the hand of our faith, and put it into that hand 
which has upheld the myriads of worlds that roll in 
the immensity of the heavens above us, that has, 
since the morning of creation, held them in their ma- 
jestic systems, by that plan which has not overlooked 
one grain of sand in a million of worlds, and has not 
forgotten for one moment the time of the smallest 
event, the flight of a sparrow, the fall of a leaf, the 
throbbing of a heart, in all the universe of being. 

In fact, it is not the worlds that are so steadfast; it 
is not the framework of the heavens that stands so 
firm and lasts so long. No, they exhaust themselves 
slowly but surely in the very harmony of their exist- 
ence. They waste, they grow old. Our great telescopes 
seem to show us that the moon is a withered and dead 
world, where no life can be supported; and other worlds 
are supposed to have gone to pieces long ago. But they 
went to pieces as harmoniously as they had subsisted 
and flourished in their prime. Not an atom of star-dust 
has ever dropped out of the grasp, or been blown by 
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any chance, out of the sight of the great eye of 
changeless law; the law, the order, the harmony 
which we call nature; hut which is the omniscient^ 
the immutahle mind which is everywhere; the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. To that eye, to that 
hand we commit ourselves when we pray. 

It is one of the highest blessings of prayer that it 
is the resting of the mind and heart upon the un- 
changeable heart of God. It is the being taken up 
into the communion of the unchangeable life, the un- 
changeable law. There is in us a capacity for an 
enduring peace — the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding. Let us enter into it and live in 
God. 



CHRIST THE BURDEN -BEARER. 



Christ the Burden-bearer. 



" Himself took our infirmities and hare our sicknesses ^"^ — 
Matt. viii. 17. 

Matthew quotes this language from Isaiah, and 
says it was fulfilled by Christ in his works of healing 
in Galilee. At the time when he took up his abode at 
Capernaum he entered upon a period of intense 
activity, working miracles in far greater numbers than 
before, and thus gathering the people in crowds to 
listen to his preaching. These miracles were nearly 
all deeds of mercy, healing the sick, or the lame, or 
the blind, or the dumb, or casting out demons. 

What a panorama passes before us as we read thi& 
part of the gospel; picture after picture of distress 
and merciful deliverance. Here a leper casts himself 
at Jesus' feet and is healed by a touch; there a man 
comes to him in distress for his daughter, who is 
dying, and while he is on the way to heal the child, ft 
woman who has long been an invalid, meets him to be 
cured. Now there comes a mother, weeping and be- 
seeching him in behalf of a child sick or lunatic; now 
a blind man, as he passes, cries out for the light of 
day; now friends bring a paralytic on his couch, and 
now a company of lepers, in their uncleanness, hai) 
him from a distance. 

The evangelist describes his labors at this time in 
18s 
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these words, **And Jesus went about all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of disease among the people." 
And he says, that in this career of merciful healing 
was fulfilled that which was spoken by the prophet, 
** Himself took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
nesses." What did the evangelist mean by this? 
Was it simply that he removed the sicknesses and 
infirmities of the people of Galilee by his miraculous 
power? He did this indeed, and we cannot help being 
struck with the greatness of these cures as well as their 
number. They were exhibitions of the immediate 
power of God. 

But this verse means far more than this, ** Himself 
took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses." How 
could his curing the people's sickness be called a tak- 
ing them on himself ? When he cured one who was 
sick of a fever, did he take the fever into his own 
body? When he gave sight to the blind, did he give 
away his own eyes and become blind? No one sup- 
poses this, and yet, I think, this suggests figuratively 
just the idea of our text. It is that Jesus, while he 
healed the people, suflTered with all those suflferers by 
way of fellow-feeling, making their pains and sorrows 
his own. He did not exert his power in an unfeeling 
way, giving to the people nothing but the physical 
virtue of his healing touch. He sent out his power 
where his heart led the way; his works were deeds of 
compassion, in which by his love and fellow-feeling 
for the sick and unfortunate he took their suffering on 
himself. 
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I think we may see in this saying a threefold truth: 
the fellowship of Jesus as human, as divine, and as 
vicarious. 

Look first at the human sympathy of Jesus, as illus- 
trated by his career of healing in Galilee. Anyone 
who goes about in this world doing good must take 
upon himself more or less of sorrow and suffering. 
For as it is a world where sorrow and suffering abound, 
one of the first things to be done by him who would 
do good is to remove evils. In an angel world, doing 
good would consist only in increasing the blessedness 
of those who are already blessed. There would be no 
evil to remove, and there, he who would do good 
could do it without suffering. But in this world, he 
who loves his fellow-men cannot avoid being pained, 
because they whom he loves are vexed with a thou- 
sand sorrows. Now look at the life of Jesus. He 
met everywhere the sick, the crippled, the blind 
the insane; and everywhere those who had parents or 
children, brothers or sisters, husband or wife afRicted 
with these calamities. How often in the story of his 
miracles it is said not merely that he healed the suf- 
ferer, but that he had compassion on him and healed 
him. He suffered with those who suffered. 

And yet Jesus was the farthest possible from being 
a mere sentimentalist; a man of tender feeling who 
could not endure the sight of distress. There are 
those in whom sympathy is a weakness, whose feelings 
are a sort of aBolian harp, to be played on by every 
sight of distress or tale of grief or horror, but who at 
the same time are not examples of active benevolence. 
A selfish heart may be excited in this passive way, and 
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may even grow more selfish and more heartless by allow- 
ing its sympathies to be played with, while they are not 
exercised in deeds of real generosity and compassion. 

This, by contrast, may show us what was the 
essence of Jesus' sympathy with men. It was an 
active not a passive capacity for tears. It was an 
energy, a principle in him, and that energy, that prin- 
ciple was love. 

Why was it that wherever he went the cries of the 
people came up so loud ? In reading the histories of 
other men in that age, we do not meet thus on every 
page notices of the sick, the blind and the lame 
meeting them at every step. Jesus had first shown 
himself as the friend of the afflicted. He began to go 
about doing good, and the people who needed kind- 
ness seemed to spring up like the grass wherever he 
walked. They were before scattered through town 
and country, suffering in obscurity, but when one 
came who loved every man as a brother, as anxious ta 
relieve distress as if every pain were his own, the suf- 
ferers began to be drawn to him as brother to brother. 
And when he matched this fellow-feeling with healing 
power and a divine gospel of consolation, the needy 
and suffering swarmed out from their scattered homes 
so thickly that sometimes his stopping place seemed a 
hospital. 

When we see a mother grown pale with long- 
watching over the bed of a sick child, we need no one 
to tell us that she has been taking upon herself that 
child's infirmity and bearing its sickness. While she 
may not literally have caught the child's disease, she 
has suffered the effects of it in mind and body. If one 
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is blind, somebody must lead him; but he who leads the 
blind takes upon himself, so far, the consequences of 
the other's blindness. In a sense, he gives his seeing 
«yes, and takes on himself the infirmity of the other's 
sightless ones. 

In ways like these, Jesus in Galilee took the infirmi- 
ties and bare the sickness of the people. He not only 
felt their sorrows, but put himself to the cost of re- 
lieving them. Do you say it cost him little, since he 
wielded such mighty power? Remember that he was 
a man. We must never forget this. Being a man, his 
career for the three years of his public life must have 
been a course of mighty endurance, physical and mental. 
In the space of about a year and a half he made nine 
journeys over Galilee, teaching and healing and com- 
forting the people. He was not in the habit of com- 
plaining of his pains, and so we hear little about his 
bodily or mental sufFerings. But who has not been 
moved by that little touch in St. John's picture of the 
interview at Jacob's well: — '*And Jesus, being wearied 
with his journey, sat thus on the well, and it was 
about the sixth hour;" noon in that hot, parched 
country of Syria. It was to his aching limbs and 
faint breath and thirsty lips that we are indebted for 
that matchless discourse, that talk with the woman of 
•Samaria about the water of life. Notwithstanding the 
greatness of his power, he suffered as a man all the 
mental pain of a benevolent heart, in seeing not only 
the sufferings of the sick, but the sorrows of the mill- 
ions of mankind ; sorrows which could not be healed 
by miracles. For it was not the unfortunate in that 
iittle corner of Syria alone whose distresses were a 
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burden to the body and spirit of Jesus. He took upon 
him the sorrows of all mankind. Others felt for their 
countrymen; he made the world his country, though 
he never traveled a hundred miles from his native 
town. Jew, Samaritan, Roman, Greek alike were the 
objects of his generosity. We do not begin to see the 
depth of his fellowship with men until we see bow 
he took in the idea of the great world in its wants 
and pains and unutterable sorrows. He saw that 
Galilee was only a'specimen of the nations; that even 
the multitude whom his miracles relieved were but a 
handful. The great mass of human anguish remained 
untouched after he had done his utmost. 

He took upon his heart the future also as well as the 
present. You remember that burst of patriotic grief 
which the world can never forget, the cry that broke 
from his lips as he sat on the Mount of Olives and 
looked down upon the city of his fathers, which he 
foresaw was to be besieged, starved and stormed and 
burned by the vengeance of the terrible Roman: 
**Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together as a hen gathereth her 
brood under her wings." The world of today and the 
world of tomorrow weighed upon him. Until we 
think of this, we have no true idea of the daily suffer- 
ings and lofty magnanimity of Jesus. The little that 
is told us is doubtless but the merest hint of the ex- 
perience of his great human heart, which saw such, 
worth and possible glory in the humbkst and vilest 
man, and held within it the recollection and the love 
of the whole world of such fellow-mea. 

Let us now go a step higher. We have seen the 
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human sympathy of Jesus; let us now see his divine 
sympathy; how he revealed to men the sympathy of 
their Father in heaven. It were a great thing if 
there had been only a man who so loved his fellows 
as to forget himself and take their wants and pains 
upon his own heart as the burden of his life. But 
looking at him now as the Son of God, the revealer of 
God to men, we shall see greater things than these. 
We see God entering into the feelings of men. When 
the people of Capernaum, on seeing his first acts of 
healing, went to their homes and brought out their 
sick and crippled and blind and insane friends, and 
saw him heal them all, they felt that this was more 
than human sympathy. It was plainly the power of 
God, and there was in the deep compassion of Jesus* 
work something more than a man's heart. God was 
with them; God was blessing them. If the power 
that healed them was divine, the sympathy was divine 
also. It was thus God in the flesh taking upon him- 
self the infirmities and bearing the sicknesses of the 
people, in the same sense in which Jesus the man took 
and bore them. 

God, whom some may before have supposed to be 
distant, and by his nature incapable of entering into 
human feelings, was now seen to be not only putting 
himself into the human condition, but going about as 
a man to shake hands with the friendless; going to the 
bedside of the sick to raise him up, to the mourner to 
comfort him, to every sufferer to say, "I am your 
friend." This is what is meant whenever Jesus spoke 
words of compassion and followed them with works 
of miraculous healing. 
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Can we really take in this truth? Can we grasp 
and hold firmly the great fact which is presented to 
us here? Is it true that God is our friend; that he 
feels for us, he who speaks in the thunder and breathes 
in the tornado, **who looketh upon the earth and it 
trembleth, who toucheth the hills and they smoke" ? 

Oh, this God of the earthquake, the flood, the 
tempest and the pestilence ! where is his compassion ? 
How long is it since a town in our own iState was 
suddenly lifted by the wind and whirled and shaken 
and shattered like dry leaves in an autumn breeze ; 
and where were the strong men, where were the 
mothers and babes amidst the crush and horror of that 
night ? And where was God ? If we had only the 
wind, what could it tell us of our Father ? 

But you remember that when the Lord passed by 
Elijah on the mountain there was a strong wind which 
rent the mountain, but the Lord was not in the wind; 
and after the wind an earthquake, but the Lord was 
not in the earthquake; and after the Q^rthquake a fire, 
but the Lord was not in the fire; and after these dis- 
plays of power there came a still small voice that 
came to the prophet's soul as the voice of the Lord. 
What a prophecy of Jesus ! Jesus Christ is the still 
small voice in which the Father in heaven has spoken 
from his heart to his little children in the midst of the 
world. We cannot understand the tornado, or the 
earthquake, or the flood, or the fire, but we can under- 
stand the words of Jesus; we can understand his deeds 
of mercy; we can understand his tears of sympathy 
with the sorrow of the mourner, and his love amidst 
the agony of the cross. He has shown us so much oi 
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our Father's heart that we know he is smiling in pa- 
ternal love, even when clouds and darkness are round 
:about him. 

How wonderfully did Jesus reveal his Father's 
compassion when he wrought his miracles of heal- 
ing! When Peter saw him take by the hand the 
mother who was sick with a great fever, and, lifting 
lier up, instantly restore her to soundness and vigor, he 
knew the power which had done this was the same as 
that which upholds all things. He knew, therefore, 
that the great God had truly come down, and in the 
person of Christ had entered his humble home to help 
iiim in his affliction. If so, he knew thereby that his 
affliction rested on God's heart; that God in Christ 
^was taking upon himself the sickness and sorrows 
of men. When the leper, loathsome and helpless, 
felt himself transformed into a new man by 
the voice and touch of Jesus, he knew that it was 
nothing less than the same power which had made 
liim at first. It was the finger of God. And he knew 
that God had met him; had come down to him. And 
so that which we see in all this career of Jesus, in his 
:going about sympathizing with mankind, is the great 
Father of us all, bending down over his children, 
feeling for them and feeling with them, taking their 
-wants and sorrows upon himself. The miracles of 
Jesus were thus something more than wonders; they 
are what St. John calls them , signs. They were signs 
from heaven, seals bearing the signature of God. 

In these cases of healing they were signs or proofs 
of his fatherhood, tokens of divine compassion; of 
Ood^s stooping down in human form to take his weak 
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and suffering and lost child by the hand. They wese 
even more; they were proofs that God was somehovr 
putting himself in our place; taking something upon 
himself for us, and making his own blessedness some- 
how available for us. 

This suggests the last and highest thought of our 
text, that the fellowship of Christ was- vicarious. We 
are accustomed to say that the death of Christ wa» 
that of a mediator; that he died in our stead; died that 
we might not die. But his death is not the only part 
of his work in which he was a substitute for us. He 
was so in his entire life in the world; and' what we 
need to see here is that this fellowship izi the sickness 
and pains and sorrows of the people was truly vi- 
carious; that it was such a bearing of their sorrows 
and taking of their infirmities as made him even then^ 
long before his crucifixion, give himself up for thoir 
deliverance and accept the weight of their woes which 
was laid upon him. 

But how is this ? We have seen that the sympathy 
of Jesus was in the best sense h^u^xKMi, that of a* brother 
man; and that we can understand. 

We have seen also that it was divine; the manifes- 
tation of the pity of our Father in heaven for his 
suffering children on earth; that we can iin some de- 
gree understand. Can we undierst-and this further 
truth also, that the sympathy and feMow^- feeling which 
showed itself in these works of mercy in the towns 
of Galilee was part of that same vicarious sacrifice 
which had its final coronatifon upon* the cross of Cal- 
vary? There was the same spiriit in it toward man; 
there was the same self-devotioa tio the will of 
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God ; there was the same sacrifice for the sins of the 
world. 

Look a moment at the nature of fellowship with 
suffering! Does it not consist in sharing the suffer- 
ing? He who suffers with you as a brother, suffers 
for you. WJiat is it that we all wish to do when 2t. 
friend is in trouble? Is it not to help him out of it^. 
or, if that is not possible, to help him bear it? But 
whether we help him bear it, or help him out of it^. 
we, in either case, endure in his stead. Some people^ 
stumble at the doctrine of the atonement, as if it were 
unnatural and incredible that one should be perroittedi 
to bear the suffering of another. But it is the most: 
natural thing in the world; it belongs to the very 
nature of fellowship. You can do very little for a: 
man who is in trouble unless in some degree you put: 
yourself in his place, and take some part of his load 
upon yourself. 

The labor and the cost of relieving the distress of 
our fellows has a vicarious element in it; it is one 
form of enduring their distress for them, and unless 
we are willing to identify ourselves with them in some 
degree, we shall do nothing for them. You are not 
really ready to do for others unless you are ready to 
suffer for them. 

It is one of the plainest facts about the evils that 
men suffer, that all help which can reach them is 
costly. The necessity of self-help is one side of the 
truth; but it is a great error if placed alone, as if it 
were the whole truth. Self-help, what is that to a 
man delirious with fever; to a man at the top of a 
burning house; to one buried in a coal-mine; to one 
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overwhelmed with debt; to one doomed to die? We 
are in a world where self-help must be met and match- 
ed by sacrifice; by vicarious effort; by the pity which 
leads the strong to take the place of the weak, to labor 
and suffer in his stead. No matter what theories we 
have, we are living in a world where this is necessary 
every day, necessary to our very existence. 

Every calamity that falls on a city, on a family, on 
a person anywhere, is a call for sacrifice from some- 
body, for vicarious suffering that shall relieve and 
save. No calamity that smites a human being can be 
remedied without somebody's cost. When you read 
the news of a cyclone, a drought, a fire, a pestilence, 
an earthquake, you know that men have been stricken, 
and that other men must heal the wound at their cost, 
if it is to be healed at all. 

We are in a stricken world. That is the fact which 
Christ met wherever he went. And what we see at 
every step of his way through the world is suffering 
for others, helping the weak at the cost of his own 
toil, and pain, and sorrow, and at last of his own 
agony and death. 

He helped the stricken sons of men by getting down 
into their place to bear their burden. He introduced 
into human life vicarious work and vicarious suffer- 
ing, not as a matter of justice but as a principle of 
divinest sympathy. He taught us that in a fallen, 
smitten world, where sorrow and pain cry out every- 
where, the God-like part of the strong man is to stoop 
to the weak; to surrender his strength to the use of 
the heavy-laden; to count himself not exempt from 
tears so long as there are everywhere eyes to weep; to 
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ascend to no height out of the reach of pain so long as 
the cry of the suffering is heard through the vales be- 
low. 

But we see the same thing yet more clearly when 
we look at the deeper root of human sorrow and 
pain. We need not to be told that the root is sin. 
There are evils worse than pain — worse than sorrow. 
To be degraded; to be depraved; to be cast down 
from innocence; to be smitten with a plague of the 
soul, so as to be unfit for the life for which one was 
created; to be estranged from God, outcast and lost; 
this is far deeper than any sickness of the flesh. It 
contains all other evils in itself; it gives to pain its 
tooth, and to sorrow its sting. What must he do who 
identifies himself with a world of men whose spirits 
have been pierced with this poisoned sting? 

I am not attempting to give an account of the entire 
work of Christ as mediator for the pardon of sin; but 
only of that weight which fell upon him because of 
his diving and human fellowship with a world of men 
sick, and suffering, and helpless, under the malady of 
sin. 

I shall not speak of the amazing sacrifice of the Son 
of God in leaving heaven and becoming united to 
human nature; that awful mystery we can accept as 
revealed, but cannot understand. But the man Jesus, 
as he lived among the people, we can see and know 
in some good measure. And what is it that we see in 
him just here? It is a man, holy, without a spot, and 
wise, without a flaw, and serene in his confidence of 
union with the Almight3% yet mingling with the igno- 
rant, the selfish, the dishonest, the slanderous, the 
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riotous, the murderous, as well as with the multitude, 
crying and groaning under the wrongs and the calami- 
ties of a disordered world; mingling with them in toil 
to heal, to reform, to redeem and set them right; in 
such a spirit of oneness with them as seemed to say, 
♦* I take the responsibility of your sins and your woes. 
Cast your burdens on me." 

The priest and the Levite were spectators of the ca- 
lamity ot the fallen man on the road to Jericho; but 
the good Samaritan threw himself into it, shared it as 
if he were responsible for it, and could not clear him- 
self without bearing its consequences. That was a 
picture of the life of Jesus. He went among the sinful 
and the miserable as if he were responsible for their 
characters and their condition, and could not clear 
himself without pouring the stream of his light and 
his love and power through the polluted channels of 
their lives to wash them clean. 

The stoic in Greece and the pharisee were both free 
from the vices of the multitude, and by reason of their 
outward virtues were free from many of the miseries 
which they saw among the idle and drunken and 
shiftless who begged on the streets and swarmed in 
the alleys and the garrets everywhere. But stoic and 
pharisee, because free from vice, felt exempt from the 
burden of vice. God sent down into the world in 
Jesus Christ the divine principle of vicarious right- 
eousness; the method of redemption through the 
acceptance of responsibility for sin and misery by him 
who was pure and strong. The pure could do some- 
thing for the sinful by standing aloof, and showing 
them what purity is; they could do something, but not 
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much. It was the holy man who took the sinful by 
the hand and called him brother, suffering and labor- 
ing for him, and weeping with him who found the 
way to his heart and saved him. 

Now, this is the message to every one of us from 
this scripture to-day. Christ in heaven. Christ here 
by his spirit, is the same great heart, the burden-bearer 
now as ever, now as eighteen hundred years ago. 
•God in Christ is our friend; his power, his wisdom are 
ours; his love is vicarious, ready to bear our infirmi- 
ties, to take our sicknesses. 

Not that he promises exemption from disease, or 
that if sick we shall be miraculously cured. It is a 
vastly higher thing than this which Christ has prom- 
ised to his people. The life of Jesus, his deeds of 
mercy and power in Judea, have been a power not of 
this world to millions of his people in their afflictions; 
a sustaining grace, a purifying and exalting power 
which has made sickness, pain, loss, and poverty, 
angels of God leading them up to glory. 

As much as the redeemed, sanctified, immortal 
spirit in glory forever with the Lord is worth . more 
than a few days of exemption of the frail body from 
disease or pain, so much is the true meaning of this 
holy text of scripture nobler than any outward inter- 
pretation that could be forced upon it. Let us not 
grasp the husk of this great truth, and let go the 
golden grain of promise which was meant to be food 
for the fainting spirit on the rough path to heaven. 
It is the promise of the divine presence, the divine 
love, the divine help in trouble. 

Christ has brought down to us the great God to 
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stand by us in pain, in bereavement, in sickness, and 
in every calamity, that vsre may commend to* ham our- 
selves and our friends vsrith the same confidence that 
he does novsr, as he did in Galilee, taske upon himself 
our sickness, and share our sorrows. This record of 
his devotion to the sick and afflicted from house to 
house, and from village to village, is the perpetual 
monument of his present human synapathies. 

And if so, shall he not also help us bear our sinsB- 
This heavy burden of a corrupted nature, of sinful pro- 
pensities, of wrong habits, so hard to bear, is above 
all the burden which he first came to bear, and which 
he now asks every heavy-laden spirit to cast upon 
him. Sin ! Sin ! This is the mountain that weighs^ 
heaviest upon every heart that is alive to godly feel- 
ing and heavenward aspiration. But God has heard 
in heaven the groaning of the imprisoned spirit, and 
in Christ has come down to deliver him. 

Are you feebly striving to resist this spiritual heavi- 
ness which is sinking you down in unwilling sleep? 
There is a hand reached down from above, the hand 
of God yet the hand of a brother man, to lift this load» 
to help you awake and become a new creature, thrilled 
with a new life. Does guilt oppress you? Do the 
awful deserts of sin lie like a world upon your con- 
science to crush you down in death ? Behold the inr 
finite burden-bearer, the substitute for the crushed 
sinner, for he not only bare our sicknesses, "He wa» 
wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upoB 
him, and by his stripes are we healed." 



CHRIST THE FULFILLER OF THE LAW 



Christ the Fuljiller of the Law. 



''''Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets ; 
I am not come to destroy^ but to fulfill*^ — Matt. v. 17. 

Jesus seems to imply here that some of the people 
thought he was going to destroy their religion. Is it 
not the strangest of all things that when the Son of 
God came, after being long promised and long ex- 
pected, his own people, the people who were looking 
and longing for him, should look upon him as a de- 
stroyer ? 

I think there were two classes of people who 
were mistaken about his new system of teaching. 
There are in every country some who are ready to 
throw away all that is old and run wildly after some* 
thing new. They are tired of the old, just because it 
is old, and are ready to welcome the new, just be- 
cause it is new. And so it happens that every advance 
iin knowledge, every improvement in practical life, 
•every great reform, is accepted at once by some of 
these shallow people, simply for its novelty, and is in 
danger of being swamped at the outset by their reck- 
less patronage. Especially are there those who are 
tired of restraint, particularly when law or custom is 
rigid. Extreme strictness drives many to the opposite 
extreme of recklessness, and makes them ready to 
throw away all restraints. It was doubtless so in 
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Judea. Probably some of Christ's hearers were de- 
lighted with what he had said and done that seemed 
revolutionary and heterodox. They were perhaps 
whispering to one another, "This is the prophet for 
us. This is the Messiah we want. He will give us 
a liberal constitution, a pleasant sort of religion, an 
easier morality. This is the good time coming when 
religion shall be cheap, and every man can do what is 
good in his own eyes. As for Moses, we have had 
enough of his hard laws. As for the prophets, we 
have had enough of their severe holiness and their 
outcries against the sins of the people." Just as 
some are clamoring now in our country against the 
Puritanism in our institutions, saying, '*Away with 
Sunday laws and temperance restrictions!" To 
such hearers Jesus, near the beginning of his great 
discourse, promptly turns with a disclaimer: "Think 
not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets." 

There was also an opposite class who needed this 
explanation; those who were nervously afraid of 
change, who were alarmed at the independence and 
authority with which Jesus taught and at what 
seemed original and strange in his preaching. They 
thought the old religion in danger. Some of them had 
no taste for his spiritual interpretation of the scrip- 
tures. Some who wanted only a political Messiah 
were already making capital of these things against 
him. They said, "He is destroying the constitu- 
tion; he is breaking down the law; he is trying to 
do away our ancient religion." 

To such men, and those whom they were deceiving, 
Jesus says, "Think not that I am come to destroy the 
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law or the prophets," And so his words were of 
great importance to those among the people who were 
honestly desirous to know what course he meant to 
take toward the church which then existed, and to- 
ward the scriptures in which they had trusted as con- 
taining a revelation from God. It was important for 
his disciples to know whether he was establishing a 
new religion, rejecting the old, or was going to hold 
fast the religion of Moses and the prophets as true and 
divine. It is important for us to have right views of 
this subject; that we should know what we have to do 
w^ith the Old Testament; what is the relation in 
which Christ stands to the sacred books and religion 
and history of that peculiar nation to which he 
belonged. 

We have noticed his first answer to these questions, 
the negative, "I come not to destroy the law or the 
prophets." The positive and direct answer immedi- 
ately followed, **I came to fulfill the law and the 
prophets." **Not to destroy, but to fulfill;" here in 
a nutshell is the whole doctrine concerning Christ's 
relation to the religion of the Old Testament. Let us 
try to understand it. 

We all know that every work of man is progressive; 
has a beginning, a middle and an end. There is an 
advance from one part to another, each part being a 
preparation for the next; each a fulfillment of the pre- 
ceding. Each part has its time and its place; and the 
last stage is the completion, the fulfillment of all that 
has gone before. But it is just so in God's works. 
The apple tree that is loaded with fruit to-day is the 
growth of many daysi the fulfillment of various stages 
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of preparation. There was the seed; then the spcoufe; 
then for years the growing tree; then in its season the 
budding and blossoming; then the green fruit, and 
now the full-grown, ripening apple in its perfection. 
This is one of God's works; a progressive work, a 
growth, in which no part was independent of the rest* 
Though all the stages but the last were only pre- 
paratory, and therefore imperfect, and worthless by 
themselves, yet the perfect, ripe fruit is only their ful- 
fillment, their completion. 

So in men. The man in his prime is a growth. In- 
fancy, boyhood, youth and early manhood have all 
entered into his making. It was just as necessary that 
he should first be a child as that he should now be a 
man. No sensible man will look back to his childhood 
with contempt. Noonday might as well mock at the 
sunrise. And yet manhood is a nobler thing, a higher ^ 
a completer, a larger, a fuller, a far better thing than 
childhood; because it is childhood full-grown, fin- 
ished, ripened, made perfect. It is the preparation and 
promise of childhood fulfilled. This again is a work 
of God, showing how he works progressively; how 
his works grow, how the end is the fulfillment of the 
beginning. But God has further works. Society, 
nations with their civilization, their institutions, the 
world of mankind with its knowledge, its arts, its 
virtues, its laws and religion, all this is a work of God. 
And how has it been produced? At one stroke and 
without preparation? On the contrary, it has been 
done step by step, during six thousand years. We can 
see how Providence has been leading mankind up 
slowly from discovery to discovery; from invention to 
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invention; from one stage of progress in the arts of 
civilization to another, the progress retarded often by 
the sins and blunders of men, but, on the whole, each 
great period preparing the way for the next. Seeds 
have been sown in one age which sprang up in the 
next. Ideas have been crudely expressed in one period 
which a later period has unfolded more clearly. 

Now, if God works thus in his ordinary providence^ 
we are prepared to expect something like it in his ex- 
traordinary providence; his supernatural revelation to 
men; his work of salvation, and the setting up of hi& 
kingdom. 

And so we find that the religious enlightenment and 
salvation of mankind was a progressive work. Re- 
vealed religion was a growth. This is what I under- 
stand Jesus to say in the text. 

He says, the teaching of Moses and the prophets 
was true and rig^ht. The law in the Pentateuch was 
God's law, just the law he meant to give at the time. 
But that law was not the finished work; it was not the 
whole heavenly temple of revealed religion, but only 
its foundation. The further teaching of the apostles 
and all the inspired writings of the Old Testament, 
were the blocks of stone, precious, divine materials for 
the temple walls, but rough-hewn, and scattered about 
the sacred mount. 

It was only the promise of a temple. Christ came as 
the Master-builder, under whose direction all these 
costly stones had been provided, before his coming, 
and who now had arrived ready to fit and polish them 
with his divine wisdom, and to raise them into the 
magnificent temple of his life and the altar of his 
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death; its walls radiant with the shining of his love^ 
and inscribed all over with the perfect word of God, 
**I came not to destroy, but to fulfill." 

But let us look at some of the ways in which Christ 
fulfilled, completed the law and the prophets. First, 
he had come to complete the revelation of religious 
truth which had been begun in the Old Testament. 
Moses and the prophets were sent of God to teach the 
world the truths of religion; but he had not inspired 
them with a complete revelation. The teaching was 
gradual. Even inspired men did not know every- 
thing; they certainly did not tell everything; they told 
what they knew, what God taught them, speaking 
each in his day the truth for the day; so that the re- 
vealed wor^ of God grew from age to age. When 
Moses and all the prophets had spoken and gone, 
God's message was but partly spoken. 

But more than this; it pleased God to send his mes- 
sages in such forms that they had a double use; they 
had one use that was temporary, a use and meaning' 
for the day, and for the place and people of the 
prophets' home; and another use and meaning that 
were world-wide and everlasting. This universal use 
and meaning could not be seen, in some cases, till 
ages had passed, and then needed an interpreter. This 
interpretation was a fulfillment, a completion. The 
unveiling of the inner spiritual meaning, for which an 
early, ignorant and rude people was unprepared, was 
in the highest sense a revelation, a full revelation. 

Secondly, Christ fulfilled the law, when he showed 
that all its particular demands had a far deeper refer- 
ence than to the outward duties that were named in 
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them; that they had a reference to the state of the 
heart; that the law against murder could be violated 
by indulging hatred; that the seventh commandment 
could he broken by a look; that almsgiving, prayer 
and fasting were useless and a mockery unless done 
out of a pure motive; and that all the commands and 
all the practical teachings of the Old Testament meant 
love to God and love to men; that God the Spirit can- 
not be worshiped really except in the spirit; all forms 
being worthless except as expressions of the soul. 

These truths all sound commonplace enough to us; 
but it was Christ who gave them to us by unveiling 
the spiritual meaning of the law and the prophets, so 
as to make men see and feel it. These things were in 
the Old Testament in the bud; they needed Christ to 
wnfold them^ so that not only the philosophers, but all 
the people, the simple and the ignorant, might appre- 
ciate them. 

There was a great portion of the law that referred to 
sin and its atonement, which was a riddle. Its real 
teaching was only seen and therefore fulfilled in the 
light of Christ's work. But it may be asked, did not 
Christ abolish the old sacrificial system ? Is it not said 
in Hebrews that those sacrifices could not take away 
sin; and was not the teaching which they conveyed 
reversed and pronounced unsatisfactory ? The answer 
to all such questions is found in the word fulfill. You 
<io not say that a promise is abolished or destroyed or 
cast away in contempt when it is fulfilled, and yet 
when the fulfillment takes place, your expectation 
ceases and the practical use of the promise ceases. 
The system of purification and sacrifices that Moses 
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gave to the people was never intended to stand alonev 
but was a foreshadowing promise of a spiritual purifi- 
cation and a divine sacrifice. Its innner and deeper 
meaning was Christ and him crucified. There are 
those who seem to imagine that the religion of Moses- 
has perished, that it is now a dead system. Is the seed 
which you plant in the ground dead when a new tree 
springs from it? The only part of the seed that ever 
was alive is still alive, and its life is now the life of that 
new tree. The tree was in the seed. The life of the 
tree was all unfolded in that seed. What has taken 
place is development. When the tree has grown ^ 
we are done with the seed as a seed. So under Chris- 
tianity we are done with Judaism as such. Christian- 
ity is the religion of Moses developed from the seed 
into the tree. Christianity does not use the ceremonies 
and sacrifices of Moses, just as the man no longer 
wears the clothes of his childhood, though he is the 
same person. We can no more afford to throw con- 
tempt upon the Old Testament than the tree can af- 
ford to despise the seed from which it sprang. Every^ 
part was an immortal seed, a seed never to be de- 
stroyed, but to grow into perfection. 

But there was still another way in which Jesus was- 
about to fulfill the law. He would fulfill its righteous- 
ness. Far as the people were from understanding the 
spiritud import of the law, from appreciating the 
height and depth, the length and breadth of its spirit- 
ual meaning; they were further still from fulfilling its 
righteousness in their lives. It was a law that no one 
had ever kept. No human life had ever begun to- 
fulfill the grand ideal that lay roughly outlined on the 
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tablet of that ancient law. For thousands of years the 
world had been waiting for one to come who should 
embody that abstract righteousness and show them in* 
real life what it was. Jesus had come to fulfill this- 
righteousness and to bring about the fulfillment of that 
law on the part of mankind. He was aiming to set 
up a kingdom in which that law in its spiritual mean- 
ing and force should become realized in the life of 
men; so that instead of lying dead upon the statute it 
should live in the hearts and reign in the lives of the- 
citizens. But how could this be done in a world fallea 
and corrupt; a world apostate and under the cinrse of" 
that law? There must first be redemption; there must: 
be a salvation for the lost, a forgiveness of sins; a^ 
justification of those who had fallen, connected with* 
a new birth of the world. These two things Christ 
claimed to do; and in order to fulfill the law, it 
seems that he must do them. 

Look a moment at the two. First. at that which I 
have last named, but which must precede the other as 
its preparation. Christ, in a sense, fulfilled the right- 
eousness of the law for all the world; he fulfilled by 
one vast sacrifice, by one stupendous act of divine and 
human love, of divine and human sacrifice for right- 
eousness, all the meaning of those offerings and those 
purifications that the thousands of Israel had been re- 
peating from the days of Moses. *He must fulfill, too, 
by that great act, the meaning of the ofFerings of men 
over the whole world from the days of Noah. Wher- 
ever on the earth there was a heart which, burdened 
with a sense of sin, wondered whether there were 
mercy in heaven and hoped there might be forgive- 
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ness; wherever there was a heart that in darkness was 
feeling after God ; wherever there was one buried in 
sorrow and longing for divine sympathy; there in that 
heart's feeble aspiration was a promise of God; a 
foreshadowing of redemption; a prophecy of the 
coming one who should fulfill all righteousness, and 
bring God and man together. Now, I say, though 
the world understood nothing before of this plan, yet 
Jew and heathen in their religious observances and in 
the crying wants of their hearts, and sometimes in the 
God ward aspirations of broken hearts, had the fore- 
shadow^ing prophecy and spiritual beginning of it all. 
Wherever there was a humble spirit that longed for 
righteousness, there God had prepared a place which 
Christ was to fill. Justification was an idea which 
haunted the world, which like a ghost inhabited the 
altars and temples, both of Judea and of Greece, and 
of all the world; an idea of which Christ was the 
divine fulfillment. 

My friends, when we feel guilty and empty, dis- 
gusted with ourselves and downcast with the sense 
of spiritual destitution before God; let us take home 
this heavenly saying of Jesus, "I came to fulfill." I 
speak now only of the fact that in Christ we may be 
justified from sin. I would call your attention to the 
precious fact itself, apart from all explanations of the 
fact. The explanaltionsare generally nothing but hu- 
man philosophy. They may be true; they may be 
false. Just how and why it is that the blood of Christ 
can become our justification; how and why his right- 
eousness and his sacrifice can fulfill the demands of the 
divine law for us, is a matter that we know very little 
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about. It is certain that we are all guilty and, with- 
out the mercy of God, lost forever. It is equally 
certain that in Christ all that we need and all that we 
long for in our guilt and weakness is freely offered to 
us. In him God meets us with his full forgiveness. In 
him, this glorious God, who was the guardian of 
righteousness, comes running as a grieved but all-mer- 
ciful Father, to meet the returning prodigal, and weep 
out his forgiveness and benediction upon his neck. 
When God takes the responsibility upon himself all 
demands are fulfilled. When he so loved the world 
that he gave his Son, he filled up the chasm by his 
own act. Whether he filled it completely, what is 
the whole secret and ground of the stability of that 
divinely built structure which has spanned the gulf of 
our rebellion, it seems to me rather impertinent for us to 
inquire. **It is God that justifieth; who is he that 
condemneth?" 

The joyful fact is, that when with shame we stand 
revealed to ourselves as full of sin, and looking up at 
the immaculate law of righteousness which we ought 
to have kept, are filled with remorseful anguish, we 
hear a voice from heaven saying, "Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow." ** Be- 
hold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world." We look up at the dizzy height of this di- 
vine law of righteousness, that righteousness which is 
like the great mountains, and when we are ready to 
sink down in despair before it, we see the heavenly 
mountain changed as by a miracle into a human form 
of surpassing loveliness. Mount Sinai has vanished 
and only Jesus remains. There are wounds in his 
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hands and feet; there are the marks of sorrow upon his 
face, but all is overspread with the radiance of the di- 
vine love. But what of the mountain? What of the 
law? We need not ask. His very face speaks for 
him and says, •*! am its fulfillment." And like the 
three apostles on the Mount of Transfiguration, when 
the cloud passed and Moses and Elias were gone, we 
hear a voice of God saying, *'This is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him." 

But look now at the second part of Christ's fulfill- 
ment of the righteousness of the law. I have already 
said incidentally that the fulfillment of the law in its 
deep spiritual meaning would be to produce in man- 
kind the actual holiness of heart and life to which the 
scriptures point. Justification alone is not enough. 
No honest man cares to be called righteous if he is to 
have nothing but the name. 

Even the Old Testament plainly spoke of something 
better than this, ** A new covenant will I make in those 
days, saith God. I will put my laws in their hearts 
and in their minds will I write them." There is a 
sense in which God, through Christ, justifies the un- 
godly. But there is a sense in which that is not true. 
He never justifies any man in |iis ungodliness. That 
would be to outrage morality itself, and deny all dis- 
tinction between righteousness and unrighteousness. 
It is only the penitent sinner who is treated as if he 
had not sinned. The great end of the atonement, after 
all, is just the same as that of the law; it is to make 
men righteous in fact; it is to unite them to God and 
form them into a kingdom of loyal hearts imbued with 
divine love. 
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This was the real meaning of all Christ's teaching 
concerning the kingdom of God, and the spiritual 
sense of the Old Testament prophecies of that king- 
dom. There is nothing so grand in all literature as 
the pictures which the old prophets drew of that good 
time coming when the law of the Lord should per- 
vade the world, and, as its result, a perfect society 
should enjoy a reign of peace. They could describe in 
poetry of matchless beauty this ideal state, this earthly 
paradise; but they could do very little to bring about 
any such state on the earth. And so the law could 
command men to live such a life and cultivate such a 
spirit as would constitute this kingdom of God. But 
the law was weak through the flesh. It was beautiful 
as men saw it in the ten commandments; it was beau- 
tiful as they saw it with the eye of conscience traced 
in outline on the tablets of their hearts. It told of a 
perfect life; it painted a perfect state. It was a plan, 
an outline, a pattern for the individual and for society. 
But it was only a plan. It was like a map of a coun- 
try which no foot had ever trod; like the chart of a 
voyage which no tourist had ever followed. And yet 
it was the plan for which God made man; it was the 
end for which the world was created. 

At length, in the fullness of time, God sent forth his 
Son, **made of a woman, made under the law, that he 
might redeem them that were under the law." **What 
the law could not do, God sending his Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh, that the righteousness of the law might be ful- 
filled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit." "The word of God became flesh and dwelt 
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among us and we beheld his glory. And as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God." 

He demanded a new birth and furnished the power 
which produced it. For the first time in the world 
men saw the Spirit of God embodied in a perfect man. 
For the first time they saw the law of God lived out 
before them in the life of the Son of man. For the 
first time they saw clearly revealed the dark character 
of sin; revealed in the light of the divine love stoop- 
ing down to redeem them from sin. That light, that 
love, flashed conviction into many hearts; and the 
conviction was an arrow dipped in the life-blood of 
the Redeemer. Then began the final fulfillment of the 
law and the prophets by Christ. Then he began to 
give new life to the world. The love of God wa& 
shed abroad, and the life which the law could only 
command, and which the prophets could only sing of 
in the distant future, began to be lived indeed. The 
kingdom of God had come; the law and the prophets- 
were fulfilled. 

And now this fulfillment waits for us. We need 
not wait for it. It is at our doors. Today, as many 
as receive him to them he gives power to become the 
sons of God. There is not a command of the law> 
not a promise of the seers of old, which may not be 
fulfilled in us. Here in our homes, here on our streets^ 
here in these poor hearts, weak as they are, wayward 
and imperfect as they are, ashamed as we are of them, 
even in them may there be this heavenly fulfillment. 

It is no fancy. It is no dream. Christ says, *' I 
came to fulfill." Shall he fail in what he came to do? 
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He has said that he shall not fail. Listen to his prom- 
ise, **I say unto you, until heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall not pass from the law till 
all be fulfilled." 

The law of God; how high, how glorious! The 
righteousness of the law; it is higher than the stars 
and greater than the firmament. The stars shall 
fade; the firmament shall grow old and be cast aside; 
but the law of righteousness shall stand as the glory 
of God forever. 

And this righteousness may be ours; it may be ful- 
filled in us. We may become like God. Where? In 
heaven? Yes; in heaven. The glory will be com- 
pleted there; but it must begin in its divine reality 
and power and beauty here, on earth; here, in the 
business and amidst the trials and toils of this life. 
Did you ever see a noonday that had not been pre- 
ceded by a dawn and an advancing morning? Our 
hearts and lives must be outline copies of the law of 
God now; likenesses photographed from the face of 
Christ, whom we look on and love, and trust in, and 
follow so steadily that we shall be changed into the 
same image from glory to glory as by the Spirit of 
the Lord. The likeness is not yet full; not yet fin- 
ished; but it may be genuine; and if genuine, that 
meagre outline may be filled up little by little, by 
stroke after stroke of the divine pencil, until at last, 
in a heavenlier atmosphere and a diviner light, it will 
be acknowledged by man and angels as a living copy 
of the law; the law fulfilled in the likeness of God. 
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The Bread of Life. 



"7 am the bread of lifeP — John vi. 35. 

These are strange words for a man to use, and it is 
not strange, perhaps, that the people who heard them 
misunderstood them. I would ask you to notice in 
the beginning the strong and direct form in which 
Christ expresses himself. He does not content himself 
with saying, **I bring to you from heaven the bread 
of life," as if the bread were something separate from 
himself; a gift which he would give. But having first 
spoken of the food which endureth unto everlasting 
life, in contrast with the perishable food which they 
were so eagerly seeking; and finding that they under- 
stood him to mean some magical sort of food which 
he could furnish them by miracle, he said to them, **I 
am the bread of life; he that cometh to me shall never 
hunger." And afterward he varied his form of ex- 
pression by saying, "I am the living bread which came 
-down from heaven." Still further he explained, **The 
bread which I will give is my flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world; whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life." 

Now what does he mean by his flesh ? I think he 
means the same thing as John means when he says, 
^'The Word became flesh;" and the same thing as Paul 
means when he says that ** Christ was of the seed of 
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David according to the flesh." To say that the Son of 
God became flesh is to say that he became human, be- 
came a man ; and to say that Christ was of the seed of 
David according to the fl^sh is to say that he was of 
the seed of David as regards his human nature, hi& 
humanity. And so, when he says, *'The bread which 
I will give is my flesh," I think he means, the bread 
which I will give is my humanity, my human person,, 
filled with the divine life. He means himself as the 
incarnation of God upon the earth. The idea is that 
Jesus, as a man, in flesh and blood, imbued with the 
life of God, is the great supply of divine life to the 
souls of men; the satisfaction of their deepest wants; 
that they can feed upon him in their spirits as their 
bodies are fed with bread; that God in Christ gives 
himself to men to be laid hold of by their minds and 
hearts, and to satisfy them forever. 

Now, without presuming to exhaust the subject, I 
wish to speak of some of the ways in which Christ, 
by thus giving himself to us, does satisfy our minds 
and hearts; and so is, indeed, the bread of life. 

First, then, Christ satisfies our intellects. In him 
we find the answer to those deep first questions which 
the human mind always asks. These curious minds of 
ours show a native aptitude for knowledge as strong 
and as persistent as any of our natural impulses. Why 
has Ljivingstone plunged into the jungles of Africa 
alone, out of sight and hearing of civilized men, 
pressing on year after year in spite of wild beasts 
and savage men and treacherous guides, in sickness 
and destitution ? Because there was a continent to be 
explored, and he had a thirst within him which noth- 
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ing would quench but the knowledge of that new" 
world. It is the same craving which drew Columbus 
across the untried sea, and which has driven the 
human mind on from truth to truth through the whole 
range of its discoveries. 

But the same mind thirsts for a higher kind of 
knowledge. In spite of the hurry and greed of 
pleasure -see king and money-getting, there springs, 
up now and then a sudden and sharp question about 
the meaning of all this. A new continent is a great 
thing; but each one feels sometimes that he himself is- 
better and greater than a hundred continents; and the 
greatest thing about these lands and seas is what they 
mean to him. He feels that they mean something, and 
point to something beyond themselves, or else the 
world is a place of darkness and a scene of trifles. 

As we look upon the beauties and wonders of this 
world, at the works of nature, at the sunshine and the 
storm, at the sweetness and the terror in which nature 
clothes herself in her varied moods, thoughts arise in 
us grander than nature, and questions more startling 
than her thunders or her earthquakes. You stand at 
sunset on some towering hill and see the landscape 
spread out in rich and varied beauty of hill range and 
broad, sweeping valley and crystal river; of forest 
and corn-field and pasture, and the western heavens- 
gorgeous with the splendors of the dying day. You 
are thrilled with a great gladness at this revelation of 
the beautiful; but the vision, which soon passes away,, 
starts questions and longings that it cannot satisfy. 

What is there behind this scene ? Or is there any- 
thing behind it? Is this vision of glory a mere fan-^ 
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tastic play of natural forces, meaning nothing? or it 
there an infinite beauty and glory in the heart of God, 
of which this is a momentary gleam to attract the soul 
of man? Is there any heaven behind that golden 
curtain of the evening? Is there any purity above 
like that of which I think when looking up at the sky? 
Is there any infinite righteousness like that which 
seems to mock me from the high heavens; any love 
behind those battlements of the sky which can reach 
down to this world and embrace me through the 
changes and darkness of this life? And then the 
darker question, whether my brethren all over the 
world are embraced in such a love; whether the mul- 
titudes whose lot is hard, whose burdens are heavy, 
whose hopes are disappointed, and whose minds are 
dark and steps stumbling, have a Father in heaven 
whose love and wisdom are as broad as these heavens, 
as bright and perfect as the beauty of his setting sun? 
These questions start up everywhere. They write 
themselves on the poor man's door when he returns at 
evening weary from his labor to find sickness and 
want in the home of his children; and the same ques- 
tions meet the rich man as he returns heart-broken 
from the graves of those whose presence was all that 
made his mansion a home. Is there a God ? And, if 
so, who and what is he? What is he doing with 
me? How does he feel towards me? Can I. com- 
mune with him? Is he a father? These are ques- 
tions which the mind of man everywhere asks 
and everywhere tries to answer; which it must 
ask, and must answer for better or worse, and find 
satisfaction accordingly. Upon the answer to these 
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questions will depend the solution of many other 
deep questions. Have I a spirit which outlives this 
body? Is there anything higher to seek than to eat 
and drink and enjoy? The surest way to solve these' 
and many other questions is to find an answer to that 
tfirst question about God. 

Now the point before us is that Jesus Christ has 
satisfied, or does satisfy, this first want of our minds; 
that he is the answer to this first question. I say not 
merely that he has answered the question , though that 
is true, but that he himself is the answer. Look at 
liim ! He comes, at thirty years of age, from his home 
in Nazareth, whence he was driven by the people on 
account of a strange doctrine which he preached 
about God's love to the heathen, and takes up his 
residence in a town on the seashore. The town, 
like every other in the world, had its own sorrows. 
Here was a man whose right arm, which had been, 
doubtless, the defence and support of his family, had 
been smitten by disease, and hung withered and help- 
less at his side. He sat among his neighbors a pal- 
sied man. Doubtless the world looked dark to him. 
Perhaps he wondered whether he was in a blind 
world; whether his life was hemmed in by the blind 
and heartless forces of nature that had crushed him 
without a thought; or whether there was a Father 
over all who was watching over him. But this 
stranger from Nazareth came teaching about the love 
of God. Perhaps this poor paralytic said to himself, 
"That doctrine will do for the rich and the strong. 
They may believe there is a good God in the world; 
but look at me ! An almighty God could have pre- 
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vented my misery; a good God would have prevented 
it, or would save me out of it. No, he need not 
preach that doctrine to me!" But the stranger met 
the cripple and talked with him. He spoke as never 
man spoke before. He seemed inspired with the 
thought and feeling of the divine presence; and, at 
the same time, full of human sympathy. In spite of 
himself the man began to believe in the stranger. 
Then Jesus, looking at his shriveled and lifeless arm, 
said to him, "Stretch forth your hand," and at the 
word the withered arm became suddenly alive, and 
was stretched forth glowing with the health and 
strength of manhood. A great light broke over the 
world to the eyes of that man, as he looked upon his> 
new body and then looked up at Jesus. There is 
goodness in the universe, thought he, goodness higher 
and stronger than this force that paralyzed my arm. 
There is an almighty God, and he is my Father. 

But on the same day there was in that town a mo- 
ther, prostrate with fever, in a fisherman's cottage; 
and as soon as the stranger has finished his discourse 
in the synagogue, the people tell him of this other 
case of distress. He goes to the house, touches the 
mother's hand and the disease is gone; in an hour the 
sick one has come all the way back from the gates of 
death to her matron's place in the labors of the poor 
man's home. And then, as these tidings flew from 
house to house and from street to street, wonder and 
joy broke into excitement. There had come into the 
town a power stronger than disease, wielded by a 
man and guided by goodness. There in every home 
where there was trouble hope sprang up. The hus- 
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band took up tenderly the wife of his youth, wasted 
with years of suffering, and brought her to the win- 
dow where the stranger was to pass. The mother 
takes up her moaning child from its crib and hastens^ 
out to meet him. The blind are led out ; the lame ar& 
seized and carried; the palsied are borne on their beds;, 
and even the insane are hurried against their wills out: 
into the market place to this strange meeting; the- 
meeting of weakness with power; of distress with* 
deliverance ; of want with beneficence. And wheni 
they returned that evening to their homes, there was a. 
different spectacle. The blind saw, the lame walked^ 
the lepers were cleansed, the deaf heard, the sick were- 
well, and the lunatic was in his right mind. 

Now, when Jesus went on doing such works as- 
these and breathing his spirit of love and sympathy 
through them all, two things became plainly mani- 
fest; a power present in the world which was not of 
the world; a power above the world to control its; 
forces at will. A great heart of love wielding all 
this power; a love to men using supreme power for 
their good. In a word, Jesus was the answer to that 
great universal question which was beating in the 
heart of man; the double question. Is there a God? 
and who is he? Jesus was like a herald crying up 
and down the world, **There is a God: and he is 
good: he is your Father in heaven!" 

Now this revelation which was begun in works was 
carried on and completed in words. Jesus told the 
people that he had come from God; that God had 
sent him; that all he was doing was done by the 
power of God, and at his comniand. "I and my Fa- 
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ther are one. He that hath seen me hath seen the Fa- 
ther. I came not to do mine own will but the will of 
him that «ent me. God so loved the world that he 
gave his Son." And all this teaching about God was 
wonderfully satisfying; it somehow came home to 
candid men as that which must be true, that which 
they themselves had faintly suspected, but had not 
clearly seen, but which, now that it stood clearly re- 
vealed before them, seemed self evident 

Aside from the miraculous proofs which he gave 
of the truth of what he taught, that picture of God 
which he gave in his own person and in his descrip- 
tion in words carried in itself the evidence of its 
truth. When one has heard some one of the world's 
great singers, or such an orchestra as the famous 
French band, he has experienced a revelation of mu- 
sic; he knows then and forever after what music is. 
There is something in his soul which that music satis- 
fies; and though he could not describe.it or explain it 
or prove it, he knows with absolute certainty that 
that is genuine, wonderful music. He knows it as 
surely as he knows himself. 

And so when Christ appeared among men he was 
a revelation of divine light and life. Every candid 
soul knew him. When he came exhibiting his match- 
less purity, his scorn of hypocrisy, of injustice and 
selfishness; his sublime integrity; his fearlessness 
matched with gentleness; his patience, his conde- 
scension, his brotherly sympathy, his pity for the 
weak and the vile joined to his perfect repugnance to 
sin; when men saw his mighty love that would do 
Und suffer without end for the good of men; that 
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would bear with their ingratitude; that would lift 
them out of sin and sorrow at any cost to himself; 
that would even die for them at their own hands, and 
forgive while they tortured him; they knew that this 
was genuine, divine excellence. 

And when he told them, **This is the character of 
God; this is the heart of him who made the world; 
the God and Father of us all," they knew it must be 
so. It was the lost image of God restored to their 
sight, and they knew it. They could no more mis- 
take it than they could mistake the light of the sun, 
or the beauty of the starry heavens, or the grandeur 
of the great mountains. Christ gave God back to the 
world. Men knew him now as they did not before. 
Men who think they do not believe in Christ do yet 
hold that idea of God which he taught, in spite of 
themselves. Having once the picture of him, they 
cannot believe in any other God without intellectual 
suicide. That picture stands today as if he had 
painted it upon the sky. Thus has Jesus satisfied this 
fundamental want of the liuman mind. 

But it is equally true that Christ satisfies our 
affections. 

The human heart demands something to love; and 
this demand is one of the strongest, perhaps the 
strongest, of all our appetites. One may for a time, 
perhaps, plunge so impetuously into business or into 
work, as to be tolerably happy without friendship; 
but this cannot last. Let the earnest work cease, as 
it must some time; let years of lonely rest come, when 
the heart's energies rush back upon itself; and there 
will be a sense of loneliness, of oppression, of unrest, 
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of emptiness. The heart will cry out for friendship; it 
will ache with the oppression of this loveless idleness. 

Now, God has partially supplied this want for the 
present by family love and social friendship. But 
these, in their best estate, are imperfect. They only 
point us higher. They afford a symbol of that out- 
going of the heart toward the true and the pure, the 
good and the holy, the absolute beauty and the infinite 
love. We may liave our little attractions among our- 
selves, as particles of matter attract each other; but 
these are only parts and feeble signs of that divine 
gravitation that should draw and hold us all to the 
center of beauty and the pivot of Almighty love, as 
we go, in our spheres of life, swinging round the 
heart of him whose name is love, and who invites all 
hearts to rest on him. 

When human friends are torn asunder, when fami- 
lies are broken up, when the soul sits down in desola- 
tion, then the demand for that higher and unchange- 
able friendship comes knocking at the door. My 
friend, it is the rap of God's finger, as he stands 
asking to come in. It is God whom your heart wants. 
Sooner or later it must love him or break. There is 
in that heart a latent power of love that was made to 
go out to him and be satisfied resting upon his 
heart, just as your beating heart was made to send out 
tides of life through your body; just as your eye was 
made to be satisfied with the light. The time will 
come when this want will awake to an intense con- 
sciousness. The heart, like an untamed bird in its 
cage, will beat and dash itself against the bars of its 
loneliness and cry out for love or death. 
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Now I say that Christ is the food for this hunger- 
ing affection. He is God in human shape; the inRnite. 
perfection brought down and reflected in a human 
face. You know we cannot love an abstraction. We 
may understand a principle but we cannot love it ex- 
cept as we see it embodied in some person, and ex- 
pressed in acts and words. Just here it is that Christ 
meets us. While nothing less than God, the infi- 
nite beauty and the infinite good, can permanently sat- 
isfy our affections; and while at the same time our 
human affections reach out after a person, and one 
near enough to ourselves to be to us what one man may 
be to another; Jesus, the divine love in a human life, 
exactly meets this twofold want. 

Look at his purity as he moves among the corrupt 
men of that corrupt age. See the greatness of his 
soul as he coneives a grand idea and mission in his 
youth, even in his boyhood; an idea and enterprise 
which no one else in the world understood; the plan 
of a kingdom embracing the whole world and all fu- 
ture time; a kingdom not of lands and cities and com- 
merce and outward machinery, but of souls, of 
humanity in the spirit; the world ruled by love\ con- 
quered by enthusiasm and held together by loyalty to 
a king whose only scepter was his redeeming love to 
his people. Such a plan this young man conceived 
while all the other great men of his time were pursuing 
schemes of partisan interest, which by the side of his 
seem trifling as games of children. 

See him pursuing that great plan alone, regardless 
of scorn or opposition or personal danger. See his 
patience when this plan of his life was opposed and 
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apparently ruined. See his meekness when his gener- 
osity was called selfishness; when his lofty purity was 
called knavery; when his works of redeeming powef 
and mercy toward men were attributed to the devil. 

See thfe sympathy with which he made every man^s 
sorrow and every man's burden his own; the human- 
ity which reached over every separating wall; which 
knew neither Greek nor Jew; neither bond nor free; 
neither king nor beggar; but found the human soul under 
every garb the same precious, immortal spirit, bearing 
the image of God, and worthy to be redeemed unto 
the glory for which it was created. 

As we read this story, we do not wonder that men 
everywhere have loved him; and when we find how 
many thousands in every land have been ready to die 
for him; how many millions in these eighteen centu- 
ries have adored him and fed their hearts' purest 
cravings by communing with him, we recognize him 
as the king of human hearts, and own him as 
the bread of heaven to the hungering affection of 
man, whereby the life of God, which is love, has been, 
and is to be, more and more brought down again into 
human life, to lift it up into union with the divine 
life, in glorious wedlock of earth and heaven. 

Here is God looking through human eyes; speaking 
with human lips; loving with a human heart; suffering 
in love with a human soul; and in all the beauty and 
in glory of divine and human loveliness, he stands be- 
fore us the perfect embodiment of all that our hearts 
can purely and permanently love'. What hungry 
heart can refuse to embrace him ? 

But there is still another kind of food which Jesus 
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furnishes to us in his character as God-man. He is* 
the food of our spiritual life. We want divine knowl- 
edge; and this, as we have seen, Jesus supplies in his- 
life and person and work. We want a divine and hu- 
man object of love; and this Jesus furnishes in himself. 
But we want also the divine life in our own hearts; we 
want the spirit of holiness. We have not only the need, 
we have something at least of the craving; something of 
the hunger after righteousness. If we had not, our 
redemption would be impossible. God has made u& 
so that, unless we have become utterly hardened, we 
feel the want of righteousness, and have at least 
some faint desire for it. Doubtless every one in this pres- 
ence knows what this want is and knows also some- 
thing of the thirst for righteousness. In this lies all 
the power of good examples; all the influence of good 
and holy men over their fellows. 

But let us look back to the old times. Had there- 
not been good men before eighteen hundred years ago ? 
But where was the world, why was not this great 
want supplied ? Why did not the good and great sup- 
ply this longing of their fellow-men ? They and their 
examples were almost powerless. There was a deeper 
want of righteousness than the holy men of old could 
supply. Abraham and Moses and Elijah among the 
Jews, Socrates among the Greeks, Buddha in India^ 
Confucius in China, all stood towering before their 
countrymen as examples of righteousness in various- 
forms. But Jew and Greek and Hindoo and Chinese 
were dying of spiVitual famine with the lives of these 
great ones before them and their praises upon their 
lips. 
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But look again at Jesus as he appeared in Judea, 
What do we see ? You say we see a divine teacher 
imparting divine truth to the people. Yes, and what 
else? We see the divine love embodied in a man, sat- 
isfying the hearts of men. Yes, but what else.'* We 
«ee the divine life making men new creatures. I 
shall not try to explain it; the fact is plain and that is 
enough for us. We see that Jesus is the righteousness 
of God showing itself in a human life; the spirit of 
God completely possessing the man; and we see here 
and there men and women struck by this power, and 
becoming new-born as the trees and fields, under the 
April suns, spring from the death of winter into the 
life and beauty of leaf and blade and flower. Some- 
how, in him these waiting hearts found the righteous- 
ness and the life they were waiting for. 

My friends, the story is old, but it is ever new. It is 
the good news to-day. Whenever a soul wakes to the 
consciousness of this deep want of righteousness, and 
sees Jesus as the bread of life, the old story is the very 
news of life. 

Life is what we want. There are times when we 
pant for it; when we catch sight for a moment of a life 
so much higher than the one we are living, that we 
seem not to live at all, but to be prostrate in a state 
so poor, so mean, so low, so empty of all nobility, that 
it is more like death than life. But this momentary 
gleam that flashes before us is the revelation of the 
higher life, the divine life. It is not a mere flitting 
picture; it is not an illusion. It is real; the substan- 
tial, the eternal life. Our low, poor, worldly life is 
the illusion, the dream, the fancy, the cheat. The 
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heavenly vision that we see ia our better moments is 
the life for which we were made; the higher thoughts, 
the manlier feelings, the nobler aims, the worthier 
spirit in which the soul which has been sunk down 
catches a breath of the better air from the mountains 
of God. 

But how shall we keep that heavenly breath with 
us always ? There comes a voice with the answer to 
that question, **I am the bread of life." In Jesus 
Christ the divine life came down into the world in a 
human form. The thoughts, the affections, the will, 
the spirit, the very life of God himself was embodied 
in him. "And as many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God." It is not the 
everyday work of life that makes it mean ; it is not its 
drudgery; it is not its poverty. The Son of Man was 
brought up in a cottage; in an out of the way village, 
among the hills of Galilee; but he lived like a king; 
like an angel. We all may live, as parents, as broth- 
ers and sisters, in these homes, a life which angels 
shall look down upon with pleasure and respect. We 
have only to go to Christ, and be fed with the life of 
God 
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" / beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, tvhick is your reasonable service" — Rom. xii. i. 

Whatever else this famous verse may contain, there 
is one truth that both lies upon its surface and is en- 
folded in its entire meaning. It is this: that self 'Sac- 
rificing' service is the truly rational life. It is a great 
thing for one who is beginning life to be told by the 
highest possible authority what life really is. And 
yet the words of the great apostle sound very strange- 
ly. **Present your bodies a sacrifice." Is it possible 
that life begins in a surrender to death ? The great 
Master said, ** Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit." He said also to those 
who pressed around him, ready to enroll themselves 
as his followers, *'If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself," and he added, *' Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake shall find it." What kind of dying 
he meant was explained further, when he said that 
the man who followed him must forsake all that he 
had; that to enter the kingdom of life one must be- 
come a little child, must even be born again. 

Every reformation, great or small, in a man, in a 
239 
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^society, in a civilization, must consist of a death and a 
new birth. But in a man, any new life which goes 
^own to the center of Mis being and which carries 
with it the character and determines the career, must 
involve the voluntary denial and surrender, the repu- 
diation of something which before was vital and the 
surrender of which becomes in the highest sense the 
dying in order to live. 

It is a Christian doctrine, then, that the true life 
l^egins in self-devotion. We should expect this to be 
•so from what we see in the best achievements of men. 
Nobody succeeds in any great undertaking without 
something like self-denial. What great leader ever 
•explored a continent or founded a state or achieved 
liberty for his people without so giving himself up to 
his enterprise as to sacrifice much that otherwise he 
would have clung tor What inventor, what discov- 
erer, what reformer, does history show us who did not 
iiave to see and even to compass the death of many a 
hope and many a project that stood in the way of suc- 
cess? There is thus a sort of self-denial necessary to 
-success in anything. It belongs to the nature of things 
that to choose one good you must refuse other goods. 
But this is not in the high sense a denial of self. It is 
not himself, after all, that the man surrenders when, 
to gain wealth, he gives up ease and pleasure, or 
when, to gain honor, he sacrifices wealth, or to gain 
knowledge he puts away at once the hope of wealth 
and pleasure and office. The height of self-denial is 
reached only when the man denies some natural desire 
:at the bidding of a higher fr inci fie, A mere conflict 
'Of wants, a many-voiced clamor of rival appetites caa 
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issue in no victory that is noble. It is no life and 
•death battle in the high places of the spirit. 

It will clear up some grave errors about the nature 
^rf" Christian sacrifice to look at the language of this 
famous precept of Paul, ** Present your bodies P It 
-was the bodies of birds and beasts which Jew and 
Oreek had been accustomed to present to God. He 
says, *' present ytinir ow« bodies." They had offered 
the bodies oi slain victims; he says present your bodies 
Iiving\ that is, ^x^^^nX. yourselves ^ your living powers. 
And then he plainly tells them that this kind of sacrifice 
consists of service, a. rational, or as the new version has 
tt, a spiritual service. They were to offer themselves 
Ol, sacrifice to God, not by dying but by living\ and this 
living service was the supreme act of the higher man, 
the rational man, the spiritual man; it was the best 
powers of the man asserting their lordship by royally 
^grasping and guiding the whole kingdom of powers 
wrthin him, in a life of divine service. 

It is easy to overlook the true idea of this sacrifice. 
It is so much easier to strike down a rebellious power 
of body or mind than to train it to noble uses. Saints 
have been greatly admired for mutilating their bodies, 
and still more admired for mutilating their minds in 
the interest of a higher life. Shall a man violate his 
nature in order to become more of a man? Is he to 
kill some part of himself in order to become more 
alive? He wants to gain a larger life; can he do this 
by cutting off some of the roots of his manhood? 
There have been periods when this theory of life pre- 
vailed. In some Christian countries, in more than one 
Age of Christian history, it was as fashionable and as 
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much a mark of superiority to mortify the social na- 
ture, to pinch and punish the affections of the heart, to- 
crush the spirit of enterprise and choke up the springs 
of business activity in human nature, as it is in China 
to dwarf the feet of women. 

We stand in awe before the spectacle of monasticism 
as it was in its best days. The saint, in his struggle 
against the flesh, in his mortal combat with sin, in his 
aspiration for unearthly holiness, in his ecstacy of 
heavenly meditation, exhibits self surrender in a more 
striking form than any other which the world has seen 
except that of the martyr. He crucified the flesh; he 
did more, he crucified the heart; he seized with conse- 
crating hand his tenderest affections, his dearest 
earthly hopes, his most intense natural desires, and 
tearing them from their organic, living union with 
his manifold nature as God created it, attempted to- 
cast them behind him and rise at a bound to a divine 
life. 

We need not sneer at his attempt. We need not 
smile at his failure. The attempt was too earnest and 
too grand for ridicule; the failure too tragical for flip- 
pant criticism. Our age is in no danger of repeating 
the error. It thinks it has learned better. It has no 
taste for ascetism. It has invented the modern conve- 
niences. It builds railroads and works by machinery 
and rears great cities and great fortunes in a day. But 
if it would pause long enough, if it would stop the 
clatter of its machinery and the thunder of its fast 
trains long enough to hear the voices that speak in 
that inner and higher world, the world of reason, the 
world of the real man and the real life; it would be 
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told unmistakably that the hollow-eyed and pale- 
browed saint who forsook the world to gain the vision 
of God, though partly wrong, was far nearer right 
than the modern man who is applauded for his suc- 
cess. I would rather fail with St. Jerome than suc- 
ceed with the man who organized the manufacturing 
company which stretches its all-controlling handl 
across this continent. The one was right in the es- 
sence of his life but mistaken in the form of it; the 
other avoided that mistake in the form, but was wrong: 
in the substance and spirit. 

The medieval conception of life, I mean the concep- 
tion which prevailed in the majority of the best minds- 
in the rniddle ages, contained elements that were 
distinctly Christian; the death to sin, the consecration to^ 
righteousness, the aim of purification, the joy of for- 
giveness and the expectation of glory in the world to' 
come. But it was a conception which acted as a spir- 
itual telescope; it brought the future world very near; 
so near as to shut out or distort the sight of the world 
that now is. The typical saint knew not what to do 
with this world. His citizenship was in heaven and 
he feared to become fully a citizen of an earthly 
country lest he should compromise his loyalty to the 
King of kings. But this conception of life was not 
all Christian. There were elements in it which re- 
mind us more of Plato than of Christ; and there was 
in the medieval conception of self-denial as much of 
stoicism as of Christianity. • 

But the self-denial was there; courage, patience, 
scorn of self-indulgence, hardihood to endure hunger 
and cold, stripes and wounds, loneliness and sleep- 
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lessness in loyal self-surrender to an ideal of holy 
and authoritative excellence which stood ever looking 
down upon him from the height of heaven. 

This was the daily dying in which the saint was 
daily rising into life. If an appetite, a desire, an 
affection, a taste, an interest of any kind, rose up be- 
tween his kindling eye and that august ideal, he struck 
it down. In this who shall not admire him? Com- 
pare him with the man who has no ideal but to 
prosper in business, and live in good style and have 
enough of everything. The one is a man^ with a 
spirit in him fit to live forever; the other is like the 
silk- worm that has wound the web of his life around 
him to die inside of it Somebody will come and 
strip the silk web off him and find nothing within 
that is alive. 

But the ascetic form of self-devotion is only one 
form of it It is that form which takes too literally 
or too exclusively the command, '*If thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off." It is better, indeed, to enter 
into life with one hand than not to enter into life at 
all; but that is not the best way to enter in. Hands 
were made not to be cut off, but to be used. All our 
faculties are necessary for a complete life. The true 
way to consecrate our powers to a high end is not to 
destroy them, but to train them to the utmost perfec- 
tion of service. 

The true Christian idea of sacrifice is not that of a 
slain offering, but of a living one. He who in the 
morning of life is asking what is the manliest and the 
godliest achievement of self-devotion to the true and 
the good, may find the answer in the life of him whose 
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first recorded word was, **I must be about my Father's 
business," and who, when he left the world, said to 
him who sent him, *'I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do.'* He may hear the same answer 
in the words of Paul, '*I beseech you therefore, breth- 
ren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, which is your rational service." Two 
ideas are here combined which mankind have found it 
hard to harmonize into a theory of life; that of sacri- 
fice and that of rational service. 

But take the life of Jesus Christ: has not this been 
regarded as the highest type of sacrifice; and has it 
not come to be regarded by the wisest men every- 
where as the most rational of all lives? What was this 
rational sacrifice.? It was pre-eminently a life-long 
service. In his own words it was a three-fold 
service; a service of the truth, '*! came into the 
world to bear witness to the truth;" a service of God, 
**I came to do the will of him that sent me;" and a 
service of men, "I came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister and give my life a ransom for many." 

Now, in considering how this mode of life is ra- 
tional, I think we can see that it is in the highest 
sense natural. Of course I do not mean that man- 
kind naturally run into a career of self-denying ser- 
vice of the truth and of God. If they did, this ancient 
text would not have needed to be written. But a 
practical principle is natural when, as the scientific 
man would say, it is according to the design of nature 
in two ways; the world is constructed on that prin- 
ciple, and man is created for it. See how it is im- 
plied in the structure of the social world. Society is 
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conditioned on it; the necessity of it runs through 
the texture of the family, of the state, of civilization 
itself. No nation ever was born without it, and many 
a nation has perished for the loss of it. See, also, 
how the human mind is made for it. There is in man 
a capacity for this principle. He can see this divine 
plan and end underlying the structure of the universe 
and can be captivated by it. He is so made that he 
can identify himself with that which is above and be- 
yond him. He has a high faculty of sight by which 
he can lose himself in the contemplation of. the true 
and the good and in designs of wise beneficence. Any 
beast can see his own provender, or his prey. He can 
show kinds of cunning that his master cannot acquire; 
but man's reason can lift him to an eminence from 
which he catches a vision like that of Paul, who could 
not tell afterward whether he had seen it in the body 
or out of the body, because he had forgotten himself 
in the sight. You remember how the young man at 
the prayer of the prophet had his eyes suddenly 
opened and saw that he was surrounded by a host, 
when before he had supposed that he and the prophet 
were alone. We are in a world within a world ; a 
world invisible to the animal eye, penetrating, fill- 
ing, grasping and governing the world that we see 
and handle. This unseen world about us is the thought 
and the plan and the will of the omnipresent God. 
The laws of nature, which the world has been so 
slowly learning, are one part, the lower part of this 
divine, eternal word, that is thus embodied in the 
world of sense, God's higher laws of light and love, 
his laws of moral beauty, his ends of large beneficence, 
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his decrees of august and manifold wisdom and im- 
mutable rectitude, his slow evolving plans that teach 
and chasten and lighten and lift up the nations; plans 
as wide as the universe and as long as eternity, but 
centering for us in the redemption of the world; these 
constitute the divine mystery concealed for ages and 
generations but revealing themselves to men whose 
eyes are open to the sight. This world of inner light, 
of spiritual reason, of divine and transcendent science, 
is none other than the kingdom of heaven, which for 
us has its seat not in some distant sphere beyond the 
farthest star; not in some future eon to which only 
the hope of immortality can stretch forward; but 
here and now, in our own age and among our own 
people. Do we live in the midst of anything like a 
kingdom of God ? The pessimist will laugh at the 
idea. Most of us may hesitate to attribute to the God 
of righteousness the injustice; the vice and the crime 
which pollute the world. And so we may say in our 
haste, "Surely there is no divine kingdom here." But 
the Foun^der of Christianity, in the corruptest days of 
the Roman world, said to the little band of his fol- 
lowers, "The kingdom of God is among you." The 
divine kingdom, like everything good in human so- 
ciety, is a growth. Indeed, it would save us from 
many errors and much skepticism if we could once 
see clearly that everything in human society is really 
^ part of the kingdom of God. The universal good, 
the fulfillment of the eternal wisdom and infinite love, 
which is the divine kingdom, is an end slowly unfold- 
ing itself and steadily coming. We forget that the 
world was not made in a day. If the almighty power 
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was six days — six very long days, as is supposed — ^in 
establishing the kingdom of the earth, how long may 
he be in establishing the kingdom of heaven ? What 
we must look for in observing the society in which we 
live is not a finished, a perfected, a completely victo- 
rious reign of divine law in the minds and conduct and 
institution of men, but a progress towards it, a systenn 
of divine principles acting on society, slowly open- 
ing men's eyes, forming public opinion, undermining* 
old abuses, elevating life and molding institutions for 
the better. If we can see this we can see the kingdom 
of God. If anybody now living looks for something- 
better, something more sudden and. miraculous, he 
probably will die without the sight. I preffer to trust 
Christ's own descriptions of the coming of his king- 
dom, in which he compares it to a grain of mustard . 
seed and to the leaven in the meal. History has fully 
confirmed these descriptions, and has utterly disap- 
pointed the hopes of those who have looked for a dif- 
ferent coming. Men who have had a pessimistic 
theory of Christianity to sustain have stoutly argued 
that the world is given over to the devil, and must be 
growing worse. But the facts are always against 
them. No one who reads history fairly can fail to see 
that a system of principles, universal, immutable, just^ 
beneficent, elevating and illuminating, have been^ 
with many checks and many temporary defeats, gain- 
ing power in the world; and that since the coming of 
Christ these principles have been more clearly revealed 
and far more powerfully working; that they have in 
modern times come to the front and are now, in the 
main, the only practical principles which any class of 
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men, except anarchists, who deny all principles except 
that of destruction, are willing to profess. No ob- 
server of what is going on in the world can fail to see 
that these divine principles have been steadily enter- 
ing into the usages of society in our century; that they 
are becoming embodied more and more in the laws of 
all the leading nations, that they are changing for the 
better institutions of every kind, and showing, how- 
ever imperfectly, however crudely as yet, their power 
to diminish human sin and misery, to broaden and 
deepen and heighten common life, to multiply its- 
sources of happiness and to transform man into a son 
of God, and society into a divine order. 

Now, I contend that if there are such principles at 
work; if they have been progressively forcing them- 
selves upon the attention and acceptance of men and 
nations; if they are attaching themselves to all that is 
natural and all that is institutional in this world, 
mingling with its forces and tending to harmonize 
them into an order of universal justice and to make 
them serve a law of universal beneficence; then we 
may well say that there is a kinsfdom of God in the 
world, a divine enterprise, a majestic movement, be- 
hind all the ongoings of the world, working through 
the thoughts of men, the struggles of nations and the 
whole manifold life of mankind. But if this is so, we 
have the profoundest reason why every man who 
would be true to his own nature and to the world of 
which he is a part, must accept as his own the law of 
self-denying sacrifice. He is inseparably bound to a 
divine scheme; he must either serve it or make his life 
a petty hindrance to it. That scheme embraces the 
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very system of things. The world, man, history, the 
ages themselves, are in this larger plan, and gain their 
higher meaning and die:nity and value from their con- 
nection with it. If there is a kingdom of God in the 
world, or coming into the world, its coming cannot be 
an intrusion; it cannot be an afterthought. It must 
have been meant from the beginning. It must be itself 
the end, the fulfillment, the final outcome and ex- 
planation of the world itself. 

Your life, then, is in it and for it; created and en- 
dowed for nothing else, and incapable of being devel- 
oped to its destined strength and breadth except in 
loyal service in this sphere of your high calling as 
a man. 

Now this service cannot but be rational. If it is 
reasonable for a man to see with his eyes and work 
with his hands, or walk with his feet and think with 
his understanding; and if it is reasonable for him to 
attempt to see, to work, to walk and to think accord- 
ing to the nature of these organs and faculties rather 
than in violation of their nature; then as a creature en- 
vironed by the movements of a divine kingdom, with 
faculties to see the divinity of this stupendous enter- 
prise and to join in it, it must be the highest dictate of 
manly reason to g^ive himself up to it. 

At this point we see the true nature of enlightened 
Christian sacrifice in contrast with that which has 
sometimes been mistaken for it. Self-sacrifice must 
always have an end beyond itself. When undertaken 
for its own sake, it is irrational and morbid. I suppose, 
indeed, that it is rarely undertaken strictly for itself; 
but it has often been adopted as a mode of discipline. 
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*The ascetic has denied himself for the sake of conquer- 
ing his lower nature. I suppose that many a monk 
who has submitted to self- torture has done it not 
merely to earn heaven, but to conquer the flesh and 
thus exalt and sanctify the spirit. The longing for 
perfection has been, with many of the nobler spirits of 
ascetic times, a high motive for sufFering. But this has 
proved an insidious snare. It is substituting an artifi- 
■cial for the natural mode of discipline by sacrifice. 
The Man who made the cross the universal symbol of 
exaltation by suffering, never encouraged, by word or 
•example, anything so fantastic as suffering for the sake 
of suffering. He never tortured himself; he never as- 
cended the cross gratuitously; he was crucified because 
he would go about doing good. It was in the midst of 
his intense missionary activity that he was seized and 
•dragged to the cross. The joy that was set before 
him, for which he endured the cross, was not directly, 
I think, any ecstacy in the triumph of the spirit over 
the flesh; but joy in the triumph of the kingdom of 
God, which he had come to serve. 

Service is the true Christian sacrifice; the rational 
mode of self-denial; living for a practical good above 
■and beyond ourselves. The sacrifice is incidental to 
the service; the man thinking only of the good to be 
done girds himself for it, and working at his high task, 
thoughtless of himself, becomes disciplined in self- 
mastery and spiritual kingliness unawares. The great- 
-est heroes have earned their title without seeking it. 
The sublimest self-devotion is necessarily unconscious 
•of itself. It is the sinking of self in the object. In pro- 
portion as one surrenders himself to the service of any 
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cause he is oblivious of self-denial, because he is ob* 
livious of self. 

Behold, then, the wonderful harmonizing of these- 
two ends in the divine economy of the Christian life. 
We are made with an aspiration for perfection; it is, 
it must be, an exalted form of good set before us. To- 
conquer evil and rise to an exalted manhood; to expand 
our moral powers to the utmost, to attain ideal excel- 
lence, is an end which seems to beckon and even to- 
command with the august voice of duty itself. On 
the other hand, the man finds himself to belpng to the 
world; to be fastened at every point of his life to this- 
living organism of society, in which a divine princi- 
ple of life is working out redemption and calling him 
to complete loyal self-devotion to the service of the 
whole. Spiritual self-culture, on the one hand; on the 
other, spiritual self-abandonment to the service of the 
divine kingdom in the world; these two seem to be 
contending for the man; but they are found to be but the 
two hands of the same angel of God leading him ta 
his high destiny. 

But there is another harmonizing process effected by 
this principle of service. I have said that the tempta- 
tion of life in our country today is to become ab- 
sorbed in the external, the material; whereas the 
infirmit}' of the best medieval life was a morbid fear 
of the external world, a shrinking from it and a 
dwarfing of manhood by denying any field of activity 
for the faculties that are exercised in social and busi- 
ness life. Here are the two extremes; on the one 
hand, the monk in his cell, fasting, praying, shivering 
on the stone floor, fearing to look out between his 
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^ndow bats lest the sight of the world might im- 
peril his soul. On the other, the keen, feverish trader, 
too eager for gain to think whether he has a soul; to 
whom God is nothing and the world everything, be- 
cause it is a place for bargains. These are the two 
-extremes of opinion and practice in regard to man's 
relation to the world. One man turns his back on the 
world; the other makes it his god. These two tenden- 
•cies are always present in human nature; but in one 
■country or in one age the former will predominate; in 
.another the latter. I have said that our age, which is 
practical rather than contemplative, is in danger of 
rushing to the worldly rather than the ascetic extreme, 
When it can be said that half the physical science 
now known is the discovery of this century; when far 
more than half the arts which make the business of 
the world today are less than a hundred years old, we 
know that man is at work in the outer world as never 
before. Such an age is in little danger of becoming 
morbidly spiritual. In our country, where we can al- 
most say that, within the memory of men now living, 
a waste continent has been seized and subdued, 
clothed with flocks and covered over with corn; filled 
with great cities and mammoth workshops; riddled 
with mines and bridged and tunneled, and belted every- 
where with highways of iron; we need no one to tell 
us that our people are putting forth a physical energy 
that is simply marvelous. Our people are not afraid 
•of the world. 

You saw the other day an iron cage borne through 
jour streets with a group of lions that paced harmless 
Xo and fro, and a man sitting calm and secure among 
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them. Man has conquered the terrible wilderness and 
the beast that once reigned in it. But how often has 
the tamed lion in the most unexpected moment turned. 
upon his conqueror and torn him to pieces. We think 
we have tamed this continent. The world stands ia 
awe of the energy with which we have attacked and 
vanquished its wildness and tamed its lawless forces- 
into servants to enrich us by their toil. But is it 
really conquered ? Is there not in it the old wild spirit 
of the beast that is ready to turn upon the great 
world-tamer, and rend in pieces his nobler manhood? 
What shall the observer from some other world say of 
this land in the year 1900.? That the American hassub- 
duedthis land, or that the land has materialized the 
American and brought down his spiritual royalty to the 
dust? Which will be the master and which the slave^ 
if the new land, with the marvelous growth of it& 
cities, its limitless grain fields, its workshops and its 
commerce, shall transform the man in to amere fortune 
hunter, a higher beast of prey, ravening through city 
and field only to seize for himself with tooth and 
claw? Diogenes with his lantern might then well go 
searching for a man. 

This is our danger. I cannot believe it is our des- 
tiny; there is in this migiity energy of our people so 
diflferent, so grand a possibility. We are not yet a 
nation of mere gold hunters, fearful as have been the 
ravages of the gold mania among our people. For- 
tune, the goddess of sudden wealth, never sung more 
ravishing promises in the ears of mortals than the ad- 
venturous American has been hearing in the last fifty 
years. He has listened too long; he has been enticeil 
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from his true course. He has been sung half into for- 
getfulness of his higher nature; the spell has been up- 
on him, but it has not bereft him of his reason; he 
arouses himself at times to assert his nobility; and 
there are signs that soon he will throw off the spell 
and rise to his feet as free as he is strong. 

But what is the ground of this hope? It is in the 
principle of manly service of higher ends. The Chris- 
tianity of this land of enterprise is an enterprising 
Christianity. It is stirring, adventurous, laborious, 
courageous. If the inventive genius, the business en- 
ergy, the organizing power, the superb courage that 
have been so mightily developed in our people by the 
conquest they have made over nature in this land, 
once become enlisted in enterpises of public benefi- 
cence; if they are seized by the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity; if the wealth which this business age has 
produced, the machinery it has invented and the 
highways it has built shall be seized, not by anarchy, 
but by benevolence; if the mighty men who build and 
manage continental railways once catch sight of the 
kingdom of God that is underlying all the life and all 
the movements of men and nations; and seeing it 
shall be overcome by its grandeur and conquered by 
its spirit, what may we not see before this fast fleeing 
century shall have gone? If the strong once catch the 
spirit of him who taught that strength is simply power 
for doing good; if the enlightened are converted to the 
doctrine that light simply confers on its possessor the 
office of light-hearer ; if the whole busy, driving na- 
tion once can have its eyes opened to see that this 
kingdom of God, of which we have spoken, is no 
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dream, but a reality, the only solid reality in the world, 
embracing in its plans of beneficence all the life and 
business of the world, to make them work for the ex- 
pansion, purifying and ennobling of the spirit of man; 
then, seized with the idea of service, the working na- 
tion, the worldly nation, the nation that was well; 
nigh intoxicated with the love of material wealth, 
shall conquer the land a second time, make its wilder- 
nesses fruitful in the best blessings to the largest 
possible number of mankind, and subdue its machin- 
ery, its highways, its very gold mines, to uses so 
high that the world shall be seen to be not man's 
enemy, but his faithful friend and helper. 

Young men of the graduating class: I have tried to 
unfold the Christian theory of life as a service, in 
which the living powers of the man are offered to 
him from whom they came. 

At this solemn hour it becomes us to look at the 
subject in the most sober and practical way. 

As you stand here at the end of your course of 
general training and at the beginning of that longer 
course which is commonly called life, we who have 
been permitted to be your helpers in this preparatory 
discipline share your hopes, and feel, perhaps more 
keenly than yourselves, the solemnity of the moment. 
We have been permitted to advise you at various 
times in these past years; will you bear one final word 
more.^ It shall be the word which has been with us, 
spoken or unspoken, through all this hour; the word 
service. 

And is this all you have been studying and training 
for in these halls of opportunity.** Was it to become 
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servants that you enjoyed advantages that are given 
to the few? The answer shall be given in the words 
of the Lord and Master of us all, **He who would be 
^reaitest among you let him be your servant. I came 
not to be served, but to serve." 

If you have gained any power here, it is the gift 
of God; i-ather it is capital put into your hands fresh 
from the bank of this great co-operative association 
of humanity, whose founder and head and sovereign 
proprietor is the Father of us all. 

Wih»t have yow that you did not receive ? It is not 
yours except as a trust \ the most sacred of trust- 
funds. It is simply power to help the great whole of 
which you are a part. That fund of manly riches 
grows by spending in this way of help; it wastes by 
being hoarded; rust is its worst destroyer. Many a 
young man of bnght promise has become a cipher 
because ihe saw no coming kingdom of heaven in the 
inrorild of men :aroaind him to be served with the 
knowledge and the cultured powers which he had 
•daintily folded in the napkin of his pride. 

In the name of my brethren, your instructors; in 
the name of the noble men and women, living or dead, 
w^ho founded and have sustained this college for the 
service of mankind and the service of God, in the 
name of our Master, who tore himself from the so- 
ciety of heaven's nobility and came down to be the 
servant of us all, I exhort you to use to the utmost 
that which you have received ; to increase it that you 
may have more to u*e; and to believe that the more 
mightily you use it in forgetfulness of your own ad- 
vantage, the 'mooie it will increase. 
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Have faith in the wondrous harmony of spiritual 
laws in the divine economy of the world, by which 
the life of the individual is enriched according as he 
lives to enrich the lives of his fellows. In this faith we 
send you forth into the world. Our prayers go with 
you, that you may so fall in with this great beneficent 
movement of God's kingjdom- that its honor shall be 
your honor, its triumph your success,, and the high 
happiness it shall work out for the millions of your 
fellow men shall be so linked' with your enthusiastic 
labor that it shall be your happinessN and your g^eat 
reward. 



THE WAT OF SAFETY. 



The IVay of Safety, 



^^In the way of righteousness there is life^ and in the path- 
■way thereof there is no death,^"* — Prov. xii. 28. 

The word "life," in the Bible, stands to represent 
the highest good,. as ** death" represents the greatest 
evil. To say that a certain way is the way of life is to 
say that it is the way of blessedness. To say that 
there is no death in it is to say that there is in it no 
real and permanent evil; that there is in it nothing 
which may not belong to a condition of safety and a 
career of blessedness. 

It is a great thing, then, that is announced to us in 
this verse. A way of life, of blessedness; a way in 
which there is no death, no real evil; is such a thing 
possible to us who think we are in a world where 
calamities are as natural and as inevitable as the 
seasons? 

Do we not see men and women every day in trouble? 
Why is the physician calling from house to house? 
Why so often the funeral train moving like the shadow 
of death past all our doors? Why in every assembly 
these garments of mourning? 

Nor do sorrows come always singly or to one heart 
at a time. They come often in company, and often to 
multitudes at once. Now it is the pestilence, now it 
is the fire, now the flood, now the earthquake that 

a6i 
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shakes a great city from its foundations, and few are 
left to tell its story. We are beset on every hand with 
mighty and terrible forces. We seem like sheep 
among lions. The fact is that with all the life and 
the hope, with all the business and the pleasures 
that we see around us, there is pain, there is sor- 
row, there is death everywhere, and everywhere there 
is fear and anxiety. We all know that, smile as 
we may, there are a thousand things that we fear; 
that a great part of human life is made up of efforts 
and provisions for escaping the evils which beset 
mankmd. 

And yet, in the midst of all this there comes that 
declaration from the word of God, '*In the way of 
righteousness is life, and in the pathway thereof there 
is no death." Do you say this does not refer to this 
world; that it means only that through this evil world 
there is a path to heaven where no death can come? 
That will not do. The book of Proverbs says little or 
nothing about the world to come; it is pre-eminently 
the book for the life that now is; the bookybr every- 
day life, and concerning every -day life. Or perhaps 
we may say that the wise man speaks of the career of 
man as one lifetime whether present or future. The 
form and coloring of his discourse is always earthly, 
however much he may, in the light of the New Testa- 
ment, be interpreted in the language of a later and 
higher revelation. He includes, certainly, the present 
life. Looking at man as he is, in his actual life, in his 
entire career, in time and eternity, he seems to say to us 
distinctly that there is a path leading through all our 
days and years and ages; a highway passing by all the 
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perils and among all the sorrows of human life in 
safety. 

Let us, then, inquire about this way and try to see 
how it is a way of life, a path safe from real evil. 

The first thing, perhaps, which will appear on the 
surface of the subject, as a preliminary reason why 
this way must be safe and blessed, is that it is God's 
way. Is it safe to walk with God ? The question is 
its own answer. And has God built a highway through 
the world on which he invites men to walk with him? 
That is what this scripture is telling us today. He 
not only has made man and ordered the circumstances 
of his life; he not only understands our dangers and is 
thus able to guide us through them; not only is he in 
full sympathy with the creatures he has made, delight- 
ing to deliver them from evil; it is a truth in advance 
of all this which we are here considering. He has 
actually undertaken to make human life safe and 
blessed. Difficult, then, as it is, when we look around 
and see the evils which mankind seem to suffer, to be- 
lieve that life can be made truly blessed, we cannot 
doubt it when God assures us that he has undertaken 
the task. If there is an almighty, all- wise and righteous 
Ood, it must be safe to follow his guidance. 

We cannot say that a just and good God cannot 
permit suffering, and even permanent and awful ruin, 
to any of his creatures; for this we are assured does 
come to pass through the liberty and sin of man; but 
we may and must say that it is inconceivable th^t a 
holy God should deliberately mark out a path for his 
creatures which should prove unsafe. If he has in- 
vited or commanded us to take a certain course, no 
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real calamity can befall us while pursuing^ that Tsray. 
In other words, every way of the Lord must be a way 
of life. No death can be found in any way of his 
providing. 

Consider further what this way is that is described 
in the text. It is called the **way of righteousness.'* 
In the name itself we find an argument for its safety. 
Have we not a natural conviction that the path of 
righteousness must lead to success? The old maxim 
that *' honesty is the best policy" is but another form 
of expressing the same conviction. Integrity ought to 
succeed. Moral principle ought to be a safe guide. In 
spite of the disorder of this sinful world; in spite of 
the apparent victories of deceit and injustice and bru- 
tality, we still have a little faith left in the wisdom of 
righteousness; faith that it is always safe to do right. 
This natural conviction has sustained men in all ages 
in pursuing the right, when, perhaps, their faith and 
virtue would not have held out otherwise against the 
violence of wrong and the temptations of a disordered 
society. David and Job and Elijah had this convic- 
tion, though at times they were almost ready to 
despair of seeing airy proof of it in the world. Thej 
saw the path of right as a thread of light through the 
darkness of human affairs, and felt within them a 
faith that somehow it must lead out to the light of 
perfect day. 

Perhaps the most difl^cult task presented to human 
faith is this: of seeing apparent loss and believing 
that it is not loss but gain; of encountering seeming 
evil and believing that it is good; treading a path in 
which danger and sorrow and death seem to lurk 
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everywhere^ and yet believing that there is no dam- 
age, no danger, no death to be found therein, but life 
and strength and victory. This is the paradox of faith. 
Superficially it seems absurd. Is it a blind trust? Is 
it going in the face of reason ? On the contrary, aside 
from divine revelation, the foundation of just such a 
faith as this is laid in the human reason itself, al- 
though it requires the divinest grace to build upon 
that foundation the sublime edifice of such a faith; 
and nothing less than the revelation of God in Christ 
has been able so to shine upon that building as to 
gild it with the glory of heavenly light, and justify 
faith to reason. 

But I say there is in us all by nature the foundation 
for such a faith; reason itself dictates it. So far from 
its being a blind following of an arbitrary saying of 
scripture, there is in men everywhere the struggling 
conviction that there is a way of righteousness running 
through every field and moment of human life, which, 
if one can find it, must prove to be the safest and 
most blessed course of life. 

In these two points, then, the truth of the text 
meets a response in the deepest and most necessary 
convictions of our minds. We feel that God's way 
must be safe, and that the way of righteousness must 
be safe. The words of the text come to confirm that 
struggling conviction; to aid our groping reason as it 
goes feeling after God. 

And yet reason stumbles again. The diflSculty re- 
turns. How can it be true that righteousness is safe, 
in this world, when loss is so common; when trouble 
in all horrible shapes goes plowing through the ranks 
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of men, cutting down recklessly the evil and the 
good, sparing not the righteous, the faithful, the pure, 
the peaceable; nay, bathing the innocent in their own 
blood, and making the just and the pious see the 
death of their own children ? If the way of righteous- 
ness is life and has no death in it, we need a further 
explanation. This must be found, I think, in the na- 
ture of the life and death spoken of. 

Let us inquire, then, in the third place, what is 
life and what is death; what is good, and what is evil. 
This is the hinge of our text. 

First, then, I answer, life and death pertain to the 
soul. God is not speaking to us about our property. 
He is not saying that in the way of righteousness there 
is no loss of houses or lands; no bodily inconvenience. 
He docs not say that we shall have no pain, no dis- 
ease; that our frail bodies will not grow feeble and 
fall off from us as the leaves from the trees. He is 
talking to men made in his own image; with rational 
minds; with powers of knowledge and affection and 
action; with capacity for grasping his own great 
thoughts; for enjoying his knowledge; for joining in 
his purposes; for aspiring after his noble attri- 
butes. When he speaks of life to men he means 
this rational life like his own. It is not the mere ac- 
tivity of this breathing and walking apparatus of the 
body, noble as it is; but the life of that spirit, — that 
thinking, feeling, aspiring and acting soul which 
makes the body its organ, and the world its work- 
shop. 

I would not say, with the Stoics, that bodily pain is 
not in any sense an evil, and that bodily pleasure is 
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not in any sense a good. That is not true. God has 
not made a mistake in giving us bodies, or in making 
«s keenly alive to pleasure and pain, through our 
bodies and through our contact with the world of 
matter by which we are encompassed on every side. 
But this good is not good on the whole; not perma- 
nent and unchangeable good. And this evil is not 
evil on the whole, not permanent and unchangeable 
evil. 

A rain storm may be an inconvenience in some mi- 
nor respect, and at the same time be the very riches of 
the same man whom it annoys; and it enriches him not 
by some remote and accidental consequence, but by its 
present and essential character; it is in its own nature 
an enriching process, in its present tendency to in- 
crease the supply of those very bodily wants which it 
seemed to disappoint. Thus, even in the realm of 
nature, even in the province of sense, that which is 
called an evil, and which is, in one aspect, an evil, 
may be, on the whole, a good, and a good not by acci- 
dent, but by virtue of the very character which made 
it seem an evil. 

But rise now in the application of this principle 
from the realm of sense to the realm of spirit. If a 
bodily pain may be really a bodily good in its larger 
part, much more may it be a spiritual good, and that 
in its whole character and scope; while a bodily pleas- 
ure may be an almost unmitigated evil. And how? 
Because the body and the world which affects the 
body are bat instruments, but servants of the soul. 
Their immediate contact with the soul is accompanied 
by feeling; but tliat feeling, while it is a reality, a real 
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pleasure and a real pain, belongs nevertheless to a 
system of mere instrumentalities of a higher being and 
a higher experience. This higher being is in a true 
sense the real man, and that higher experience is the 
real experience, the real life. 

Indeed, what is the world around us, after all, when 
we come to inquire into it? We call it the world or 
matter. But what is matter? Who knows? All we 
know of the world is the thought which it expresses 
to us; the mind expressed in it. For instance, as you 
look about at the trees, the hills, the streams, the 
clouds and the stars, what are they? So much mat- 
ter? No! matter is only a word which hides our ig- 
norance. Nature, as we call it, is to us a world of 
thoughts. To us it is only what it means\ that is, we 
know it and care for it only so far as we see meaning 
in it. 

We say we find laws in it. What are laws? They 
are the thoughts according to which nature was- 
planned, the plan by which it exists and acts. Pluck 
off a leaf from yonder tree. What is it to you? So^ 
much matter? A thing merely? No! What you 
know of it, and what you care for in it is its form, its 
color, its manifold divisions, its delicate lines in 
their wondrous order, its network of ten thousand* 
fibres, woven so much more accurately than the finest 
silk loom can imitate that the microscope itself can- 
not detect a fault. This wondrous workmanship, 
showing a perfect plan adapted with absolute wisdom 
to the life and the purposes of a leaf, is what the leaf" 
is to you, and what gives it its charm and worth. But 
all these elements in the leaf are the footprints of* 
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mind. In other words, it is mind that makes all 
-value, all beauty, and all interest, even in the world 
around us. 

Now, as in the leaf — so much more in the man — 
the beginning and the end is mind. The man in his 
best capacities, the essential self, that is to exist for- 
ever, outliving all that is accidental and temporal, 
God grasps with his educating hand to lead him on in 
a path of wisdom, of improvement, of happiness and of 
ultimate glory. The path of which the text speaks is 
the royal highway on which this King and Creator 
would lead his immortal children. By life he means 
success in this course of the soul. He has provided a 
way for the mind's health and growth and excellence. 
Having made us in his own image in some things, 
he would, notwithstanding our fall, rescue us from 
loss and transform us more and more into his likeness. 
He would make our minds ever broader and deeper, 
according to the scale of eternity. He would make 
our knowledge larger and nobler; our affections richer 
and purer. In a word, he would have us become no- 
ble creatures, our minds alive with divine thoughts 
and feelings and purposes. This is life, .They who 
have this experience cannot die. Death is the oppo- 
site. // is the loss of this divine experience; the mar- 
ring and wasting of that which is divine in the 
soul. 

Again, to be more explicit, life and death pertain 
chiefly to character. 

As the noblest thing in man is mind, so the noblest 
and chief thing in the mind is character, **Keep thy 
heart with all diligence; for out of it are the issues 
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of life." It is one of the commonest as well as the- 
gravest mistakes of men, to be more solicitous about 
their circumstances than about themselves. 

That which lifted Solomon so far above the mass of 
men was that when God said to him, "Ask what I 
shall give thee," he looked not upon the world, but 
into his own mind, to see what he most needed. **Lord, 
I am but a little child. Give therefore thy servant an 
understanding heart." And yet Solomon might have 
asked a higher thing than this. Goodness is better 
than wisdom. He asked wisdom to judge, for he 
needed this as a ruler; but as a man he needed a holy 
will to do; purity, integrity, loyalty to God and the 
right. Had he asked this with the same conscious 
need with which he asked for understanding, he 
doubtless would as surely and as largely received it,, 
and would have found in his life less vanity, less dis- 
appointment and less vexation of spirit. The god& 
of Egypt would not have ensnared his mind, nor the 
lust of the flesh seduced him. 

The first danger of men is that of seeking some- 
thing external; something perishable; seeking to get 
rather than to be; and so when these things fail they 
are left empty and miserable. The next danger is, 
that when we do look within and seek riches for the 
soul, we shall not seek the best and most important 
spiritual treasure. We would rather be strong in 
mind than to be pure in heart. 

Character is the highest thing in God; that which 
we most love and admire, that which governs his 
natural attributes, as man's mind governs his body. 
His holiness, justice, goodness and truth are, as it 
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were, upon the throne of the divine mind itself, ruling 
him who rules the universe. As all things exist for 
him, so all exist especially for the sake of that which 
is highest and dominant in him, namely, his moral 
character, his virtue. The best idea we have of this 
character we gain from the life and death of Jesus 
Christ, who came to manifest it in the flesh. In that 
life it is not miracles or intellect that seems most ex- 
alted, but goodness. It is this that makes us adore and 
worship him. This is the crown of the Godhead, the 
glory of the universe. 

Now, if men are capable of such a character, lifted 
up into union with God in this highest realm of spirit- 
ual excellence, is not that the most precious thing in 
them and the most precious interest connected with 
human life? To educate a man in virtue; to train him 
in the divine life, is the highest thing that God does for 
him; and I would speak reverently, it is the highest 
thing that God can do for him; so much higher than 
to give him wealth, or even health and comfort of 
body or any present blessing, that these other things 
may be regarded as trifles in comparison. 

Life and death, real good and evil, are not concerned 
with these lesser things. If the soul is thriving, if the 
mind is growing rich, the heart divine, the spirit 
noble, the man is alive; he is in a way in which death 
and damage are impossible. A man can be really and 
permanently hurt only in his heart. 

Job was not hurt when the Sabeans fell upon his 
oxen and asses and carried them away, or when the 
fire of God fell upon his sheep and his shepherds and 
consumed them; or when the Chaldeans fell upon his 
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camels, or when the house fell upon his seven sons and 
killed them in a moment; and not even when stripped 
of his children and his servants and his property, he 
was smitten with a loathsome disease and sank down 
helpless in his anguish. His soul was not touched ex- 
cept hy the breath of the divine life. To us he is nobler 
in his poverty and sickness, holding fast his integrity 
against the shafts of Satan and the suggestions of a 
false adviser, than in his prosperity, when the young 
men saw him and hid themselves, and the aged arose 
and stood up; when princes refrained from talking in 
his presence and the nobles held their peace. While 
he walked in his integrity, Satan could not hurt him 
by losses or disease or death. I think that we all will 
agree that Job was, on the whole, no loser, no 
sufferer, but rather victorious. 

But there is still further reason for this doctrine of 
the perfect blessedness of the way of righteousness. It 
is this; In the plan of God, righteousness can turn all 
things into good. The man of God may transform 
everything in the world into a means of his highest 
good. Of all the things which men call calamities 
there is not one which has not made many a soul 
richer. How wonderful a thing is this soul of man 
that can turn everything to gold ! How amazing the 
wisdom of God, that in all the world, among the 
myriads of things and the myriads of events, there is 
nothing which may not turn to the advantage of the 
souls of his people ! For on this road of righteousness 
the soul is walking with God. On that road the Mas- 
ter of all these mighty forces which we fear is our 
conductor. This is the grandest privilege connected 
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with our relation to this world. It is not easy to make 
friends of these rude and heartless forces among which 
^Ne live, and on which our safety seems to depend. 
You cannot talk with the wind, the fire, the light- 
ning, gravity and the earthquake. All you can do is 
to conform to their laws. But our knowledge and 
power are so small that these very laws now and then 
become our deadliest enemies. A step, an unforeseen 
fnotion, add unguarded moment, and some one of these 
laws prtilessiy fimites you down. But nature has a 
Maker and King, with whom the weakest mortal may 
cultivate friendship. The Author of nature has re- 
vealed himself in the Son of man as at once the 
Father and the Elder Brother, offering his hand to 
the feeblest, to the most imperiled, and pledging him- 
€elf to make the way safe for him, and more than safe; 
to make it a path of manly progress and ever increas- 
ing good. 

And how? By preventing all calamities? No! 
Then, in spite of them? No! rather through them, 
by means of them, by means of everything which 
divine wisdom shall permit. God has made nothing in 
heaven above or in the earth beneath which cannot be 
made to subserve this friendship, which he proposes 
to cultivate with the rational souls for whom he made 
it all. No force, no creature, no event, no cause, no 
circumstance is out of the reach of the higher, all em- 
bracing law of his spiritual kingdom. As there is no 
atom of matter, however distant, that can escape the 
law of gravity, so there is no juncture of events, no 
£pot in the life of any human creature which can es- 
cape the eye and the hand of this Father of spirits, 
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and which cannot be illumined by the smrle of his 
friendship; no possible experience of a soul that hold& 
his hand in filial trust which that friendship cannot 
turn into golden blessing. 

Again, it is implied in the text that in the way 
of righteousness is found the highest happiness. Un- 
der the government of God, happiness follows right- 
eousness as the man is followed by his shadow. 
Sooner or later the man will be happy, just in pro- 
portion as he is righteous. We must remember how- 
short this life is, and how long is eternity. The darknes& 
and bitterness of discipline are short; the glory and 
bliss of perfected virtue are everlasting. 

We may well say, then, that there is no evil in this 
way; for in view of its excellence, its bliss, and its im- 
mortality, the little evils we may suffer in this moment 
of preparation and discipline are not worth naming; 
we may ignore them. '*For I reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this present time are not to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us." 

You have seen at night, among the stars, a meteor 
fall. It shone for a moment, bright as a star, but fell 
and went out and you saw it no more; while the stars 
themselves in their stable brightness kept shining on as 
they have shone since the morning of creation, and 
will shine perpetually until God shall make an end of 
time. As that meteor of a moment to the stars of 
ages, so is this moment of trial to the endless glory 
of the purified and perfected soul. 

The truth of the text is a lesson for special times in 
our experience. One of these is the hour of tempta- 
tion. We are solicited to gain imaginary good, or 
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avoid imaginary evil, by forsaking for a moment the 
way of righteousness; this is the point of every temp- 
tation. But in the light of the text how plain it is- 
that good is impossible out of the way of righteous- 
ness, and that evil is impossible within it. To gai» 
one supposed good the tempter would have the ma» 
throw away all good; to avoid some supposed evil he^ 
would entice him to plunge into the very gulf of all 
evil. When we yield we lose our virtue y and when 
we lose our virtue there is nothing else worth keep- 
ing. Would that this truth might ring in our 
ears perpetually and be graven in our hearts; that 
a soul can neither gain nor lose anything half so pre- 
cious as itself. That in every deviation from the path 
of righteousness the man does sell himself, his soul,, 
his virtue, the noblest thing that God has made; the 
jewel that Omnipotence through eternity, by provi- 
dence, by redemption, by all the manifold appliances 
of grace, is toiling to work out and make perfect. 

Again, the text contains a lesson for seasons of 
trial. It assures us that when oppressed and stunned 
and crushed, as it seems, by affliction, we need be 
careful of only one thing, and that is that our feet are 
in the path of righteousness. If we are walking in 
God's way, adversity cannot hurt us. There is no 
danger, no damage, no death, even though the storm 
rage around us in its greatest fury. If these trials find 
you out of the way, they may prove too strong for 
you; or if, by the stress of them, you yield and waver 
from the path, they may bring hurt and ruin. But the 
soul that maintains its loyalty to God is as invulnera- 
ble as it is incorruptible. If God lays his hand upon 
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US, let U8 look up, even through our tears, to read the 
lesson of his providence. If it make us more submis- 
sive, more pure; if it turn our eye more heavenward 
by removing even rudely earthly objects out of sight; 
if it widen and exalt our thoughts; if it deepen our 
religious affections; if it strengthen our faith in 
things unseen; if it enrich any virtue or brighten any 
grace of our character, it is better to us than houses 
or lands or friends or any plans or any happiness 
which we could have chosen to retain. 

The added jewel in the crown of our character is 
an immortal possession that will shine brighter 
and brighter, when the earth and the heavens shall 
have been dissolved, and all the incidents of this short 
life shall have been forgotten. 

Finally, the text may bring comfort in view of 
death. We naturally shrink from dying. There is a 
dark gulf to be crossed; an unknown fate to be tried. 
And death is everywhere. Almost daily we are 
brought into its presence, and every one must soon 
confront it for himself. But there is a way, a career 
for every one, in which death is no shock, no inter- 
ruption. He whose heart is right with God holds on 
his way in spite of death. To him 

"There is no death, 
What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death." 

Death has nothing to do with virtue. Character 
does not lie down in the grave. The soul carries with 
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it beyond the grave all the riches it has gathered in. 
this life. Its truth, its purity, its patience, its gentle- 
ness, its love and its faith; its whole crown of jewels 
that have been wrought out and perfected by toil and 
prayer and watching, and baptized with tears, having 
"become part of the soul itself, shall remain upon it 
through death and in eternity, as imperishable as itst 
substance. This righteous character, made perfect in 
heaven, is the exceeding weight of glory which the 
light affliction of time works out, and which will 
crown the spirits of the redeemed. Why, then, shaH 
we dread to lay down the body when we shall have 
done with it ? It is an organ that has served its time 
and helped us gather our riches and work them up 
into the substance of our souls. Then let the tired 
body lie down, while the spirit keeps on its way 
unhurt to meet its risen Lord, who waits to clothe it 
with a better. 

You have seen the account of the Swiss shepherd 
who fell down one of those precipices among the Al- 
pine glaciers, and found himself at length at the 
bottom of the ravine unhurt but lost. The steep 
mountains towered around him and there was no 
outlet. 

But he sees a little brook from the melted snow 
running in the bottom of the ravine. Whither does it 
go? He follows it, only to find it flowing under the 
rocky base of the mountain into a dark and unknown 
cavern. He says to himself, '*It must come out some- 
where," and, with a shudder and a prayer, he plunges 
into the dark, cold stream. One moment of darkness 
and suspense, as the swift current shoots him through 
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that unseen world; then suddenly it grows light; he 
rises to the surface and finds himself in a green valley 
amid flocks and singing birds and happy homes, saved 
by his faith in the course of that dark stream. 

And so, since Christ has gone down before us, we 
can commit ourselves to the stream of death, certain 
to rise beyond in the realm of light. The way of 
righteousness stretches right on over the grave, across 
the dark valley, over the river of death, up through 
the shining fields, into the endless circuit and the 
boundless spaces of the life to come. 

Who will not own that in that way is life; that in 
that path there is no death? 

Let us be comforted, though the end of the way be 
for a few steps rugged and dark; and though the cold 
stream is before us. It is a perfect way, and the glory 
of God will soon break upon it, so that we shall see 
the truth of the prophet's description, *'A highway 
shall be there, and it shall be called the way of 
holiness; the unclean shall not pass over it, but it 
shall be for those; the wayfaring men, though fools, 
shall not err therein. No lion shall be there, nor any 
ravenous beast shall go up thereon; but the redeemed 
shall walk there; and the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads." 
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It is a pleasure rather than a task to stand here and 
give utterance to what I feel in vFew of the death of 
this eminent man, whom I was for so many years per- 
mitted to call my friend. I can add nothing to his 
honor; tha* structure is complete and secure. Even hi& 
own rare and exquisite modesty could not prevent its 
erection. Indeed he himself built it unawares, and in 
spite of himself. For the genuine man builds his own 
monument and it was eminently so with him. Simple,, 
erect, foursquare and firm, like a pillar of his own New 
England granite, his character stands before us, and 
his life of fifty years in this community has carved it& 
own simple, clear-cut inscription. 

While, therefore, we do not need, and in the pres- 
ence of those sealed lips which knew no guile, we dare 
not invent or exaggerate anything in his behalf; we 
may, on our way to his tomb, remind ourselves of some 
of the lessons he has been in all these years teaching 
as he went in and out among us. 

One thing we have learned is the lesson of genuine- 
ness. It is somewhat hard to learn. In an age of so 
many inventions, so many new enterprises, so much 
outward magnificence, so much art and embellishment, 
so great passion for wealth and splendor, and for new 
ways of living and of thinking, ardent young men are 
in the greatest dangerof being deceived about the real 
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value and meaning of it all. The wise and eminent 
•educator is he who by simplicity of mind and of char- 
acter can make it plain that, after all, life means just 
what it always has meant; that, *'in the world there is 
nothing great but man, and in man there is nothing 
great but mind." If we, who have in former or in re- 
cent years sat at his feet in the classroom, have not 
learned that lesson, we have been slow pupils. I do not 
'know that he ever denounced shams in loud or bitter 
words, but we all knew how his soul abhorred them. 

Have we not had before us, can we not see as we 
look back, even if we were not fully awake to its im- 
portance, how we have had before us, all these years, 
a living lesson on the value of genuineness; the worth 
•of simple, true manhood and the comparative worth- 
lessness of all else in the world ? 

I know that when we stand before the casket which 
holds all that is left us of one who was long active and 
•eminent in the world, we are for a moment reminded 
of that truth, and feel how frail and how unreal are the 
outward works and forms, the pomp and circumstance 
which make up so much of what we call the world. 
But I do not know that I feel it any more keenly here, 
in the presence of this prostrate form, than when in daily 
intercourse with his living personality for thirty years, 
I read the lesson in his strong and simple face, heard 
it from his lips in their most trivial and unguarded 
utterances, and felt it as I touched hands with him in 
every kind of work and business, in social life, in hopes 
and fears, in sunshine and in storm, in long enduring 
sorrows, and in moments of sudden shock of awful 
calamnity, when the hidden strength of the spirit is 
either discovered or found wanting. 
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What always confronted us in his presence was the 
simple, genuine, clear*cut personality, undisguised and 
unembarrassed by factitious additions. Though he 
was a college president, w^ knew that, if he had 
neither office nor employment, he would be just what 
he then was, strong, wise, respected, venerable for 
himself alone. 

Another lesson, rather perhaps another section of 
the same lesson, is the value of clear and definite 
knowledge. To a simple, genuine mind like his, truth 
is too sacred to be treated with indifference; life is too 
real to admit of any but an earnest spirit. And so, 
whether investigating facts or reasoning out principles, 
■and whether dealing with matters of knowledge or of 
practice, his mind could not dwell in vagueness; he 
must see things clearly, must know them definitely, 
and be able to possess that certainty of conviction 
which is the rest and the joy of such a mind. Nature 
had signally fitted him to attain such satisfaction of his 
craving; for she had endowed him with a most dis- 
tinct mental vision. He not only would, but could see 
•clearly, and thus was fitted to be of so great service in 
the education of young men. Perhaps it would not be 
exaggerating to say, that he had a horror of that kind 
of scepticism which seems inclined to rest in doubt ; 
which denies that truth can be reached, and leaves 
men without convictions, nerveless and purposeless, 
■amidst the grand realities and solemn duties of life. 
He had distinct conviction which held him in a power- 
ful grasp, and shaped all his plans and purposes in 
life. Such convictions he believed to be necessary to 
a vigorous and healthy life, necessary to the usefulness 
and success of an educated man, who ought to be a 
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teacher and leader of his fellows. It is such a person- 
ality that we have had impressing itself for half axen- 
tury upon young men in the college and on this com- 
munity. 

Another lesson of his life which we must not lose- 
sight of springs right out of the last. It is the lesson 
of fidelity. And what a lesson his life is to 3'oung men 
just here. The General Catalogue shows that in 183S- 
Israel Ward Andrews was tutor in Marietta College. 
That is the year he came here from his New England 
home, a young man of twenty-three, inexperienced,. 
untried, with the expectation that, if he succeeded, he- 
would remain in a more permanent and responsible 
situation. Well, we know that he never changed his- 
residence or his work from that day, except to be 
called up higher and higher in the service of the in- 
stitution, until it has become identified with his per- 
son as with that of no other man. And the secret of" 
it air was that he never failed the men who entrusted 
him with responsibility. Whatever work was com- 
mitted to him was done, done well, thoroughly. Every 
burden that was laid upon his shoulders was borne 
without flinching and without loss. The trustees of 
the college found that there was no work too hard for 
him, no burden too heavy for him; no trust too sacred 
to be put freely into his strong, careful and clean 
hands. In the last half century how many sacred 
trusts have been abused almost everywhere in our 
land; how many noble enterprises have been wrecked 
by unfaithfulness. What has it not been worth to the 
many hundreds of young men who have had their 
training for life here, that besides the teaching of 
sound principles, they have had before them a living: 
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lesson of fidelity to trusts ; of unshrinking, prompt, 
-self- forgetting and long suffering devotion to duty. 

There are men who are honest and faithful in gen- 
eral, but you never feel sure what they will do in a 
given case, you do not know where to find them in 
emergencies. But from the day when first, as a 
stranger, knocking for admission to the Freshman 
•class in Marietta, I met Dr. Andrews at the door and 
shook his honest hand, down to the last time I met him 
-a few weeks since, after an acquaintance of a third of a 
century, he never failed me in any just expectation. I 
I always knew where to find him and learned to count 
-upon him as upon the sunrise or the North Star. Such 
men it is who keep the world safe; who save society 
from wreck ; who inspire that confidence which alone 
imakes social and business life possible. 

Another lesson closely connected with this is the 
lesson of consecration to a life-work. This is more 
than faithfulness, it is enthusiasm. It is the giving of 
one's heart to the work to which he feels called. The 
education of youth was an end to which the entire life 
*of Dr. Andrews was devoted. He saw its vast import- 
ance ; from early life it seems to have loomed up be- 
fore him in all its grandeur. It was connected, too, 
with his deepest religious convictions. That form of 
education to which he felt called, the higher education 
of young men, was connected in his mind not only 
with preparation for leadership in the upward 
imarch of mankind, but also with the chief enter- 
prises of the Christian church, with the training of re- 
ligious teachers, with the making of missionaries, with 
the sending of Christian life and light around the 
^world. 
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In a word, he was filled with faith and enthusiam ins 
the work of a Christian college. He believed in it with- 
that clear, intense, relentless energy of faith, which^. 
with such a man, makes him its life-long, steadfast un- 
conditional servant. 

He was not a man whom a stranger would call en- 
thusiastic; one who saw only his quiet face and mod- 
est manner, and listened to his plain and moderate- 
speech might almost think him cold. But those wha 
were with him day by day, who knew what was the 
staple of his thoughts, who had opportunities to see- 
where all his plans and wishes centered, knew that 
beneath that quiet exterior the deep heart of the maH' 
was all on fire with the love of this great enterprise, of 
educating young men in what he thought the best, the 
most ennobling and most eflfec live method for high and 
•beneficient leadership among men. 

Some may remember that in his inaugural address 
as president in iS55, when addressing the board of 
trustees, and expressing the fear that they had ap- 
pointed him to a position too high and too arduous for 
his powers, he added, " But, gentlemen, whatever of 
ability God has given to me, shall be devoted to thi& 
institution." Never was a public promise more thor- 
oughly fulfilled. And he could make it with a high 
purpose, not merely because he meant to be faithful to* 
every trust, but also because the work to which he was^ 
called was one in which he so thoroughly believed, and' 
one which, in his heart he so devotedly loved. It was 
a work which he read about, thought about, planned 
for, in the house and by the way, and everywhere. 

Strong as was his personality, he seemed of late 
years almost to have lost himself in. the college, hei- 
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had become so identified with its interests and its 
work. But in this very absorption and this devotion 
of himself he had his reward. The institution cannofc 
now, nor ever will, be separated from his life. It never 
can be torn away from its association with his person 
and his work, and if it stands, as I trust it is to stand 
for a century yet to come, if a hundred classes of 
young men shall go forth equipped for the work of 
life and the stream of educated minds shall be growing 
wider and deeper, in the years when most of us shall 
have long been forgotten, the current of his benefi- 
cent life and the pervasive influence of his work shall 
go on with it, widening and deepening with this living 
stream, to bless all countries and all ages. 

We must not overlook here the lesson of hope 
and courage under difficulties. I know nothing of 
war or of generalship, but more than once or twice in 
the history of this college I have realized what sus- 
taining power to his subordinates and what assurance 
of victory may come from the sight of a leader who is 
utterly incapable of discouragement. One of the 
quietest, least demonstrative of men, I never knew 
such royal, invincible courage in a human spirit. He 
seems to have believed that the cause for which such 
institutions as this are founded is part of the moral 
order of the world. He had looked the matter carefully 
through. He knew why he believed in it; he knew why 
he loved it. He believed that God was behind it; that 
it was based on something deeper, firmer, more lasting 
than circumstances or accidents; and so, when difficul- 
ties were encountered, when calamities came, when 
clouds and darkness covered us, his faith and there- 
fore his courage did not yield. 
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And here again he had his reward. Let us believe 
in the triumph of what is good, in the possibility of 
connecting every work of ours with the cause of light 
and love, and therefore with the victorious march of 
Providence. 

Dr. Andrews was always an optimist. To some, 
perhaps, that may have seemed strange ; for his theol- 
ogy was of a type which has been called gloomy. But 
to l^im the world was safe because it was in God's 
hands. If he believed that man is fallen, he believed 
as firmly that in Christ he is redeemed. I never knew 
anyone who was more confident of the ultimate re- 
generation of the world, or who had less patience with 
either Christian or unchristian pessimism. This view 
of things influenced him in every department of 
thought, in business, in college management, in social 
enterprises, in judging of and treating individuals even. 
How many times I have wished that our students 
could have known how thoroughly he trusted them ; 
how often he used to say to his colleagues in times of 
perplexity or misunderstanding, "Oh, these young 
men will do what you wish them to. Just rely upon 
them and go forward ! " . He was so reticent by na- 
ture, so adverse to making any display of magnanimity, 
that the young men usually did not know how high an 
estimate he put upon their manhood or how fully his 
heart was in sympathy with them. It was usually not 
till one was in some perplexity or in need of either ad- 
vise or help, when health, or purse, or friends failed 
him, that he really found what a wealth of paternal 
sympathy and wise and generous helpfulness lay wait- 
ing for expression and action under that grave exterior. 
X am sure there are hundreds of his former students 
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scattered 6ver the world who would count it one of 
the opportunities of their lives to be permitted to stand 
here to-day and bear testimony for themselves, as I do 
for myself, to that strong and true and tender heart 
which, in hours of difficulty and discouragement has 
been to us like an angel of God. 

It is not strange that one who had helped and en- 
couraged so many young men, should in his old age 
have all over the world those whom he looked upon as 
his sons; whose work in life he watched with all the 
fondness of paternal interest, feeding thus the hunger 
of his heart amidst the shadows which gathered deeper 
around his own childless, thrice-bereaved home. 

And so there are sincere mourners elsewhere than 
here this afternoon. Everywhere in this land and in 
every country where the sons of Marietta have gone, 
men, as the news reaches them, will drop their tasks 
and give themselves up for an hour to the memories of 
earlier days; will think once more of all they owe to 
him, and girding themselves anew for honest, unselfish 
w^ork for mankind, under the inspiration of his mem- 
ory, will thank God once more for the life, the labors, 
the teaching and the example of Israel Ward An- 
drews. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

At thb Inauguration of Prksidbnt Eaton, on Bbhalf of 
TH& Faculty. 



Address of Welcome. 



In behalf of the Faculty of the College which is 
honored by your acceptance of its headship, I am glad 
of the opportunity to speak a word of welcome on this 
auspicious day. 

We know that from this day our association with 
you must be intimate, that your work and ours must be 
a continual, close and manifold co-operation. You 
and we must work as one man if we are to succeed. 
Therefore we wish to say to you to-day in the pres- 
ence of these witnesses that we enter most heartily 
and hopefully upon the duties of this new relation. 
The act of our board in calling you was and is adopted 
as our own with unanimity and with enthusiasm. We 
know something of the responsibility of your office; 
we promise you our confidence and support. We 
know a little of the difficulties, the perplexity that at- 
taches to it; be assured of our sympathy and of all the 
aid we can render. We have faith in the opportunity 
of the hour now present to you and to the institution; 
we shall go to the limit of our power in helping you 
seize it with all its fullness of promise. 

Our work must be chiefly within the college walls; 
we heartily welcome to the post of president one 
whose long public life has fitted him to represent the 
college abroad; to keep it in living contact with the 
world which its mission is to serve as well as the edu- 
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cational world with which it should work in harmony; 
whose work and whose progress it should ever keep 
abreast of. Our work is also special. Each one may 
see things too much from the point of view of his own 
specialty. We count ourselves happy, therefore, in 
having as our executive head, one whose large and 
long acquaintance with the problems of education have 
fitted him to advise and guide us in our work, to make 
comprehensive plans, to suggest improvements and to 
bring to us that kind of inspiration which must come 
to him who surveys the wide field from such a point of 
vantage. I trust you will find us ready to second every 
effort you may be disposed to make for the improve- 
ment of the institution; for the perfecting of its 
methods; for the increase of its power for good. The 
methods we have been pursuing are, in general, those 
which we have faith in; but we believe not only in the 
possibility but in the necessity of improvement. To 
stop improving is to begin to die. We prefer to live; 
we wish to do better and better work each year. 
Show us how. We wish to find readier access to the 
minds of young men. Help us to find it. We are 
anxious to stimulate, to inspire them more and more 
with the enthusiasm for knowledge. Lead us up into 
a clearer light, a diviner air, to catch the gleam and 
the celestial fire, and we will never cease to thank God 
for your coming. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE IN COLLEGE. 

A Lbcturb Delivered in the Chapel op Marietta 
College, October a6, 1887. 



English Literature in College. 



The founding of a prize in English Literature in our 
college by the Class of 1876 has furnished an occasion 
for some general directions to those who desire to 
contest for it. 

As it seems best to mark out a somewhat wide field' 
in which the work may be done, I avail myself of this 
opportunity lo speak of English books as literature,, 
and of that reading which it is the aim of such prizes 
to encourage in the young. I shall not begin by at- 
tempting any praise of books, though they deserve- 
all the praise which poet and philosopher have lavished 
upon them. My aim today is very practical. 

I. First of all, let us understand what we mean 
when we speak of literature. There are two mis- 
takes to be avoided here. One is a mistake which was« 
more prevalent a generation or two ago than it is to- 
day; it was the idea that literature proper was pretty 
much confined to poetry, the drama, prose fiction, 
lighter essays, and such histories and biographies as 
paid far more attention to the form of their contents^ 
than to their substance. That was a view suitable to 
the time when Belles Lettres was a much more com- 
mon thing than it is now. It was the view which re- 
garded a literary work chiefly as a work of art, valued 
more for its beauty than its truth. The view was not 
wholly wrong; it was erroneous only by excess. The 
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works of Thucydides and Tacitus would be called 
literature, even in that view. I know not what verdict 
it .would pronounce on some of the chief monuments 
of modern historical genius. 

But, on the other hand, is every book literature in the 
sense of the word which we seek in this connection ? 
What about the Patent Office reports, or technical 
scientific papers presented to learned societies? What 
about the majority of text books in science or in most 
branches of knowledge ? It is plain that when we 
speak of reading literature, as such, we have in mind 
not all sorts of books, but certain select productions in 
certain kinds of writing. 

And so we are prepared to exclude that other errone- 
ous view which is at the opposite extreme from the 
one first mentioned, viz: that there is no difference 
between books and literature; that there is no such 
thing as literary form, but that the substance is every- 
thing. 

To make this plainer, look a moment at the historian 
when he is preparing to write a great historical work. 
What does he read ? History ? Not chiefly, by any 
means. He explores a thousand musty records, of 
whose existence the ordinary reader is hardly aware; 
he visits places, compares endless lists, letters, journals 
and dates; sifts evidence, amasses from numberless 
sources the facts, proofs, hints, from which is to be 
matured his own view of events with their causes, 
their eflfects, their general drift, their lessons, their 
entire philosopy. A large part of the material he has 
examined is not literature in our meaning of the word: 
neither can we give that name to the material which 
he has written down in haste as he pro<jeeded, and 
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"which contains in the rough all that he is going to em- 
body in his book. He has yet something to create; his 
material is like so much pig iron piled at the door of 
the mill. It is yet to be melted in the fire of his own 
mind: to be poured through the molds of his own in- 
vention and his own style. When it is finished it is a 
creation, not a mere mass of information; not a certain 
number of statements of fact or correct arguments, but 
precious matter, fused and molded into equally pre- 
cious form. A mere chronicle is not history in this 
sense. History which is to live and be. read and fur- 
nish both the knowledge and the culture of a generation 
or a dozen generations, must be something not only in- 
structive, but inspiring, invigorating and refining; 
something able to make him who reads it more of a 
man; to make an epoch in his life. 

And what we say of history can be said of every 
other form of literature. The book that is worthy of 
the name: the book, indeed, that is fit to be read as 
part of the furnishing of a cultivated mind, must com- 
bine these two elements: precious matter and noble 
form. 

2. The next thing to be looked at is what we mean 
by English literature in this connection; for the prize 
which has furnished the occasion for these remarks is 
■offered in this department. 

The English race has not done all the world's think- 
ing or writing; indeed it has done but a small part of 
it. Hence a cultured Englishman or American is not 
he who has read only the thoughts of men of his own 
race. But there are two considerations to be borne in 
mind here. One is that, in suggesting reading for col- 
lege students, it is implied that they are spending a 
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large amount of time in reading the masterpieces of 
Greek, Roman, German and French literature; and the 
fear of those who are now seeking to encourage the- 
reading of English authors is that our young men may 
neglect the great writers in their own language. They 
wish to stimulate them to devote their leisure to laying 
the foundation of a life-long work in the loving study 
of the best things accessible to them in English. 

The other consideration is that the master-works of" 
all nations are translated into English, and that many 
of them have been so nobly rendered that the transla- 
tion itself has become a sort of English classic. Such 
works were Fairfax's Tasso and Pope's Homer in 
earlier times; such in our century are Bryant's Homer,. 
Longfellow's Dante, Jowett's Plato. What an inspi- 
ration is the reading of Mrs. Browning's version of 
Prometheus and Bion's Lament of Venus ! Coleridge 
has given us a work of genius in his transformation of 
Schiller's Wallenstine; while Bayard Taylor is praised 
almost as much for his rendering of Faust as for any 
original work he has given us. 

I do not mean that every translation of a foreign* 
classic is to be called English literature, or to be placed 
on the list we are contemplating. Far from it; it is 
only such versions as are themselves notable English- 
books, or, at least, of such excellence of form as to 
make them instruments of English culture. 

3. This being the field within which the work is to- 
be done, what is the work that is to be done ? The ob- 
ject is to encourage the widest and most thorough read- 
ing. But what do we mean by "w^'t/^" reading ? We 
do not mean the devotion of all one's time to it. The 
student has a definite work before him as his chief oc- 
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cupation. In college he has foiir years of his life set 
apart for the completion of a definite, carefully chosen, 
wisely proportioned course of studies. At great cost, 
all the varied apparatus of a college is provided to 
concentrate upon the mind of the student, in these 
few years, the most intense light and heat from the 
chief sources of human knowledge, to aid him in put-, 
ting forth his best powers for their own growth and 
training. To substitute anything else in the place of 
this, is to throw away the great opportunity of his life. 
But while nothing can take the place of this intense 
work in its fixed lines, there must be for generous 

• culture much reading in a wide field. 

But when we say that wide reading should be en- 
couraged, we do not mean merely that there should be 
much of it. It may be great in quantity and after all 
be narrow. Suppose one reads nothing but history. 
There is history enough written, and good history, too, 
to occupy the leisure of a life time; but such vast read- 
ing of history would not be wide reading in the sense 
intended; though great in quantity it would be narrow 
in range. Neither can that be called wide reading 
which is confined to the writers of our own time. In 
the first place it would show its narrow range by its 
inferior average quality. Books that die deserve their 
fate. Books that live, live by merit. They who read 
only new books are filling their minds with the most 
perishing material. Nine-tenths of the books that are 
loading the counters of the book-stores and enriching 
the publishers to-day will be unknown ten years hence. 
He who reads those of the works of a former age which 
still live, is conversing with the glorious spirits that 

'Were too vigorous to perish. How different a thing is 
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2i work of genius from a work of talent— much more 
from a work of mediocrity, the fifth or tenth-rate 
creature of the mind. But he who reads the works of 
his own day can, in the nature of the case, read but a 
small proportion of works of genius, while he who 
reads largely what is old, need read but little except 
masterpieces. Besides, every period has its own char- 
acter, its own excellence, its own charm; a generous 
culture can come only from converse with various 
ages. 

But there is another and even greater reason for 
reading works of different periods of our literature. 
It is that we may thus go back and join in the march 
of the English race — our own race — the best race yet 
developed on this planet, may join in the march by 
which this superb race has made its intellectual and 
moral advance to its present place of elevation and 
power. It is the only way to find out where we really 
are, and to avail ourselves thoroughly of our great in- 
heritance- as American Englishmen ; for that is what 
we are, as Mr. Freeman has so well shown, American- 
ized Englishmen ; citizens of this greater and later 
England ; heirs of all that Englishmen have thought 
and done from the days of Alfred to the days of Lin- 
coln. Now, as there is a journey by which this race 
has reached its present intellectual and moral height, 
the cultured mind among us is one that has grasped 
the best of what his race has gained on its way. What 
it has gained is condensed in the gieat books it has 
produced as the outcome of its struggle of thought. 
Hence we see that wide reading is reading not only in 
all departments and in all periods, but in such a 
method as makes the great works of a period utter to 
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us its mind and heart, gives us a review of its inmost 
history and puts us in possession of its secret. 

The other thing which we are seeking to encourage 
is thorough reading. By this is not meant such close 
and minute study as is demanded in the classroom on 
college text books ; the space to be gone over is much 
greater ; and the aim is somewhat different. Still 
these great authors cannot be understood and appreci- 
ated ; cannot be made to yield up their treasure, with- 
out thorough reading. And so we have the test of 
examination to determine who has read them best. 

Further, the thoroughness that is desirable cannot 
be attained by the reading, however careful, of frag- 
ments of works. This statement needs qualifications 
which I will give presently. The finest productions, 
especially in certain departments, are works of art in 
such a sense that you cannot fully appreciate any part 
without reading the whole. And yet life is short and 
books are long. Our relief in the difficulty is found in 
two or three considerations. One is that many noble 
works which we cannot afford to pass by are such that 
they can be read in parts. The Faery Queen, long as 
it is, is itself but a fragment of a long plan which was 
never carried out, and two or at most three of the six 
books, with a brief account of the remainder, will give 
us the most of what is essential to the knowledge of 
that great poem. 

Hooker's great book, while it needs to be read 
through by anyone who would exhaust the argument, 
yet contains its great principles, its lofty spirit, and the 
eloquence which has made it immortal, in the first of 
its eight books. In fact, few of those who read it read 
more than that first book. 
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Another fact is that there are voluminous works of 
which one can read portions on certain topics while 
reading some briefer book on the same general subject 
This is especially the case with History. Suppose you 
are reading Green's History of the English People — a 
book worthy of a high place both for its matter and its 
style, and brief enough to bring the entire History of 
England within the compass of a reasonable time. 
For instance, when you reach the Norman Conquest 
you may stop to read certain chapters in Freeman's 
exhaustive work on that period, in order to get a fuller 
treatment of some topic that excites your special inter- 
est ; or when you reach the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VIII, the great crisis of the Reformation in 
England, you may turn to Froudc's great work ; or in 
the period of the reign of William III, read portions of 
Macaulay ; or at other great epochs of that century, 
read portions of Lecky's England in the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Another happy feature of this subject is that the ma- 
jority of the finest monuments of literary genius are 
short. Think of going through life without the sacred 
joy and the purifying baptism which Milton's Comus 
can confer on you in one hour. How many minutes 
would be necessary to put into the mind and heart that 
thing of beauty and that thought of power which 
Lycidas can make to be a joy forever! How long 
does it take to read Keats' Eve of St. Agnes? or all 
the odes of Collins? or all the poems of Gray? and he 
who has once read carefully any of these pieces can no 
more forget it than the happy husband can forget his 
wedding day. You may call Wordsworth's Excursion 
long, but it is short compared with many a tenth-rate 
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novel wfetch thousands read without gaining from it 
one single thought which can make them remember or 
care for the book three months after ; while the Excur- 
sion will be to the thoughtful reader a journey up the 
heights and over the table-lands of Truth with the 
ever present vision of beauty stretching over land and 
«ea and sky. 

Childe Harold is in one sense a long poem ; but the 
third and fourth books, which are the finer part of it, 
can be read in the time which many a man spends in a 
single week wading through the miry records of crimes 
and follies in his daily paper. 

I have spoken of famous poems which are short ; 
and of some of the greatest poems which are much 
shorter than is often imagined. But the same is true 
of many prose English classics. Think how small is 
the bulk of Lamb's Essays of Elia, and think how short 
each essay is by itself. De Quincey's writings fill a good 
sized shelf in .a library, but his most famous papers are 
short. Bacon's Essays are a world of wisdom in a 
nut-shell. A considerable part of the best prose writ- 
ings in OUT century was published fir^t in Review 
Articles, each of which was a complete whole, which 
may be read in an evening. Such was much of the 
best work of Jeffrey, Brougham, Sydney Smith, De 
i^aincy, Hazlitt, Carlyle, Emerson, and many other 
materpieces of English prose. 

The reading of English books, even of the compara- 
tively few that can be called classics, is the work of a 
lifetime, and in addressing the young I am seeking to 
encourage a right beginning ; it is only a beginning 
that you can make in college or even in the entire 
period of youth. And so I may say that the list of 
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authors which I am going to present to you i« not a 
list which I suppose any one of you can exhaust in four 
years or in twice four years ; but a field in which you 
can work and play with most profit. I say, work and 
play, for general reading affords ample opportunity for 
both. 

It is not, then, what we call a course of reading 
which we present to you, but a field of reading. A 
so-called course has many objections. It cannot be 
adapted ' to a variety of minds. What is long enough 
for one is far too short for another. What would be 
just the thing for one will be half made up of books 
which another has already read or of books which to 
another are quite inaccessible. Moreover, any course 
containing no more than it is expected each one will 
read, will be narrowed by the taste and judgment of the 
one who makes it. What a diversity of lists we had 
some months ago when a few famous literary men in 
England were asked to name the best hundred books. 
What we wish here is something much broader. I 
propose to take a common classification of books in 
general literature in English, and under each head 
name, not those which I like the best or know to be 
the ablest, but a certain number of those which, for the 
purpose in view, stand in the first rank in the opinion 
of the majority of good judges. I shall begin in each 
department with earlier books, and come down in the 
order of time, naming only such books of former 
centuries as are very famous and ought to be read 
sooner or later by every cultivated person. Still 
more meager in proportion must be the selection from 
authors of our own day, even from writers of wide 
reputation. 
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I. History. 

Let us begin with the department of History. His- 
tory is written so much better now than formerly, is> 
especially, based upon so much more thorough knowU 
edge of facts, that, if we were reading merely for 
information, we should hardly notice a book earlier 
than our century. But there are monuments of ear- 
lier times which should be read as literature. Perhaps- 
Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, a book of the 
middle of the Seventeenth Century, is the earliest 
which need be placed on our list, and that not as neces- 
sary to be read entire, but more for the pen-portraits- 
of the great leaders by a contemporary. 

A eentury later we have Hume's History of England^ 
almost a model of narrative style, but, for knowl* 
edge of English History, far surpassed by more recent 
books. Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire holds its place better ; it should be read on certain 
topics in supplementing shorter books. 

In our own century, we have a large number of im- 
portant historical works. I will name Grote's History 
of Greece, to be read on certain important periods or 
topics ; Cox's and Dr. William Smith's Greece, either 
of which may be read as a whole ; MahafFy's Social 
Life in Greece ; Arnold's History of Rome ; Lid- 
dell's History of Rome, in one volume ; Hallam's Eu- 
rope in the middle ages ; Green's Short History of the 
English People. The great works of Froude, Ma- 
caulay, Freeman, Lecky, and McCarthy, on special 
periods of English History, should be read wholly or in 
part, according to the time at command and the par- 
ticular wants and taste of the reader. The series of 
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Epochs of History, edited by Morris, and written by 
distinguished students of the different epochs, is very 
valuable for college students, each small volume being 
an independent whole, clear, condensed, yet readable, 
based on the latest researches and well supplied with 
maps and tables. Carlyle's French Revolution is a 
work of genius and tremendous power, but it is well 
for the reader to know the main facts from some 
other source before reading it. 

Of American historical works I shouTd not dare to 
omit Bancroft's United States; and yet few, except 
special students or people of leisure, can read our his- 
tory on so large a scale: a shelf full of books on the 
period before 1800. It is one of the books to be con- 
sulted and read on special subjects. Hildreth's His- 
tory was the one formerly recommended for general 
use, and the numerous shorter or more popular his- 
tories have hardly superseded it The most ambitious 
recent history of the United States is that of Mc- 
Master, not yet finished. 

Of the many works of American authors on particu- 
lar parts of the history of our own and other countries, 
we cannot omit Palfrey's New England, Prescott's 
Conquest of Mexico and Peru, with his works in 
Spanish history; Motley's Dutch Republic, Parkman's 
Conspiracy of Pontiac and his Jesuits in North Amer- 
ica, Godwin's History of France, and the Pictorial 
Histories of Lossing. 

In judging these recommendations it must be re- 
membered that I am not working out a plan for the 
systematic study of history. For that purpose a very 
different course would be suggested. 
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II. Poetry. 

The next department is that of Poetry^ and the list 
must begin with the first great English poet, Chaucer, 
of whose many poems only one need be read, and that 
only in part. The Canterbury Tales are recognized as 
the ripe fruit of Chaucer's genius; and he who reads 
the Prologue, the Knight's Tale and the Clerke of Ox- 
ford's Tale, Tvhile he will wish to' read more, will have 
a fair acquaintance with the finest qualities of that 
genius. Then comes Spenser's Faery Queen, of which 
the first two books may be sufficient to acquaint you 
with all that is distinctive in this, the second great 
English poet. The Old English Ballads, published a 
century later in Percy's Reliques, and the Sonnets and 
other ghort pieces by Wyatt, Surrey, Sidney and Daniel, 
with Sackville's Induction to the Mirrour for Magis- 
trates, and a few of the short lyrics of Green, Lodge, 
Lily and Marlowe, will bring us to Shakespeare and 
his fellow dramatists. From Shakespeare's plays it is 
perhaps not best to suggest selections; sooner or later 
you will wish to read them all. Yet the great trag- 
edies, Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear and Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet, the Tempest; of the Roman plays, Julius Caesar 
and Anthony and Cleopatra; the English historical 
plays, except Henry VI; and such comedies as the 
Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, may have the precedence. Then 
comes Ben Johnson, whom we shall see in the variety 
of his powers, if we read one of his comedies, either 
Volpone, or Every Man in His Humour; one of the 
two tragedies, e. g., Sejanus, and one or two of his 
masques, as Oberon or the Masque of Q'leens. 
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We may pass by the ^reat mass of dramatic poetry 
of that wonderful period, though the resources of gen- 
ius were lavished upon it as in no other period of our 
history. Of nondramatic poetry between Spenser 
and Milton, you will find a sufficient number of pieces 
in the more carefully sifted collections which now ap- 
pear, containing specimens from George Herbert, 
Herrick, Suckling, Lovelace, Cowley and Waller; but 
no very extended reading here will be called for. 
With Milton the case is different. His early poems 
should all be read and studied; Paradise Lost, the 
greatest English epic, cannot be omitted. From Dry- 
den we may select, as chief specimens in different 
kinds, Absalom.and Achitophel, Religio Laici, and the 
Ode to St. Cecilia. From Pope we take the Essay on 
Criticism, the Rape of the Lock, the Epistle to Ar- 
buthnot; and if our taste tempts us to read further, 
there is the Essay on Man, as to the real meaning and 
value of which as an essay, there has been much 
debate, but which as a piece of versifying has proved 
its power by the numerous quotations from it that 
have become fixed in our literature. Of Thomson's 
Seasons we may read the whole, or one of the four, for 
the charm of the love of nature so rare in the poetry of 
that age. The Odes of Collins you will read without 
omitting one, if you once begin them,and only regret that 
they are so few and so short. The Odes of Gray and 
his Elegy deserve the same treatment. Goldsmith's 
Traveler and Deserted Village may come next, and 
Cowper's shorter pieces, such as John Gilpin and the 
Lines on his Mother's Picture, with a whole or a part 
of The Task. Burns has left us no long poems, but 
some of the most exquisite short pieces in the language. 
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Tam O'Shanter, The Twa Dogs, The Cotter's Satur- 
day Night, are specimens of different kinds; and his 
songs, in various keys, are pronounced by the greatest 
critics to be the finest of his creations. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake almost everybody has read 
who reads poetry at all. Marmion and The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel should be added. Byron's Childe 
Harold, especially Cantos III and IV, gives us, per- 
haps, his finest work in one' kind; The Siege of Cor- 
inth and Parisina exhibit him in another. The 
Prisoner of Chillon and some short pieces may be 
added, rather than his dramatic works. Shelley's 
Alastor and such short pieces as The Cloud, The Sky- 
lark, The Sensitive Plant; Keat's Hyperion, Eve of St. 
Agnes and Ode on a Grecian Urn, may be chosen from 
these two young poets of wonderful power. Camp- 
. bell's Pleasures of Hope and his short lyrics of patriot- 
ism and of war; selections from Moore's Irish Melo- 
dies, with, perhaps, one part of Lalla Rookh; Southey's 
Thalaba and some of his short pieces; Landor's Hel- 
lenics, and such pieces of Rogers, Leigh Hunt and 
other poets of their period as are found in volumes 
of selections, may be suflScient to bring us to Tenny- 
son. 

Of Tennyson as much as possible ought to be read. 
You can hardly go astray here. I would name In 
Memoriam as probably the greatest poem of its class 
in the language. The Idyls of the King are a string 
of pearls to be worn forever by him who has once got 
possession of them; they are to be read also as the con- 
summate form in which the greatest poet of our century 
has wrought those Arthurian legends which have been 
haunting English romance for seven hundred years, 
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and which have played so great a part in our literature. 
Mrs. Browning's Prometheus and other renderings 
from the Greek, her short pieces such as The Cry of 
the Children, and her Aurora Leigh, and Casa Guidi 
Windows, present different aspects of her genius. 

Of living poets of England, besides the laureate, I 
will name only Robert Browning and Matthew Ar- 
nold without selecting particular poems. 

Of American poets, Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow,. 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Poe, Paul H» 
Hayne and Boker may be named, without any nice 
selection of pieces. Young Americans should read 
them in generous measure. 

IIL Essays. 

Our next class of writings is essays. Earliest of 
those which we will select is Sir Philip Sidney's De- 
fense of Poesy. Then the Essays of Bacon, unique in 
our literature^ should be read by every student with 
careful study both of contents and style. Milton's 
Areopagitica, some of Cowley's Essays, and Dryden's 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry will acquaint us with the 
best work in that line of the seventeenth century, a 
period in which so large a number of the shorter 
prose writings were fierce controversial tracts. By 
reading the Spectator we shall have a sufficient num- 
ber of Steele's papers, a number by various wits of the 
age of Anne, and above all, the finest works of Addi- 
son. Swift's Conduct of the Allies, and Public Spirit 
of the Whigs, though political pamphlets, may for 
convenience be classed here as Essays. Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets are largely Essays in Criticism and 
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are now regarded as his best work. Many so-called 
essays of that century are really Philosophical Treat- 
ises and so not classed here; but Burke's ironical Vin- 
dication of Natural Society, and his Reflections on the 
French Revolution, as well as the famous Letters of 
Junius, and Goldsmith's Letters from a Citizen of the 
World belong under this head. 

Early in this century, with the establishment of the 
great reviews, essay writing took on a new form and 
had a wonderful growth. 

Our list must contain essays of John Foster, Macaulay, 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, Carlyle, John .Wil- 
son, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Lamb, Lockhart, Emerson, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Holmes and Matthew Arnold; and 
it might be greatly extended without including any 
but writers of high excellence. 

IV. Biography. 

In regard to the next class of books, I wish to throw 
out a remark at the beginning. Biography, which 
many dislike because they have read unfortunate speci- 
mens, is a form of literature in which we have some 
masterpieces, and which to the young may be more 
inspiring and more useful than almost any other. A 
first-rate biography, one which gives a true picture of a 
great life, can do for an inspiring mind what nothing 
else in the form of writing can do. Our list will be- 
gin with old Izaak Walton's Five Lives, one of which 
— the Life of Donne — a recent writer has called the 
most exquisite biography in the English Language. 
Boswell's Life of Johnson, voluminous as it is, no one 
dares to leave off from such a list. The critics, even to 
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this day, put it in the front rank. Johnson's Lives of 
the Poets I have named under a previous head. 

Then, of biographies in our century take the follow- 
ing very imperfect list: South ey's Life of Nelson, 
Lockhart's Life of Walter Scott, Stanley's Life of 
Thomas Arnold, Irving's Goldsmith and his Life of 
Washington, Motley's John of Barnevelde, Carlyle's 
Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, Blaikie's Life of 
Livingstone, Mrs.Gaskell's Charlotte Bronte, Masson*s 
Life of Milton, Forster's Charles Dickens and States- 
men of the Commonwealth, Tyndall's Faraday, Tick- 
nor's Life of Prescott, Froude's Julius Caesar, and 
Smiles' Life of George Stephenson. A series of very 
fine short Biographies is the English Men of Letters 
series, edited by John Morley. Another is the Ameri- 
'Can Statesmen series, of which I would mention par- 
ticularly the volumes on Hamilton, Webster, Patrick 
Henry and Clay. Very stimulating, also, are such biog- 
raphies as those of F. W. Robertson, Thomas F. 
Buxton, and Baron Bunsen; while De Quincey's Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater, and Hugh Miller's My 
Schools and School-Masters are famous fragments 
•of autobiography. 

V. Oratory. 

Under the head of oratory we have speeches of 
•Chatham, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Webster, Clay, Sum- 
ner, Calhoun, Everett, Brougham, Erskine, Choate, 
Gladstone, Bright, Lincoln, Douglas, George William 
Curtis, Wendell Phillips; of pulpit orators of former 
times, Hugh Latimer, Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, South, 
■and of our times Chalmers, Robert Hall, Edward Irving, 
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the BeecheTs, fiather and son, John M. Mason, F. W. 
Robertson, and Horace Bushnell. 

VI. Philosophy. 

In regard to the class of philosophical books, a word 
of explanation is necessary. Philosophy is a study; it 
deals indeed with the fundamental principles of all 
study. It may be thought to be hardly a subject for 
general reading. And yet every student needs to read 
works in this department outside of his college work; 
every intelligent man must seek to acquaint himself 
with some of the philosophical classics. There are 
«uch classes in English, famous not only for their doc- 
trines but for their style. Such are Bacon's Novum 
Organum, Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, of which 
Book I is largely a philosophical treatise of great depth 
^nd eloquence; Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, Berkeley's Principles of Human Knowledge, 
Butler's Analogy, Hume's Essays, and Jonathan 
Edwards on the Will, the. greatest book ever written 
on that subject. 

In our own century among the multitude of books at 
hand, I would name Sir William Hamilton's Lectures 
on Metaphysics, for their power and freshness, and 
the stimulating quality of their style; Mill on Liberty, 
and some of his dissertations and discussions, for much 
the same reasons, Dugald Stewart's Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, Mackintosh's History of Ethical Philoso- 
phy, McCosh's Intuition of the Mind, B. P. Bowne's 
recent work on Metaphysics, F. D. Maurice on the 
Conscience, Mark Hopkins' Lectures on Moral 
Science. 
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These, of course, are but a very small number of the 
important works in Philosophy, and several of these 
are not such as I should prescribe to a student for sys- 
tematic study, but are specimens of those works which 
are so attractive and stimulating as to be appropriate 
for general reading. 

VII. Science. 

While books in the physical and other sciences are 
often technical, and meant for study rather than general 
reading, there is a class of them decidedly popular in 
form, clear, bright, concrete and graphic in style, with- 
out being sensational or superficial. There are such 
books in nearly all the physical as well as in the political 
and other sciences. As examples of this class we may 
mention the more popular of the lectures and treatises 
of Agassiz, Davy, Owen, Faraday, Huxley, Gray, 
Guyot, Tyndall, Dana; and various volumes in the In- 
ternational Scientific Series. 

There is also a large class of books which, while not 
professedly scientific, deal directly or indirectly with 
the principles, results and applications of the sciences, 
and are among the finest contributions to modern lite- 
rature. Such are some of the best works of Ruskin, 
Max Muller, Prof. Whitney, Sir Henry Maine, and 
various writers on questions connected with social and 
political reform, as well as on numerous questions 
growing out of the study of the human mind and the 
study of history, language, literature and religion. 
Some of these books are placed in tl>e class called Mis- 
cellaneous. 
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VIII. Fiction. 

I suppose it is not necessary to urge young people 
to read fiction; but it has its place and importance, for 
in our day men and women of genius have put some of 
their best work into this form. I would have every- 
body read novels, but would make two rules: 

1. They should be read in due proportion. Novels 
and poetry together may be to the entire body of read- 
ing what the dessert is to the dinner. Yo.u do not live 
on puddings and pies; if so, you will not live long. 

2. They should be read with vigorous selection. 
If in other departments there is need of the rule, 
**Shun poor books," it is doubly needful here. I shall 
name a few authors in this department, as a hint re- 
specting quality, pointing to that order of fiction which 
we are willing to recompense in the competition spo- 
ken of at the beginning of this lecture. 

Among old books, Malory's Mort D' Arthur, More's 
Utopia, Sidney's Arcadia, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's 
Travels, Vicar of Wakefield, Rasselas, Fielding's Tom 
Jones. In our century, works of Walter Scott, Jane 
Austen, Miss Mitford, Maryatt, Bulwer, Charlotte 
Bronte, Dickens, Thackeray, Irving, Hawthorne, 
Cooper, Mrs. Stowe (Uncle Tom's Cabin and Minis- 
ter's Wooing), George Eliot, Howells, Henry James, 
William Black, Charles Reade, Charles Kingsley, 
{Westward Ho), Thomas Hughes (Tom Brown at 
Rugby), Mrs. Muloch Craik (John Halifax), Miss 
Alcott, George MacDonald, Donald G. Mitchell, Miss 
Phelps, Edgar A. Poe, Anthony TroUope, Mrs. 
Whitney, G. W. Cable, Mrs. Charles (Schoenberg 
Cotta Family). 
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IX. Theology and Religion. 

In regard to this class one remark must be made. 
Reading is sadly one-sided if it sUghts this department; 
it ignores one large part of our nature, a large part 
even of our intellectual wants. 

Some writers of this class have already been named 
among pulpit orators and essayists. Besides their 
works we have among old books, of the richest vein^ 
works of Thomas Fuller, Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living 
and Holy Dying, and his Liberty of Prophesying^ 
Locke's Letters on Toleration, Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress, Berkeley's Minute Philosopher, Butler's Ser- 
mons on Human Nature, and his Analogy, Paley's 
Natural Theology and Evidences of Christianity. 

Among books of our century, in the various fields of 
Theology, Christian Evidence, Biblical study and prac- 
tical religion, I will name Chalmers' Astronomical Dis- 
courses, Coleridge's Aids tOs Reflection — a book that 
has been every way stimulating to some of the bright- 
est minds of the century; G. P. Fisher's Beginnings of 
Christianity, Milman's History of Christianity, J. 
Young's Christ of History, Hare's Guesses at Truth,. 
Norton's Genuineness of the Gospels, Moseley's Lec- 
tures on Miracles, BushnelFs Nature and the Super- 
natural; Mark Hopkins' Evidences of Christianity, 
Thompson's The Land and the Book, Stanley's Sinai 
and Palestine, Conybeare and Howson's Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

There are several scholarly and readable Lives of 
Christ, such as those of Farrar, Geike and Andrews. 
Such books as Mrs. Prentiss' Stepping Heavenward, 
George MacDonald's Annailfr of a Quiet Neighborhood, 
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Bayne's Christian Life, and such biographies as those 
of Horace Bushnell, Dr. Judson, Livingstone, Chinese 
Gordon, and Wm. E. Dodge are examples of classes of 
books which are, in different ways, stimulating as re- 
ligious reading. 

X. Voyages and Travels: 

To go no further back than the great days of Eliza- 
beth, we have narratives by Raleigh, and a collec- 
tion of quaint stories of travel and adventure from vari- 
ous sources selected by Hakluyt, lately reprinted in 
cheap form. Later, Cook's Voyages, as well as Capt. 
John Smith's Travels, have been equally famous. Of 
our own century, besides many publications too scien- 
tific or too voluminous for general reading, we have 
narratives of such fascination as Dana's Two Years 
Before the Mast, Darwin's Naturalist on the Beagle,. 
Pumpelly's Across America and Asia, Bayard Taylor's 
numerous books of travel. MacGregor's Thousand. 
Miles in the Rob Roy, Irving's Tour on the Prairies,. 
Astoria, &c., as well as his famous Alhambra and his 
Life and Voyages of Columbus; Prime's Tent Life in 
Syria and the Holy Land, Howell's Italian Journeys, 
Hay's Castilian Days, Hare's Walks in Rome, Park- 
, man's California and Oregon Trail and his La Salle. 
Of the many books of African Travel, we mention^ 
those of Livingstone, Moffat, Stanley and Baker. 

XL Miscellaneous. 

The last head, which I call miscellaneous, is an in- 
vention for convenience, to avoid further classification,. 
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which would be tedious. Where should we place The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Carlyle's Sartor Re- 
sartus, or some of the more popular of Ruskin's works ? 
Briefly, then, let me name, rather as hints in different 
directions in this broad and rich field, such old books 
as Ascham's School-master, Sir Thomas Browne's 
Religio Medici, Thomas Fuller's Worthies of England, 
Izaak Walton's Complete Angler, Arbuthnot's History 
of John Bull, Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, The 
Letters of Junius, Burke's Ironical Defence of Natural 
Society and his Reflections on the French Revolution; 
and of more recent books, Laudor's Imaginary Con- 
versations, Sydney Smith's Plymly Letters, Holmes' 
Autocrat and Professor at the Breakfast Table, Mitch- 
ell's Reveries of a Bachelor, Helps' Friends in Council, 
Bushnell's Work and Flay, Emerson's Conduct of 
Life, Coleridge's Biographia Literaria, Thackeray's 
English Humorists, Matthew Arnold's Culture and 
Anarchy, John Brown's Spare Hours, Irving's Knick- 
erbocker's New York and his Sketch Book, Stephen's 
Hours in a Library. 

I will close by calling attention to certain examples 
of a class of books intended to stimulate and guide the 
more aspiring among young minds. One of the best 
of these, the Aids to Reflection, has been named under 
another head. Others are Hamerton's Intellectual Life, 
a very stimulating and healthful book; Locke's Con- 
duct of the Understanding, brief, clear, broad and 
wise; Munger's On the threshold, Smiles' Self-Help, 
Blackie's Self-Culture, Todd's Student's Manual, Mark 
Hopkins' Discourses. 
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